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PREFACE. 


My  dear  Lads, 

There  are  few  figures  in  history  who  have  indivi- 
dually exercised  so  great  an  influence  upon  events  as  William 
Wallace  and  Robert  Bruce.  It  was  to  the  extraordinary  per- 
sonal courage,  indomitable  perseverance,  and  immense  energy 
of  these  two  men  that  Scotland  owed  her  freedom  from  Eng- 
lish domination.  So  surprising  were  the  traditions  of  the  feats 
performed  by  these  heroes  that  it  was  at  one  time  the  fashion  to 
treat  them  as  belonging  as  purely  to  legend  as  the  feats  of  St 
George  or  King  Arthur.  Careful  investigation,  however,  has 
shown  that  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  aknost  every  deed 
reported  to  have  been  performed  by  them  is  verified  by  con- 
temporary historians.  Sir  William  Wallace  had  the  especial 
bad  fortune  of  having  come  down  to  us  principally  by  the 
writings  of  his  bitter  enemies,  and  even  modem  historians, 
who  should  have  taken  a  fairer  view  of  his  life,  repeated 
the  cry  of  the  old  English  writers  that  he  was  a  blood-thirsty 
robber.  Mr.  W.  Bums,  however,  in  his  masterly  and  exhaus- 
tive work.  The  Scottish  War  of  Indeprndence^  has  tom  these 
salumnies  to  shreds,  and  has  displayed  Wallace  as  he  was,  a 
high-minded  and  noble  patriot  While  consulting  other  writers, 
especiailly  those  who  wrote  at  the  time  of  or  but  shortly  after 


ly 
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the  events  they  record,  I  have  for  the  most  part  followed  Bumfe 
in  all  the  historical  portions  of  the  narrative.  Throughout  the 
story,  therefore,  wherein  it  at  all  relates  to  Wallace,  Bruce,  and 
the  other  historical  characters,  the  circumstances  and  events 
can  be  relied  upon  as  strictly  accurate,  save  only  in  the  earlier 
events  of  the  career  of  Wallace,  of  which  the  details  that  have 
come  down  to  us  are  somewhat  conflicting,  although  the  main 
features  are  now  settled  past  question. 

Youn  very  sincerely, 

G.  A.  HENTY. 
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IN    FREEDOM'S    CAUSE: 


A  STORY  OF  WA.LLACE   AND  BRUCE. 


CHAPTER    I. 


GLEN  CAIRN. 

HE  village  oF  Glen  Cairn  was  situated  in  a  val- 
ley in  the  broken  country  lying  to  the  west  of 
the  Pentland  Hills,  some  15  miles  north  of  the 
town  of  Lanark,  and  the  country  around  it  was 
wild  and  picturesque.  The  villagers  for  the 
most  part  knew  little  of  the  world  beyond  their 
own  valley,  although  a  few  had  occasionally  paid  visits  to 
Gla^jgow,  which  lay  as  far  to  the  west  as  Lanark  was  dis- 
tant to  the  south.  On  a  spur  jutting  out  from  the  side 
of  the  hill  stood  Glen  Cairn  Castle,  whose  master  the 
villagers  had  for  generations  regarded  as  their  lord. 

The  glory  of  the  little  fortalice  had  now  departed  Sir 
William  F  ^rbes  had  been  killed  on  his  own  hearthstone, 
and  the  castle  had  been  sacked  in  a  raid  by  the  Kerrs, 
whose  hold  lay  to  the  south-west,  and  who  had  long  been 
at  feud  with  the  Forbeses.  The  royal  power  was  feeble, 
and  the  Kerrs  had  many  friends,  and  were  accordingly 
granted  the  lands  they  had  seized;  only  it  was  specified 
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that  Dame  Forbes,  the  widow  of  Sir  William,  should  be 
allowed  to  reside  in  the  fortalice  free  from  all  let  or  hind- 
rance, BO  long  as  she  meddled  not,  nor  sought  to  stir  up 
enmity  among  the  late  vassals  of  her  lord  against  their 
new  masters. 

The  castle,  although  a  small  one,  was  strongly  situated. 
The  spur  of  the  hill  ran  some  200  yards  into  the  valley, 
rising  sharply  some  SO  or  40  feet  above  it.  The  little 
river  which  meandered  dowa  the  valley  swept  completely 
round  the  foot  of  the  spur,  forming  a  natural  moat  to  it, 
and  had  in  some  time  past  been  dammed  back,  so  thao, 
whereas  in  other  parts  it  ran  brightly  over  a  peblily 
bottom,  here  it  was  deep  and  still.  The  fortalice  itself 
stood  at  the  extremity  of  the  spur,- and  a  strong  wall  with 
a  fortified  gateway  extended  across  the  other  end  of  the 
neck,  touching  the  water  on  both  sides.  Frc>m  the  gate- 
way extended  two  walls  inclosing  a  road  stiuight  to  the 
gateway  of  the  hold  itself,  and  betw^^en  these  walls  and 
the  water  every  level  foot  of  ground  was  cultivated;  this 
garden  was  now  the  solo  remains  of  tho  lands  of  the 
Forbeses. 

It  was  a  narrow  patrimony  for  Arehie,  the  only  son  of 
Dame  Forbes,  and  his  lady  mother  had  hard  work  to  keep 
up  a  respectable  state,  and  to  make  erid:j  meet.  Sandy 
Grahame,  who  bad  fought  under  her  .^^lusband's  banner 
and  was  now  her  sole  retainer,  made  the  most  of  the 
garden  patches.  Here  he  grew  \  egetables  on  the  best  bits 
of  ground  and  oats  on  the  remainder;  these,  crushed  be- 
tween flat  stones,  furnished  a  coarse  bread.  From  the 
stream  an  abundance  of  fish  could  always  be  obtained,  and 
the  traps  and  nets  therefore  furnished  a  meal  when  all  else 
failed.  In  the  stream,  too,  swam  a  score  and  more  of  ducks, 
while  as  many  chickens  walked  about  the  oufctle  yard,  or 
icmtched  for  insects  among  the  vegetables,  A  dozen  goat» 
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browsed  on  the  biUsidei  for  this  waa  common  ground  to 
tho  village,  and  Dame  Forbes  had  not  therefore  to  ask  for 
leave  from  her  enemies,  the  Kerrs.  The  goats  furnished 
milk  and  cheese,  which  waa  deftly  made  by  Elspie,  Sandy's 
wife,  who  did  all  the  work  indoors,  as  her  husband  did 
without  Meat  they  seldom  touched.  Occasionally  the 
resources  of  the  hold  were  eked  out  by  the  present  of  a 
little  hill  sheep,  or  a  joint  of  prime  meat,  from  one  or  other 
of  her  old  vassals,  for  these,  in  spite  of  the  mastership  of 
the  Kerrs,  still  at  heart  regarded  Dame  Mary  Forbes  as 
their  lawful  mistress,  and  her  son  Archie  as  their  future 
chief. 

Dame  Mary  Forbes  was  careful  in  no  way  to  encourage 
this  feeling,  for  she  feared  above  all  things  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Kerrs  to  her  son.  She  was  sure  that 
did  Sir  John  Kerr  entertain  but  a  suspicion  that  trouble 
might  ever  come  from  the  rivalry  of  this  boy,  he  would 
not  hes^^iate  a  moment  in  encompassing  hu*  dea^h;  for 
Sir  John  was  a  rough  and  violent  man  who  was  known 
to  hesitate  at  nothing  which  might  lead  to  his  aggran- 
dizement. Therefore  she  seldom  moved  beyond  the  outer 
wall  of  the  hold,  except  to  go  down  to  visit  the  sick  in 
the  village.  She  herself  had  been  a  Seaton,  and  had  been 
educated  at  the  nunnery  of  Dunfermline,  and  she  now 
taught  Archie  to  read  and  write,  accomplishments  by  no 
means  common  even  among  the  better  class  in  those  days. 
Archie  loved  not  books;  but  as  it  pleased  his  mother,  and 
time  often  hung  heavy  on  his  hands,  he  did  not  mind 
devoting  two  or  three  hours  a  day  to  the  tasks  she  set 
him.  At  other  times  he  fished  in  the  stream,  wandered 
over  the  hills,  and  brought  in  the  herbs  from  which  Dame 
Forbes  dist'Ued  the  potions  which  she  distributed  to  the 
villagers  when  sick. 

Often  he  joined  the  lads  of  the  village  in  their  games 
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They  all  regarded  him  as  their  leader;  but  his  mother 
had  pressed  upon  him  over  and  over  again  that  on  no 
account  was  he  to  assume  any  superiority  over  the  others, 
but  to  treat  them  strictly  as  equals.  Doubtless  the 
Eerrs  would  from  time  to  time  have  news  of  what  was 
doing  in  Glen  Cairn;  and  while  they  would  be  content  to 
see  him  joining  in  the  sports  of  the  village  lads,  with  seem- 
ingly no  wish  beyond  that  station,  they  would  at  once 
resent  it  did  they  see  any  sign  on  his  part  of  his  regard' 
ing  himself  as  a  chief  among  the  others. 

No  inconsiderable  portion  of  Archie's  time  was  occupied 
in  acquiring  the  use  of  arms  from  Sandy  Qrahame.  His 
mother,  quiet  and  seemingly  resigned  as  she  was,  yet  burned 
with  the  ambition  that  he  should  some  day  avenge  his 
father's  death,  and  win  back  his  father's  lands.  She  said 
little  to  him  oi  her  hopes;  but  she  roused  his  spirit  by 
telling  him  stories  of  the  brave  deeds  of  the  Forbeses  and 
Seatons,  and  she  encouraged  him  from  his  childhood  to 
practise  in  arms  with  Sandy  Grahame. 

In  this  respect,  indeed,  Archie  needed  no  stimulant 
From  Sandy  even  more  than  from  his  mother  he  had 
heard  of  his  brave  father's  deeds  in  arms;  and  although, 
from  the  way  in  which  she  repressed  any  such  utterances, 
he  said  but  little  to  his  mother,  he  was  resolved  as  much 
as  she  could  wish  him  to  be,  that  he  would  some  day 
win  back  his  patrimony,  and  avenge  his  father  upon  his 
slayers. 

Consequently,  upon  every  opportunity  when  Sandy 
Grahame  could  spare  time  from  his  multifarious  work, 
Archie  practised  with  him.,  with  sword  and  pika  At  first 
he  had  but  a  wooden  sword.  Then,  as  his  limbs  grew 
stronger,  he  practised  with  a  blunted  sword;  and  now  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  Sandy  Grahame  had  as  much  as  be 
could  do  to  hold  bis  own  with  his  pupiL 
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it  the  time  the  story  opens,  in  the  spring-time  of  the 
year  1293,  he  was  playing  at  ball  with  some  of  the  village 
lads  on  the  green,  when  a  party  of  horsemen  was  seen 
approaching. 

At  their  head  rode  two  men  perhaps  forty  years  old, 
while  a  lad  of  some  eighteen  years  of  age  rode  beside 
them.  In  one  of  the  elder  men  Archie  recognized  Sir 
John  Kerr.  The  lad  beside  him  was  his  son  Allan.  I'he 
other  leader  was  Sir  John  Hazelrig,  governor  of  Lanark; 
behind  them  rode  a  troop  of  armed  men,  twenty  in  num- 
ber. Some  of  the  lads  would  have  ceased  from  their  play; 
but  Archie  exclaimed: 

"  Heed  them  not;  make  as  if  you  did  not  notice  them. 
You  need  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  vail  your  bonnets  to' 
the  Kerr." 

"  Look  at  the  young  dogs,"  Sir  John  Kerr  said  to  his 
companion.  **  They  know  that  their  chief  is  passing,  and 
yet  they  pretend  that  they  see  us  not." 

"  It  would  do  them  good,"  his  son  exclaimed,  "  did  you 
give  your  troopers  orders  to  tie  them  all  up  and  give 
them  a  taste  of  their  stirrup  leathers." 

"  It  would  not  be  worth  while,  Allan,"  his  father  said. 
"  They  will  all  make  stout  men-at-arms  some  day,  and 
will  have  to  fight  under  my  banner.  I  care  as  little  as 
any  man  what  my  vassals  think  of  me,  seeing  that  what- 
soever they  think  they  have  to  do  mine  orders.  But  it 
needs  not  to  set  them  against  one  needlessly;  so  let  the 
varlets  go  on  with  their  play  undisturbed." 

That  evening  Archie  said  to  his  mother,  **  How  is  it, 
mother,  that  the  English  knight  whom  I  to-day  saw  ride 
past  with  the  Kerr  is  governor  of  our  Scottish  town  of 
Lanark?" 

"  You  may  well  wonder,  Archie,  for  there  are  many  in 
Scotland  of  older  years  than  you  who  marvel  that  Scots- 
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men,  who  have  always  been  free,  should  tolerate  so  strange 
a  thing.  It  is  a  long  story,  and  a  tangled  one;  but  to- 
morrow morning  I  will  draw  out  for  you  a  genealogy  of 
the  various  claimants  to  the  Scottish  throne,  and  you  will 
see  how  the  thing  has  come  about,  and  under  what  pre- 
tence Edward  of  England  has  planted  his  garrisons  in  this 
free  Scotland  of  ours." 

The  next  morning  Archie  did  not  forget  to  remind  his 
mother  of  her  promise. 

''You  must  know,"  she  began,  "that  our  good  King 
Alexander  had  three  children — David,  who  died  when  a 
boy;  Alexander,  who  married  a  daughter  of  the  Count 
of  Flanders,  and  died  childless;  and  a  daughter,  Mar- 
garet, who  married  Eric,  the  young  King  of  Norway. 
Three  years  ago  the  Queen  of  Norway  died,  leaving  an 
only  daughter,  also  named  Margaret,  who  was  called 
among  us  the  'Maid  of  Norway,'  and  who,  at  her 
mother's-  death,  became  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne, 
and  as  such  was  recognized  by  an  assembly  of  the 
estates  at  Scon&  But  we  all  hoped  that  the  king  would 
have  male  heirs,  for  early  last  year,  while  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  he  married  Joleta,  daughter  of  the  Count 
of  Drew.  Unhappily,  on  the  19th  of  March,  he  attended 
a  council  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  on  his  way  back 
to  his  wife  at  Kinghorn,  on  a  stormy  night,  he  fell  over 
a  precipice  and  was  killed. 

"  The  hopes  of  the  country  now  rested  on  the  'Maid  of 
Norway,'  who  alone  stood  between  the  throne  and  a 
number  of  claimants,  most  of  whom  would  be  prepared 
to  support  their  claims  by  arms,  and  thus  bring  unnum- 
bered woes  upon  Scotland.  Most  unhappily  for  the 
country,  the  maid  died  on  her  voyage  to  Scotland,  and 
the  succession  therefore  became  open. 

"  You  will  see  on  this  chart,  which  I  have  drawn  out, 
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the  lines  by  which  the  principal  competitors — for  thete 
were  nigh  upon  a  score  of  them — cla'med  the  throne. 

"  Before  the  death  of  the  maid,  King  Edward  had  pro- 
posed a  marriage  between  her  and  his  young  son,  and  his 
ambassadors  met  the  Scottish  commissioners  at  Brigham, 
near  Kelso,  and  on  the  18th  of  July,  1290,  the  treaty  was 
concluded.  It  contained,  besides  the  provisions  for  the 
marriage,  clauses  for  the  personal  freedom  of-  Margaret 
should  she  survive  her  husband;  for  the  reversion  of  the 
crown  failing  her  issue;  for  protection  of  the  rights,  laws, 
and  liberties  of  Scotland;  the  freedom  of  the  church;  the 
privileges  of  crown  vassals;  the  independence  of  the 
courts;  the  preservation  of  all  charters  and  natural 
muniments;  and  the  holding  of  parliaments  only  within 
Scotland;  and,  specially  provided  that  no  vassal  should 
be  compelled  to  go  forth  of  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  homage  or  fealty;  and  that  no  native  of  Scot- 
land should  for  any  cause  whatever  be  compelled  to 
answer,  for  any  breadi  of  covenant  or  for  crime  committed, 
out  of  the  kingdom. 

"  Thus  you  see,  my  boy,  that  King  Edward  at  this  time 
fully  recognized  the  perfect  independence  of  Scotland,  and 
raised  no  claim  to  any  suzerainty  over  it.  Indeed,  by 
Article  I.  it  was  stipulated  that  the  rights,  laws,  liberties, 
and  customs  of  Scotland  should  remain  for  ever  entire 
and  inviolable  throughout  the  whole  realm  and  its 
marches;  and  by  Article  V.  that  the  Kingdom  of  Scot- 
land shall  remain  separate  and  divided  from  England, 
free  in  itself,  and  without  subjection,  according  to  its 
right  boundaries  and  marches,  as  heretofore. 

"King  Edward,  however,  artfully  inserted  a  salvo, 
'saving  the  rights  of  the  King  of  England  and  of  all 
others  which  before  the  date  of  this  treaty  belong  to  him 
or  any  of  them  in  the  marches  or  elsewhere.*    The  Scot- 
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tish  lords  raised  no  objection  to  the  insertion  of  this  salvo, 
seeing  that  it  was  of  general  purport,  and  that  Edward 
possessed  no  rights  in  Scotland,  nor  had  any  ever  been 
asserted  by  his  predecessors — Scotland  being  a  king- 
dom in  itself  equal  to  its  neighbour — and  that  neither 
William  the  Norman  nor  any  of  his  successors  attempted 
to  set  forward  any  claims  '  '  authority  beyond  the  Border. 

"  No  sooner  was  the  treaty  signed  than  Edward,  with- 
out warrant  or  excuse,  appointed  Anthony  Beck,  the  war- 
like Bishop  of  Durham,  Lieutenant  of  Scotland,  in  the 
name  of  the  yet  unmarried  pair;  and  finding  that  this  was 
not  resented,  he  demanded  that  all  the  places  of  strength 
in  the  kingdom  should  be  delivered  to  him.  This  de- 
mand was  not,  however,  complied  with,  and  the  matter 
was  still  pending  when  the  Maid  of  Norway  died.  The 
three  principal  competitors — Bruce,  Baliol,  and  Comyn 
— and  their  friends,  at  once  began  to  arm;  but  William 
Frnaer,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  a  friend  of  Baliol,  wrote 
to  King  Edward  suggesting  that  he  should  act  as  arbi- 
trator, and  more  than  hinting  that  if  he  chose  Baliol  he 
would  find  him  submissive  in  all  things  to  his  wishes. 
Edward  jumped  at  the  proposal,  and  thereupon  issued 
summonses  to  the  barons  of  the  northern  counties  to 
meet  him  at  Norham  on  the  Sd  of  June;  and  a  mandate 
was  issued  to  the  sheriffs  of  Northumberland,  Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  York,  and  Lancaster,  to  r  ssemble  the 
feudal  array  at  the  same  rendezvous. 

"Now,  you  know,  my  son,  that,  owing  to  the  mar- 
riages between  royal  families  of  England  and  Scotland, 
there  has  been  a  close  connection  between  the  countries. 
Many  Scotch  barons  have  married  English  heiresses,  and 
hold  lands  in  both  countries,  while  Scottish  maidens  have 
married  English  knights.  Thus  it  happens  that  a  great 
number  of  the  Scotch  nobility  are  as  much  Englishmen 
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as  Scotchmen,  and  are  vassals  to  England  for  lands  held 
there.  Four  of  the  competitors,  John  Baliol,  Robert 
Bruce,  John  Comyn,  and  William  Ross,  are  all  barons  of 
England  as  well  as  of  Scotland,  and  their  lands  lying  in 
the  north  they  were,  of  course,  included  in  the  invitation. 
In  May,  Edward  issued  an  invitation  to  the  Bishops  of 
St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  other  Scotch  nobles  to  come 
to  Norham,  remain  there,  and  return,  specially  saying  that 
their  presence  there  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  custom 
through  which  the  laws  of  Scotland  might  in  any  future 
time  be  prejudiced.  Hither  then  came  the  whole  power 
of  the  north  of  England,  and  many  of  the  Scotch  nobles. 

*'  When  the  court  opened,  Roger  Brabazon,  the  king's 
justiciary,  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  stated  that 
Edward,  as  ^ord-paramount  of  Scotland,  had  come  there 
to  administer  justice  between  the  competitors  for  the 
crown,  and  concluded  with  the  request  tha.t  all  present 
should  acknowledge  his  claim  as  lord-paramount.  The 
Scottish  nobles  present,  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
were  privy  to  Edward's  designs,  were  filled  with  astonish- 
ment and  dismay  at  this  pretension,  and  declared  their 
ignorance  of  any  claim  of  superiority  of  the  King  of 
England  over  Scotland.    The  king,  in  a  passion,  exclaimed: 

" '  By  holy  Edward,  whose  crown  I  wear,  I  will  vindicate 
my  just  rights,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.' 

"  However,  he  saw  that  nothing  could  be  done  on  the 
instant,  and  adjourned  the  meeting  for  three  weeks,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  prelates,  nobles,  and  commu- 
nity of  Scotland  were  invited  to  bring  forward  whatever 
they  could  in  opposition  to  his  claim  to  supremacy. 

"  At  the  time  fixed  the  Scotch  nobles  again  met,  but 
this  time  on  the  Scottish  side  of  the  Border,  for  Edward 
had  gathered  together  the  whole  of  the  force  of  the  nor- 
thern counties. 
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"  Besides  the  four  claimants,  whose  names  I  have  told 
you,  were  Sir  John  Hastings,  Patrick  Dunbar,  Earl  of 
March,  William  de  Vesci,  Robert  de  Pinkeny,  Nicholas  de 
Soulis,  Patrick  Galythly,  Roger  de  Mandeville,  Florence, 
Count  of  Holland,  and  Eric,  King  of  Norway.  With  the 
exception  of  Eric,  the  Count  of  Holland,  Dunbar,  and 
Galythly,  all  of  these  were  of  Norman  extraction,  and 
held  possessions  in  England.  When  the  meeting  was 
opened  the  prelutes  and  nobles  present  advanced  nothing 
to  disprove  Edward's  claim  to  supremacy.  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  commons,  however,  did  show  reason  against 
the  claim,  for  which,  indeed,  my  son,  as  every  man  in 
Scotland  knows,  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  foundation. 

"  The  king's  chancellor  declared  that  there  was  nothing 
in  these  objections  to  Edward's  claim,  and  therefore  he 
resolved,  as  lord-paramount,  to  determine  the  question  of 
succession.  The  various  competitors  were  asked  whether 
they  acknowledged  Edward  as  lord-paramount,  and  were 
willing  to  receive  his  judgment  as  such;  and  the  whole  of 
these  wretched  traitors  proceeded  to  barter  their  country 
for  their  hopes  of  a  crown,  acknowledged  Edward  as  lord- 
paramount,  and  left  the  judgment  in  his  hands. 

"  Bruce  and  Baliol  received  handsome  presents  for  thus 
tamely  yielding  the  rights  of  Scotland.  All  present  at 
once  agreed  that  the  castles  and  strongholds  of  Scotland 
should  be  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  English  com- 
manders and  garrisons.  This  was  immediately  done;  and 
thus  it  is,  Archie,  that  you  see  an  English  ofBcer  lording 
it  over  the  Scotch  town  of  Lanark. 

"  Then  every  Scotchman  was  called  upon  to  do  homage 
to  the  English  king  as  his  lord-paramount,  and  all  who 
refused  to  do  so  were  seized  and  arrested.  Finally,  on 
the  I7th  of  November  last,  1292 — the  date  will  long  be 
remembered  in  Scotland — Edward's  judgment  was  given 
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at  Berwiok,  and  by  it  John  Baliol  was  declared  King  of 
Scotland 

"Thus  for  eighteen  months  Scotland  was  kept  in 
doubt;  and  this  was  done,  no  doubt,  to  enable  the  Eng- 
lish to  rivet  their  yoke  upon  our  shoulders,  and  to  intimi- 
date and  coerce  all  who  might  oppose  it." 

"There  were  some  that  did  oppose  it,  mother,  were 
there  not? — some  true  Scotchmen  who  refused  to  own 
the  supremacy  of  the  King  of  England?" 

"Very  few,  Archie.  One  Sir  Malcolm  Wallace,  a 
knight  of  but  small  estate,  refused  to  do  so,  and  wan, 
together  with  his  eldest  son,  slain  in  an  encounter  with 
an  English  detachment  under  a  leader  named  Fenwick  at 
Loudon  Hill." 

"  And  was  'he  the  father  of  that  William  Wallace  of 
whom  the  talk  was  lately  that  he  had  slain  young  Sel- 
bye,  son  of  the  English  governor  of  Dundee?" 

"  The  same,  Archie." 

"  Men  say,  mother,  that  although  but  eighteen  yeai-s  of 
age  he  is  of  great  stature  and  strength,  of  very  handsome 
presence,  and  courteous  and  gentle;  and  that  he  was 
going  quietly  through  the  streets  when  insulted  by  young 
Selbye,  and  that  he  and  his  companions  being  set  upon 
by  the  English  soldiers,  slew  several  and  made  their 
escape." 

"  So  they  say,  Archie.  He  appears  from  all  description 
of  him  to  be  a  remarkable  young  man,  and  I  trust  that 
he  will  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  English,  and  that 
some  day  he  may  again  strike  some  blows  for  our  poor 
Scotland,  which,  though  nominally  under  the  rule  of 
Baliol,  is  now  but  a  province  of  England." 

"  But  surely,  mother,  Scotchmen  will  never  remain  in 
such  a  state  of  shameful  servitude!" 

"I  trust  not,  my  son;  but  I  fear  that  it  will  be  long 
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before  we  shake  off  the  English  yoke.  Our  nobles  are 
for  the  most  part  of  Norman  blood;  very  many  are  barons 
of  England;  and  so  groat  are  the  jealousies  among  them 
that  no  general  effort  against  England  will  be  possible. 
No,  if  Scotland  is  ever  to  be  freed,  it  will  be  by  a  mighty 
rising  of  the  common  people,  and  even  then  the  struggle 
between  the  commons  of  Scotland  and  the  whole  force 
of  England  aided  by  the  feudal  power  of  all  the  great 
Scotch  nobles,  would  be  well-nigh  hopeless." 

This  conversation  sank  deeply  into  Archie's  mind;  day 
and  night  he  thought  of  nothing  but  the  lost  freedom  of 
Scotland,  and  vowed  that  even  the  hope  of  regaining  his 
father's  lands  should  be  secondary  to  that  of  freeing  his 
country.  All  sorts  of  wild  dreams  did  the  boy  turn  ove" 
in  his  mind ;  he  was  no  longer  gay  and  light-hearted,  but 
walked  about  moody  and  thoughtful.  He  redoubled  his 
assiduity  in  the  practice  of  arms;  and  sometimes  when 
fighting  with  Sandy,  he  would  think  that  he  had  an 
English  man-at-arms  before  him,  and  would  strike  so 
hotly  and  fiercely  that  Sandy  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  parrying  his  blows,  and  was  forced  to  shout  lustily  to 
recall  him  from  the  clouda  He  no  longer  played  at  ball 
with  the  village  lads;  but,  taking  the  elder  of  them  aside, 
he  swore  them  to  secrecy,  and  then  formed  them  into  a 
band,  which  he  called  the  Scottish  Avengers.  With  them 
he  would  retire  into  valleys  far  away  from  the  village, 
where  none  would  mark  what  they  were  doing,  and  there 
they  practised  with  club  and  stake  instead  of  broadsword 
and  pike,  defended  narrow  passes  against  an  imaginary 
enemy,  and,  divided  into  two  parties,  did  battle  with  each 
other. 

The  lads  entered  into  the  new  diversion  with  spirit. 
Among  the  lower  class  throughout  Scotland  the  feeling 
of  indignation  at  the  manner  in  which  their  nobles  had 
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sold  their  country  to  England  was  deep  and  passionate. 
They  knew  the  woes  which  English  domination  had 
brought  upon  Wales  and  Ireland;  and  though  as  yet  with- 
out a  leader,  and  at  present  hopeless  of  a  successful  rising, 
every  true  Scotchman  was  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  throw  off  the  English 
yoke. 

Therefore  the  lads  of  Glen  Cairn  entered  heart  and 
soul  into  the  projects  of  their  "  young  chief,"  for  so  they 
regarded  Archie,  and  strove  their  best  to  acquire  some  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  sword  and  pike  which  he 
possessed.  The  younger  lads  were  not  permitted  to  know 
what  was  going  on — none  younger  than  Archie  himself 
being  admitted  into  the  band,  while  some  of  the  elders 
were  youths  approaching  man's  estate.  Even  to  his  mother 
Archie  did  not  breathe  a  word  of  what  he  was  doing,  for 
he  feared  that  she  might  forbid  his  proceedings.  The 
good  lady  was  often  surprised  at  the  cuts  and  bruises  with 
which  he  returned  home;  but  he  always  turned  off  her 
questions  by  muttering  something  about  rough  play  or 
a  heavy  fall,  and  so  for  pome  months  the  existence  of  the 
Scottish  Avengers  remained  unsuspected. 
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LEAVING  HOME. 

^  NE  day  when  "  the  Avengers "  were  engaged  in 
mimic  battle  in  a  glen  some  two  miles  from 
the  village  they  were  startled  with  a  loud  shout 
of  "How  now,  what  is  this  uproar?"  Bows 
were  lowered  and  hedge-stakes  dropped;  on  the 
hillside  stood  Red  Roy,  the  henchman  of  Sir 
John  Kerr,  with  another  of  the  retainers.  They  had 
been  crossing  the  hills,  and  had  been  attracted  by  the 
sound  of  shouting.  All  the  lads  were  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity for  Archie's  avoiding  the  notice  of  the  Kerrs,  and 
Andrew  Macpherson,  one  of  the  eldest  of  the  lads,  at  once 
stepped  forward: 

"  We  are  plaj^^ing,"  he  said,  "  at  fighting  Picts  against 
Scots." 

This  was  the  case,  for  the  English  were  so  hated  that 
Archie  had  found  that  none  would  even  in  sport  take  that 
name,  and  the  sides  were  accordingly  dubbed  Scots  and 
Picts,  the  latter  title  not  being  so  repugnant,  and  the 
companies  changing  sides  each  day. 

"  It  looks  as  if  you  were  fighting  in  earnest,"  Roy  said 
grimly,  "  for  the  blood  is  streaming  down  your  face." 

"Oh,  we  don't  mind  a  hard  knock  now  and  again,"  An- 
drew said  carelessly.   "  I  suppose,  one  of  these  days,  we  shall 
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have  to  go  out  under  Sir  John's  banner,  and  the  more  hard 
knocks  we  have  now,  the  less  we  shall  care  for  them  then." 

"That  is  so,"  Roy  said^^  "and  some  of  you  will  soon  be 
able  to  handle  arms  in  earnest.  Who  are  your  leaders?" 
he  asked  sharply,  as  his  eye  fixed  on  Archie,  who  had 
seated  himself  carelessly  upon  a  rock  at  some  little  dis- 
tance. 

"William  Orr  generally  heads  one  side,  and  I  the 
other." 

"  And  what  does  that  young  Forbes  do?"  Red  Roy  asked. 

"Well,  he  generally  looks  on,"  Andrew  replied  in  a  con- 
fidential tone;  "he  is  not  much  good  with  the  bow,  and  his 
lady  mother  does  not  like  it  if  he  goes  home  with  a  crack 
across  the  face,  and  I  don't  think  he  likes  it  himself;  he 
is  but.  a  poor  creature  when  it  comes  to  a  tussle." 

"  And  it  is  well  for  him  that  he  is,"  Red  Roy  muttered 
to  himself;  *for  if  he  had  been  likely  to  turn  out  a  lad  of 
spirit.  Sir  John  would  have  said  the  word  to  ine  before 
now;  but,  ;ieeing  what  he  is,  he  may  as  well  be  left  alone 
for  the  present.  He  will  never  cause  trouble."  So  saying, 
Red  Roy  strolled  away  with  his  companion,  and  left  the 
lads  to  continue  their  mimic  fight. 

News  travelled  slowly  to  Glen  Cairn;  indeed,  it  was 
only  when  a  travelling  chapman  or  pedlar  passed  through, 
or  when  one  of  the  villagers  went  over  to  Lanark  or 
Glasgow,  carrying  the  fowls  and  other  produce  of  the 
community  to  market,  that  the  news  came  from  without. 

Baliol  was  not  long  before  he  discovered  that  his  mon- 
archy was  but  a  nominal  one.  The  first  quarrel  i^ch 
arose  between  him  and  his  imperious  master  was  con- 
cernin'^"  the  action  of  the  courts.  King  Edward  directed 
that  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the  courts  at  West- 
minster from  all  judgments  in  the  Scottish  courts.  Baliol 
protested  that  it  was  specifically  agreed  by  the  Treaty  of 
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Brigham  that  no  Scotchman  was  liable  to  be  called  upon 
to  plead  outside  the  kingdom;  but  Edward  openly  declared, 
"Notwithstanding  any  concessions  made  before  Baliol  be- 
came king,  he  considered  himself  at  liberty  to  judge  in 
any  case  brought  before  him  from  Scotland,  and  would, 
if  necessary,  summon  the  King  of  Scots  himself  to  appear 
in  his  presence."  He  then  compelled  Baliol  formally  to 
renounce  and  cancel  not  only  the  Treaty  of  Brigham,  but 
every  stipulation  of  the  kind  "known  to  exist,  or  which 
might  be  thereafter  discovered."  Another  appeal  fol- 
lowed, and  Baliol  was  cited  to  appear  personally,  but 
refused;  he  was  thereupon  declared  contumacious  by  the 
English  parliament,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  that  three 
of  the  principal  towns  of  Scotland  should  be  "seized,"  until 
he  gave  satisfaction.  Al'  this  was  a  manifest  usurpation, 
eveu  allowing  Edward's  claims  to  supremacy  to  be  well 
founded. 

At  this  moment  Edward  became  involved  in  a  quarrel 
with  his  own  loru-superior  Phillip,  king  of  France,  by 
whom  he  was  in  turn  summoned  to  appear  under  the 
pain  of  contumacy.  Edward  met  this  demand  by  a  re- 
nunciation of  allegiance  to  Phillip  and  a  declaration 
of  war,  and  called  upon  Baliol  for  aid  as  his  vassal ;  but 
Baliol  was  also  a  vassal  of  the  French  khig,  and  had 
estates  in  France  liable  to  seizure.  He  therefore  hesi- 
tated. Edward  further  ordered  him  to  lay  an  embargo 
upon  all  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Scotland,  and  required  the 
attendance  of  many  of  the  Scottish  barons  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  France.  Finding  his  orders  disobeyed,  on  the  ICth 
of  October  Edward  issued  a  writ  to  the  sheriff  of  North- 
ampton, "  to  seize  all  lands,  goods,  and  chattels  of  John 
Baliol  and  other  Scots." 

The  Scotch  held  a  parliament  at  Scone.  All  Englishmen 
holding  office  were  summarily  dismissed.     A  committee  of 
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the  estates  was  appointed  to  act  as  guardian  of  the  king- 
dom, and  Baliol  himself  was  deprived  of  all  active  power; 
but  t  n  instrument  was  prepared  in  his  name,  reciting  the 
injuries  that  he  and  his  subjects  had  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  the  English  king,  and  renouncing  all  further 
allegiance.  Following  this  up,  a  league  was  concluded, 
offensive  and  defensive,  between  the  French  king  and 
Scotland,  represented  by  the  prelates,  nobles,  and  com- 
munity. Edward  Baliol,  the  king's  son,  was  contracted 
to  marry  the  French  king's  niece.  Phillip  bound  himself 
to  assist  Scotland  against  any  invasion  of  England,  and 
the  Scotch  agreed  to  cross  the  Border  in  case  Edward 
invaded  France. 

In  making  this  alliance  the  Scots  took  the  only  step 
possible;  for  they  had  no  choice  between  fighting  Eng- 
land with  France  as  their  ally,  or  fighting  France  as  the 
subjects  of  King  Edward.  The  contest  which  was  ap- 
proaching seemed  all  but  hopeless.  The  population  of 
England  was  six  times  as  large  as  that  of  Scotland,  and 
Edvvard  could  draw  from  Ireland  and  Wales  great  num- 
bers of  troops.  The  English  were  trained  to  war  by  con- 
stant fighting  in  France,  Ireland,  and  Wales;  while  the 
Scots  had,  for  a  very  long  period, enjoyed  a  p'  ofound  peace, 
and  were  for  the  most  part  wholly  ignoranu  of  warfare. 
'  Edward  at  once  prepared  to  invade  Scotland;  in  Janu- 
ary he  seized  the  lands  owned  by  Comyn  in  Northumber- 
land and  dold  them,  directing  the  money  to  be  applied  to 
the  raising  and  maintenance  of  1000  men-at-arms  and 
60,000  foot-soldiers,  and  in  February  issued  a  writ  for 
the  preparation  of  a  fleet  of  100  vessels. 

On  the  25th  of  March  he  crossed  the  Tweed  with  5000 
horse  and  30,000  foot.  The  Scotch  leaders  were,  of  course, 
aware  of  tne  gathering  storm,  and,  collecting  their  forces, 
attempted  a  diversion  by  crossing  the  Border  to  the  west 
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and  making  a  raid  into  Cumberland.  King  Edward,  how- 
ever, marched  north  and  besieged  Berwick,  the  richest 
and  most  flourishing  of  the  towns  of  Scotland.  With 
the  exception  of  the  castle,  it  was  weakly  fortified.  The 
attack  was  commenced  by  the  fleet,  who  were,  however, 
repulsed  and  driven  off.  A  land  assault,  led  by  the  king 
in  person,  was  then  made;  the  walls  were  captured, 
and  the  town  completely  sacked.  The  inhabitants  were 
butchered  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  condition, 
and  even  those  who  fled  to  the  churches  were  slain  within 
the  sanctuary.  Contemporary  accounts  diff'er  as  to  the 
numbers  who  perished  on  this  occasion.  Langtoff  says 
4000;  Hemingford,  8000;  Knighton,  another  English 
writer,  says  17,000;  and  Matthew  of  Westminster,  60,000. 
Whichever  of  these  writers  is  correct,  it  is  certain  that 
almost  the  whole  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the 
largest  and  most  populous  Scottish  town  were  butchered 
by  the  orders  of  the  English  king,  who  issued  direct 
orders  that  none  should  be  spared.  From  this  terrible 
visitation  Berwick,  which  was  before  called  the  Alex- 
andria of  the  West,  never  recovered.  The  castle,  which 
was  held  by  Sir  William  Douglas,  surrendered  imme- 
diately; and  Sir  William,  having  sworn  fealty  to  the  Eng- 
lish king,  was  permitted  to  depart. 

The  English  army  now  marched  north.  Patrick,  Earl 
of  Dunbar,  was  with  King  Edward;  but  his  wife,  a  noble 
and  patriotic  woman,  surrendered  the  castle  to  the  Scots. 
The  Earl  of  Surrey,  with  a  powerful  army,  sat  down 
before  it.  The  Scotch  nobles  and  people  marched  in 
great  numbers,  but  with  little  order  and  discipline,  to 
raise  the  siege.  They  were  met  by  Surrey,  whose  force, 
inured  to  arms,  easily  routed  the  Scotch  gathering,  no 
fewer  than  10,000  being  killed  in  the  conflict  and  retreat. 
The  English  army  was  joined  by  15,000  Welsh  and  30,000 
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from  Ireland,  and  marched  through  Scotland,  the  castles 
and  towns  opening  their  gates  to  Edward  as  he  came,  and 
the  nobles,  headed  by  James  the  Stewart,  coming  in  and 
doing  homage  to  him.  Baliol  was  forced  to  appear  in 
the  churchyard  of  Strath- Cathro,  near  Montrose,  arrayed 
in  regal  robes,  and  to  resign  his  kingdom  to  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  as  Edward's  representative,  and  to  repeat 
the  act  a  few  days  afterwards  at  Brechin  in  presence  of 
the  king  himself.  He  was  then,  with  his  son,  sent  a 
prisoner  to  London,  where  they  were  confined  in  the 
Tower  for  several  years.  From  Brechin  Edward  marched 
through  the  whole  of  Scotland,  visiting  all  the  principal 
towns.  He  had  now  dropped  the  title  of  Lord  Paramount 
of  Scotland,  the  country  being  considered  as  virtually 
part  of  England.  Garrisons  were  placed  in  every  strong- 
hold in  the  country,  and  many  new  castles  were  raised  to 
dominate  the  people.  The  public  documents  were  all 
carried  away  to  England,  the  great  seal  broken  in  pieces, 
and  the  stone  of  Scone — upon  which,  for  five  hundred 
years,  every  Scotch  monarch  had  been  crowned — was 
carried  away  to  Westminster,  where  it  has  ever  since 
formed  the  seat  of  the  thrones  upon  which  English  mon- 
archs  have  been  crowned. 

The  tide  of  war  had  not  passed  near  Glen  Cairn;  but 
the  excitement,  as  from  time  to  time  the  news  came  of 
stirring  events,  was  very  great.  The  tidings  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  Berwick  filled  all  with  consternation  and  grief. 
Some  of  the  men  quitted  their  homes  and  fought  at  Dun- 
bar, and  fully  half  of  these  never  returned;  but  great  as 
was  the  humiliation  and  grief  at  the  reverses  which 
had  befallen  the  Scotch  arms,  the  feeling  was  even  deeper 
and  more  bitter  at  the  readiness  with  which  the  whole  of 
the  Scotch  nobles  flocked  in  to  make  their  peace  with 
King  Edward. 
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It  seemed  so  incrediBle  that  Scotland,  which  had  so  long 
successfully  resisted  all  invaders,  should  now  tamely  yield 
without  a  struggle,  that  the  people  could  scarce  believe 
it  possible  that  their  boasted  freedom  was  gone,  that 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  no  more,  and  the  countrv 
become  a  mere  portion  of  England.  Thus,  while  the 
nobles  with  their  Norman  blood  and  connections  accepted 
the  new  state  of  things  contentedly  enough,  well  satisfied 
to  have  retained  rank  and  land,  a  deep  and  sullen  discon- 
tent reigned  among  the  people;  they  had  been  betrayed 
rather  than  conquered, and  were  determined  that  some  day 
there  should  be  an  uprising,  and  that  Scotland  would 
make  a  great  effort  yet  for  freedom.  But  for  this  a  leader 
was  needed,  and  until  such  a  one  appeared  the  people 
rested  quiet  and  bided  their  time. 

From  time  to  time  there  came  to  Glen  Cairn  tales  of 
the  doings  of  that  William  Wallace  who  had,  when  the 
English  first  garrisoned  the  Scottish  castles,  while  Edward 
was  choosing  between  the  competitors  for  her  throne, 
killed  young  Selbye  at  Dundee,  and  had  been  outlawed 
for  the  deed.  After  that  he  went  and  resided  with  his 
uncle.  Sir  Ronald  Crawford,  and  then  with  another  uncle. 
Sir  Richard  Wallace  of  Riccarton.  Here  he  gathered  a 
party  of  young  men,  eager  spirits  like  himself,  and  swore 
perpetual  hostility  to  the  English. 

One  day  Wallace  was  fishing  in  the  Irvine  when  Earl 
Percy,  the  governor  of  Ayr,  rode  past  with  a  numerous 
train.  Five  of  tnem  remained  behind  and  asked  Wallace 
for  the  fish  he  had  taken.  He  replied  that  they  were 
welcome  to  half  of  them.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  they 
seized  the  basket  and  prepared  to  carry  it  off.  Wallace 
resisted,  and  one  of  them  drew  his  sword.  Wallace  seized 
the  staff  of  his  net  and  struck  his  opponent's  sword  from 
his  hand;  this  he  snatched  up  and  stood  on  guard,  while 
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the  other  four  rushed  upon  him.  Wallace  smote  the  first 
so  terrible  a  blow  that  his  head  was  cloven  from  skull  to 
collar-bone;  with  the  next  blow  he  severed  the  right  arm 
of  another,  and  then  disabled  a  third.  The  other  two 
fled,  and  overtaking  the  earl,  called  on  him  for  help; 
"for,"  they  said,  "three  of  our  number  who  stayed  behind 
with  us  to  take  some  fish  from  the  Scot  who  was  fishing 
are  killed  or  disabled." 

"How  many  were  your  assailants?"  asked  the  earl. 

"  But  the  man  himself,"  they  answered ;  "  a  desperate 
fellow  whom  we  could  not  withstand." 

"I  have  a  brave  company  of  followers!"  the  earl  said 
with  scorn.  "You  allow  one  Scot  to  overmatch  five  of 
you!  I  shall  not  return  to  seek  for  your  adversary;  for 
were  I  to  find  him  I  should  respect  him  too  much  to  do 
him  harm." 

Fearing  that  after  this  adventure  he  could  no  longer 
remain  in  safety  with  his  uncle,  Wallace  left  him  and  took 
np  his  abode  in  Lag  Lane  Wood,  where  his  friends  joining 
him,  they  lived  a  wild  life  together,  hunting  game  and 
making  many  expeditions  through  the  country.  On  one 
occasion  he  entered  Ayr  in  disguise;  in  the  middle  of  a 
crowd  he  saw  some  English  soldiers,  who  were  boasting 
that  they  were  superior  to  the  Scots  in  strength  and  feats 
of  arms.  One  of  them,  a  strong  fellow,  was  declaring 
that  he  could  lift  a  greater  weight  than  any  two  Scots. 
He  carried  a  pole,  with  which  he  offered,  for  a  groat,  to 
let  any  Scotchman  strike  him  on  the  back  as  hard  as  he 
pleased,  saying  that  no  Scotchman  could  strike  hard 
enough  to  hurt  him. 

Wallace  offered  him  three  groats  for  a  blow.  The 
soldier  eagerly  accepted  the  money,  and  Wallace  struck 
him  so  mighty  a  blow  that  his  back  was  broken  and  he 
fell  dead  on  the  ground.    His  comrades  drew  their  swords 
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and  rushed  at  Wallace,  who  slew  two  with  the  pole,  and 
when  it  broke  drew  the  long  sword  which  was  hidden  in 
his  garments,  and  cut  his  way  through  them. 

On  another  occasion  he  again  had  a  fracas  with  the  Eng- 
lish in  Ayr,  and  after  killing  many  was  taken  prisoner. 
Earl  Percy  was  away,  and  his  lieutenant  did  not  venture 
to  execute  him  until  his  return.  A  messenger  was  sent 
to  the  Earl,  but  returned  with  strict  orders  that  nothing 
should  be  done  to  the  prisoner  until  he  came  back.  The 
bad  diet  and  foul  air  of  the  dungeon  suited  him  so  ill,  after 
his  free  life  in  the  woods,  that  he  fell  ill,  and  was  reduced 
to  so  weak  a  state  that  he  lay  like  one  dead — the  jailer 
indeed  thought  that  he  was  so,  and  he  was  carried  out  to 
be  cast  into  the  prison  burial-ground,  when  a  woman,  who 
had  been  his  nurse,  begged  his  body.  She  had  it  carried 
to  her  house,  and  then  discovered  that  life  yet  remained, 
and  by  great  care  and  good  nursing  succeeded  in  restor- 
ing him.  In  order  to  prevent  suspicion  that  he  was  still 
alive  a  fictitious  funeral  was  perl'ormed.  On  recovering, 
Wallace  had  other  frays  with  the  English,  all  of  which 
greatly  increased  his  reputation  throughout  that  part  of 
the  country,  so  that  more  adherents  came  to  him,  and  his 
band  began  to  be  formidable.  He  gradually  introduced 
an  organization  among  those  who  were  found  to  be 
friendly  to  the  cause,  and  by  bugle  notes  taken  up  and 
repeated  from  spot  to  spot  orders  could  be  despatched 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  by  which  the  members  of 
his  band  knew  whether  to  assemble  or  disperse,  to  prepare 
to  attack  an  enemy,  or  to  retire  to  their  fastnesses. 

The  first  enterprise  of  real  importance  performed  by 
the  band  was  an  attack  by  Wallace  and  fifty  of  his  asso- 
ciates on  a  party  of  soldiers,  200  strong,  conveying  pro- 
visions from  Carlisle  to  the  garrison  of  Ayr.  They  were 
under  the  command  of  John  Fen  wick,  the  gome  oflScer 
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who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  troop  by  which  "Wallace's 
father  had  been  killed.  Fenwick  left  twenty  of  his  men 
to  defend  the  waggons,  and  with  the  rest  rode  forward 
against  the  Scots.  A  stone  wall  checked  their  progress, 
and  the  Scotch,  taking  advantage  of  the  momentary  con- 
fusion, made  a  furious  charge  upon  them  with  their  spears, 
cutting  their  way  into  the  midst  of  them  and  making  a 
great  slaughter  of  men  and  horses.  The  English  rode 
round  and  round  them,  but  the  Scots,  defending  them- 
selves with  spear  and  sword,  stood  so  staunchly  together 
that  the  English  could  not  break  through. 

The  battle  was  long  and  desperate,  but  Wallace  killed 
Fenwick  with  his  own  hand,  and  after  losing  nigh  a 
hundred  of  their  number  the  English  fled  in  confusion. 
The  whole  conVoy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  who 
became  possessed  of  several  waggons,  200  carriage  horses, 
flour,  wine,  and  other  stores  in  great  abundance;  with 
these  they  retired  into  the  forest  of  Clydesdale. 

The  fame  of  this  exploit  greatly  increased  the  number 
of  Wallace's  followers.  So  formidable  did  the  gathering 
become  that  convoys  by  land  to  Ayr  were  entirely  in- 
terrupted, and  Earl  Percy  held  a  council  of  the  nobility 
at  Glasgow,  and  consulted  them  as  to  what  had  best  be 
done.  Finally,  Sir  Ronald  Crawford  was  summoned  and 
told  that  unless  he  induced  his  nephew  to  desist  from 
hostilities  they  should  hold  him  responsible  and  waste 
his  lands.  Sir  Ronald  visited  the  band  in  Clydesdale 
forest,  and  rather  than  that  harm  should  come  upon  him, 
Wallace  and  his  friends  agreed  to  a  truce  for  two  months. 
Their  plunder  was  stowed  away  in  places  of  safety,  and 
a  portion  of  the  band  being  left  to  guard  it  the  rest  dis- 
persed to  their  homes. 

Wallace  returned  to  his  uncle's,  but  was  unable  long 
to  remain  inactive,  and  taking  fifteen  followers  he  went 
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with  them  in  disguise  to  Ayr.  Wallace,  a«  usual,  was 
not  long  before  he  got  into  a  quarrel  An  English  fencing- 
master,  armed  with  sword  and  buckler,  was  in  an  open 
place  in  the  city,  challenging  any  one  to  encounter  him. 
Several  Scots  tried  their  fortune  and  were  defeated,  and 
then  seeing  Wallace  towering  above  the  crowd  he  chal- 
lenged him.  Wallace  at  once  accepted,  and  after  guard- 
ing himself  for  some  time,  with  a  mighty  sweep  of  his 
sword  he  cleft  through  buckler,  arm,  head-piece,  and  skull. 
The  English  soldiers  around  at  once  attacked  him;  his 
friends  rallied  round  him,  and  after  hard  fighting  they 
made  their  way  to  the  spot  where  they  had  left  their 
horses  and  rode  to  Lag  Lane  Wood. 

When  Earl  Percy  heard  that  Wallace  had  been  the 
leader  in  this  fray,  and  found  on  inquiry  that  he  had 
slain  the  sword-player  in  fair  fight  after  having  been 
challenged  by  him,  he  refused  to  regard  him  as  having 
broken  the  truce,  for  he  said  the  soldiers  had  done  wrong 
in  attacking  him.  Earl  Percy  was  himself  a  most  gallant 
soldier,  and  the  extraordinary  personal  prowess  of  Wallace 
excited  in  him  the  warmest  admiration,  and  he  would 
fain,  if  it  had  been  possible,  have  attached  him  to  the 
service  of  England. 

As  soon  as  the  truce  was  over  Wallace  again  attacked 
the  English.  For  a  time  he  abode  with  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
who  was  one  of  the  few  who  had  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  having  recruited  his  force,  he 
stormed  the  stronghold  called  the  Peel  of  Gargunnock, 
near  Stirling.  Then  he  entered  Perth,  leaving  his 
followers  in  Methven  Wood,  and  hearing  that  an  English 
reinforcement  was  upon  the  march,  formed  an  ambush, 
fell  upon  them,  and  defeated  them;  and  pressing  hotly 
upon  them  entered  so  close  on  their  heels  into  Kincleven 
Castle,  that  the  garrison  had  no  time  to  close  the  gate, 
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and  the  place  was  captured.  Great  stores  and  booty 
were  found  here;  these  were  carried  to  the  woods,  and 
the  castle  was  burned  to  the  ground, as  that  of  Qargunnock 
had  been,  as  Wallace's  force  was  too  small  to  enable  him  to 
hold  these  strongholds.  Indignant  at  this  enterprise  so 
close  to  their  walls  the  English  moved  out  the  whole  gar- 
rison, 1000  strong,  against  Wallace,  who  had  with  him  but 
fifty  men  in  all.  After  a  desperate  defence,  in  which  Sir 
John  Butler  and  Sir  William  de  Loraine,  the  two  officers 
in  command,  were  killed  by  Wallace  himself,  the  latter 
succeeded  in  drawing  off  his  men;  120  of  the  English 
were  killed  in  the  struggle,  of  whom  more  than  twenty 
are  said  to  have  fallen  at  the  hands  of  Wallace  alone. 
Many  other  similar  deeds  did  Wallace  perform;  his  fame 
grew  more  and  more,  as  did  the  feeling  among  the  Scotch 
peasantry  that  in  him  they  had  found  their  champion 
and  leader. 

Archie  eagerly  drank  in  the  tale  of  Wallace's  exploits, 
and  his  soul  was  fired  by  the  desire  to  follow  so  valiant 
a  leader.  He  was  now  sixteen,  his  frame  was  set  and 
vigorous,  and  exercise  and  constant  i)ractice  with  arms 
had  hardened  his  muscles.  He  became  restless  with  his 
life  of  inactivity;  and  his  mother,  seeing  that  her  quiet  and 
secluded  existence  was  no  longer  suitable  for  him,  resolved 
to  send  him  to  her  sister's  husband,  Sir  Robert  Gordon, 
who  dwelt  near  Lanark.  Upon  the  night  before  he 
started  she  had  a  long  talk  with  him. 

"  I  have  long  observed,  my  boy,"  she  said,  "  the  eager- 
ness with  which  you  constantly  practise  at  arms;  and 
Sandy  tells  me  that  he  can  no  longer  defend  himself 
against  you.  Sandy,  indeed,  is  not  a  young  man,  but  Le  is 
still  hale  and  stout,  and  has  lost  but  little  of  his  strength. 
Therefore  it  seems  that,  though  but  a  boy,  you  may  be 
considered  to  have  a  man's  strength,  for  your  father  re- 
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garded  Sandy  as  ono  of  the  stoutest  and  most  skilful  of 
his  inen-at-arins.  I  know  what  is  in  your  thoughts;  that 
you  long  to  follow  in  your  father's  footsteps,  and  to  win 
back  thfj  possessions  of  which  you  have  been  despoiled  by 
the  Ke'iTS.  But  beware,  my  boy;  you  are  yet  but  young; 
you  h  i-ve  no  friends  or  protectors,  save  Sir  Robert  Gordon, 
wlio  is  a  peaceable  man,  and  goes  with  the  times;  while 
the  Kerrs  are  a  powerful  fanjily,  able  to  put  a  strong 
body  in  the  field,  and  having  many  powerful  friends  and 
connections  throughout  the  country.  It  is  our  obscurity 
which  has  so  far  saved  you,  for  Sir  John  KeiT  would 
crush  you  without  mercy  did  he  dream  that  you  could 
ever  become  formidable;  and  he  is  surrounded  by  ruth- 
less retainers,  who  would  at  a  word  from  him  take  your 
life;  therefore  think  not  for  years  to  come  to  match  your- 
self against  the  Kerrs.  You  must  gain  a  name  and  a 
following  and  powerful  friends  before  you  move  a  step  in 
that  direction;  but  I  firmly  believe  that  the  time  will 
come  when  you  will  become  lord  of  Qlencaim  and  the 
hills  around  it.  Next,  my  boy,  I  see  that  your  thoughts 
are  ever  running  upon  the  state  of  servitude  to  which 
Scotland  is  reduced,  and  have  marked  how  eagerly  you 
listen  to  the  deeds  of  that  gallant  young  champion.  Sir 
William  Wallace.  When  the  time  comes  I  would  hold 
you  back  from  no  enterprise  in  the  cause  of  our  country; 
but  at  present  this  is  hopeless.  Valiant  as  may  be  the 
deeds  which  Wallace  and  his  band  perform,  they  are  as 
vain  as  the  strokes  of  reeds  upon  armour  against  the 
power  of  England." 
"  But,  mother,  his  following  may  swell  to  an  army." 
"Even  so,  Archie;  but  even  as  an  army  it  would  be 
but  as  chaff  before  the  wind  against  an  English  array. 
What  can  a  crowd  of  peasants,  however  valiant,  do 
against  the  trained  and  disciplined  battle  of  England. 
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You  saw  how  at  Dunbar  the  Earl  of  Surrey  scattered 
them  like  sheep,  and  then  many  of  the  Scotch  nobles 
were  present.  So  far  there  is  no  sign  of  any  of  the  Scot- 
tish nobles  giving  aid  or  countenance  to  Wallace,  and 
even  should  he  gather  an  army,  fear  for  the  loss  of  their 
estates,  a  jealousy  of  this  young  leader,  and  the  Norman 
blood  in  their  veins,  will  bind  them  to  England,  and  the 
Scotch  would  have  to  face  not  only  the  army  of  the  in- 
vader, but  the  feudal  forces  of  our  own  nobles.  I  say 
not  that  enterprises  like  those  of  Wallace  do  not  aid  the 
cause,  for  they  do  so  greatly  by  exciting  the  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  at  large,  as  they  have  done  in 
your  case.  They  show  them  that  the  English  are  not 
invincible,  and  that  even  when  in  greatly  superior  num- 
bers they  may  be  defeated  by  Scotchmen  who  love  their 
country.  They  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  resistance  and  of 
hope,  and  prepare  the  time  when  the  country  shall  make 
a  general  effort.  Until  that  time  comes,  my  son,  lasis- 
tance  against  the  English  power  is  vain.  Even  were  it 
not  so,  you  are  too  young  to  take  part  in  such  strife,  but 
when  you  attain  the  age  of  manhood,  if  you  should  still 
wish  to  join  the  bands  of  Wallace — that  is,  if  he  be  still 
able  to  make  head  against  the  English — I  will  not  say 
nay.  Here,  my  son,  is  your  father's  sword.  Sandy 
picked  it  up  as  he  lay  slain  on  the  hearthstone,  and  hid 
it  away;  but  now  I  can  trust  it  with  you.  May  it  be 
drawn  some  day  in  the  cause  of  Scotland!  And  now,  my 
boy,  the  hour  is  late,  and  you  had  best  to  bed,  for  it  were 
well  that  you  made  an  early  start  for  Lanaik." 

The  next  morning  Archie  started  soon  after  daybreak. 
On  his  back  he  carried  a  wallet,  in  which  was  a  new 
suit  of  clothes  suitable  for  one  of  the  rank  of  a  gentle- 
man, which  his  mother  had  with  great  stint  and  difficulty 
procured  for  him.    He  strode  briskly  along,  proud  of  the 
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possession  of  a  sword  for  the  first  time.  It  was  in  itself 
a  badge  of  manhood,  for  at  that  time  all  men  went  armed. 

As  he  neared  the  gates  of  Lanark  he  saw  a  party  issue 
out  and  ride  towards  him,  and  recognized  in  their  leader 
Sir  John  Kerr.  Pulling  his  cap  down  over  his  eyes,  he 
strode  forward,  keeping  by  the  side  of  the  road  that  the 
horsemen  might  pass  freely,  but  paying  no  heed  to  them 
otherwise. 

"Hallo,  sirrah!"  Sir  John  exclaimed,  reining  in  his 
horse,  "  who  are  you  who  pass  a  knight  and  a  gentleman 
on  the  highway  without  vailing  his  bonnet  in  respect?" 

"  I  am  a  gentleman  and  the  son  of  a  knight,"  Archie 
said,  looking  fearlessly  up  into  the  face  of  his  questioner. 
"  I  am  Archie  Forbes,  and  I  "^'^ail  my  bonnet  to  no  man 
living  save  those  whom  I  respect  and  honour." 

So  saying,  without  another  word  he  strode  forward  to 
the  town.     Sir  John  looked  darkly  after  him. 

"Red  Roy,"  he  said  sternly,  turning  to  one  who 
rode  behind  him,  "  you  have  failed  in  your  trust.  I  told 
you  to  watch  the  boy,  and  from  time  to  time  you  brought 
me  news  that  he  was  growing  up  but  a  village  churl.  He 
IS  no  churl,  and  unless  I  mistake  me,  he  will  some  day  be 
dangerous.  Let  me  know  when  he  next  returns  to  the 
village;  we  must  then  take  speedy  steps  for  preventing 
him  from  becominor  troublesome." 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

SIR  WILLIAM  WALLACEL 

^^J  RCHIE'S  coming  had  been  expected  Vy  Sir 
Robert  Gordon,  and  he  was  warmly  welcomed. 
He  had,  once  or  twice  a  year  paid  short  visits 
to  the  house,  but  his  mother  could  not  bring 
herself  to  part  with  him  for  more  than  a  few 
days  at  a  time;  and  so  long  as  he  needed  only 
such  rudiments  of  learning  as  were  deemed  useful  at  the 
time,  she  herself  was  fully  able  to  teach  them ;  but  now 
that  the  time  had  come  when  it  was  needful  that  he 
should  be  perfected  in  the  exercises  of  arms,  she  felt  it 
necessary  to  relinquish  him. 

Sir  Robert  Gordon  had  no  children  of  his  own,  and 
regarded  his  nephew  as  his  heir,  and  had  readily  under- 
taken to  provide  him  with  the  best  instruction  which 
could  be  obtained  in  Lanark.  There  was  resident  in  the 
town  a  man  who  had  served  for  many  years  in  the  army 
of  the  King  of  France,  and  had  been  master  of  arms  in 
his  regiment.  His  skill  with  his  sword  was  considered 
marvellous  by  his  countrymen  at  Lanark,  for  the  scien- 
tific use  of  weapons  was  as  yet  but  little  known  in  Scot- 
land, and  he  had  also  in  several  trials  of  skill  easily 
worsted  the  best  swordsmen  in  the  English  garrison. 
Sir  Robert  Gordon  at  once  engaged  this  man  as  in- 
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structor  to  Archie.  As  his  residence  was  three  miles 
from  the  town,  and  the  lad  urged  that  two  or  three  hours 
a  day  of  practice  would  by  no  means  satisfy  him,  a  room 
was  provided,  and  his  instructor  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  castle.  Here,  from  early  morning  until  night,  Archie 
practised,  with  only  such  intervals  for  rest  as  were  de- 
manded by  his  master  himself.  The  latter,  pleased  with 
so  eager  a  pupil,  astonished  at  first  at  the  skill  and 
strength  which  he  already  possessed,  and  seeing  in  him 
one  who  would  do  more  than  justice  to  all  the  pains  that 
he  could  bestow  upon  him,  grudged  no  labour  in  bringing 
him  forward  and  in  teaching  him  all  he  knew. 

"  He  is  already  an  excellent  swordsman,"  he  said  at  the 
end  of  the  first  week's  work  to  Sir  Robert  Gordon;  "he 
is  well-nigh  as  strong  as  a  man,  with  all  the  quickness 
and  activity  of  a  boy.  In  straightforward  fighting  he 
needs  but  little  teaching.  Of  the  finer  strokes  he  as  yet 
knows  nothing;  but  such  a  pupil  will  learn  as  much  in  a 
week  as  the  ordinary  slow-blooded  learner  will  acquire  in 
a  year.  In  three  months  I  warrant  I  will  teach  him  all 
I  know,  and  will  engage  that  he  shall  be  a  match  for  any 
Englishman  north  of  the  Tweed,  save  in  the  matter  of 
downright  strength;  that  he  will  get  in  time,  for  he  pro- 
mises to  grow  out  into  a  tall  and  stalwart  man,  and  it 
will  need  a  goodly  champion  to  hold  his  own  against  him 
when  he  comes  to  his  full  growth." 

In  the  intervals  of  pike  and  sword-play  Six  Robert 
Gordon  himself  instructed  him  in  equitation;  but  the 
lad  did  not  take  to  this  so  kindly  as  he  did  to  his  other 
exercises,  saying  that  he  hoped  he  should  always  have  to 
fight  on  foot.  Still,  as  his  uncle  pointed  out  that  as- 
suredly this  would  not  be  the  case,  since  m  battle 
knights  and  squires  always  fought  on  horseback,  he 
strove  hard  to  acquire  a  firm  and  steady  seat.     Of  an 
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evening  Archie  sat  with  his  uncle  and  aunt,  the  latter 
reading,  the  former  relating  stories  of  Scotch  history  and 
of  the  doings  and  genealogies  of  great  families.  Some- 
times there  were  friends  staying  in  the  castle;  for  Sir 
Rohert  Gordon,  although  by  no  means  a  wealthy  knight, 
was  greatly  liked,  and,  being  of  an  hospitable  nature,  was 
glad  to  have  guests  in  the  house. 

Their  nearest  neighbour  was  Mistress  Marion  Bradfute 
of  Lamington,  near  EUerslie.  She  was  a  young  lady  of 
great  beauty.  Her  father  had  been  for  some  time  dead, 
and  she  had  but  lately  lost  her  mother,  who  had  been  a 
great  friend  of  Lady  Gordon.  With  her  lived  as  com- 
panion and  guardian  an  aunt,  the  sister  of  her  mother. 

Mistress  Bradfute,  besides  her  estate  of  Lamington, 
possessed  a  house  in  Lanark;  and  she  was  frequently  at 
Sir  Robert's  castle,  he  having  been  named  one  of  her 
guardians  under  her  father's  will.  Often  in  the  even- 
ing the  conversation  turned  upon  the  situation  of  Scot- 
land, the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  the  English,  and  the 
chances  of  Scotland  some  day  ridding  herself  of  the  domi- 
nation. 

Sir  RofcpH  ever  spoke  guardedly,  for  he  was  one  who 
loved  not  strife,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  Archie  caused  him 
much  anxiety;  he  often,  therefore,  pointed  out  to  him 
the  madness  of  eiforts  of  isolated  parties  like  those  of 
Wallace,  which,  he  maintained,  advanced  in  no  way  the 
freedom  of  the  country,  while  they  enrj,gcd  the  English 
and  caused  them  to  redouble  the  harshness  and  oppression 
of  their  rule.  Wallace's  name  was  frequently  mentioned, 
and  Archie  always  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  his  hero; 
and  he  could  see  that,  although  Mistress  Bradfute  said 
but  little,  she  fully  shared  his  views.  It  was  but  natural 
that  Wallace's  name  should  come  so  often  forward,  for  his 
deeds,  his  hairbreadth  escapes,  his  marvellous  personal 
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strength  and  courage,  were  the  theme  of  talk  in  every 
Scotch  home;  but  at  Lanark  at  present  it  was  specially 
prominent,  for  with  his  band  he  had  taken  up  his  abode 
in  a  wild  and  broken  country  known  as  Cart  Lane  Craigs, 
and  more  than  once  he  had  entered  Lanark  and  had  had 
frays  with  the  En<ylish  soldiers  there. 

It  was  near  a  ^  mr  since  the  defeat  of  Dunbar;  and 
although  the  feats  of  Wallace  in  storming  small  fortalices 
and  cutting  off  English  convoys  had  excited  at  once  hope 
amongst  the  Scotch  end  anger  in  the  English,  the  hold  of 
the  latter  on  the  conquered  country  appeared  more  settled 
than  ever.  Wallace's  adherents  had  indeed  gained  in 
strength;  but  they  were  still  regarded  as  a  mere  band 
of  outlaws  who  might  be  troublesome,  but  were  in  no 
degree  formi/'pble. 

Every  great  town  and  hold  throughout  Scotland  was 
garrisoned  by  English  in  force  deemed  amply  sufficient 
to  repress  any  trouble  which  might  arise,  while  behind 
them  was  the  whole  power  of  England  ready  to  march 
north  in  case  it  should  be  needful.  It  seemed,  indeed, 
that  Scotland  was  completely  and  for  ever  subjugated. 

One  afternoon,  when  Archie  had  escorted  Mistress  Brad- 
fute  to  Lamington,  she  said  to  him  as  he  bade  her  farewell: 

"  I  think  you  can  keep  a  secret,  Master  Forbes." 

"  I  trust  so,"  Archie  replied. 

"I  know  how  much  you  admire  and  reverence  Sir 
William  Wallace.  If  you  will  come  hither  this  evening, 
at  eight  o'clock,  you  shall  see  him." 

Archie  uttered  an  exclamation  of  delight  and  sur- 
prise. 

"Mind,  Archie,  I  am  telling  you  a  secret  which  is  known 
only  to  Sir  William  himself  and  a  few  of  his  chosen 
followers;  but  I  have  obtained  his  permission  to  divulge 
it  to  you,  assuring  him  that  you  can  be  fully  truBted." 
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"  I  would  lay  down  my  life  for  him,"  the  lad  said. 

"I  think  you  would,  Archie;  and  so  would  I,  for  Sir 
William  Wallace  is  my  husband!" 

Archie  gave  a  gasp  of  astonishment  and  surprise. 

"Yes,"  she  repeated, "  he  is  my  husband.  And  now  ride 
back  to  your  uncle's.  I  left  the  piece  of  embroidery  upon 
which  I  was  working  on  your  aunt's  table.  It  will  be  a 
good  excuse  for  you  to  ride  over  with  it  this  evening." 
So  saying,  she  sprang  lightly  from  the  pillion  on  which 
she  had  been  riding  behind  Archie.  The  lad  rode  back  in 
wild  excitement  at  the  thought  that  before  night  he  was 
to  see  the  hero  whoso  deeds  had,  for  the  last  three  years, 
excited  his  admiration  and  wonder. 

At  eight  o'clopk  exactly  he  drew  rein  again  at  Laming- 
ton.  He  was  at  once  admitted,  and  was  conducted  to  a 
room  where  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  sitting,  and 
where  beside  her  stood  a  very  tall  and  powerfully-built 
young  man,  with  a  singularly  handsome  face  and  a 
courteous  and  gentle  manner  which  seemed  altogether  out 
of  character  with  the  desperate  adventures  in  which  he 
was  constantly  engaged. 

In  Scotland  the  laws  of  chivalry,  as  they  were  strictly 
observed  in  the  courts  of  England  and  France,  did  not 
prevail.  Sir  William  Wallace  had  not  received  the  order 
of  knighthood;  but  in  Scotch  families  the  prefix  of  Sir 
descended  from  father  to  eldest  son,  as  it  does  in  the 
present  day  with  the  title  of  Baronet.  Thus  William 
Wallace,  when  his  father  and  elder  brother  were  killed, 
succeeded  to  the  title.  Knighthoods,  or,  as  we  should 
call  them,  baronetcies,  were  bestowed  in  Scotland,  as  in 
England,  for  bravery  in  the  field  and  distinguished  ser- 
vices. The  English,  with  their  stricter  laws  of  chivalry, 
did  not  recognize  these  hereditary  titles;  and  Sir  William 
Wallace  and  many  of  his  adherents  who  bear  the  prefix 
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of  Sir  in  all  Scotch  histories,  are  spoken  of  without  that 
title  in  contemporary  English  documents.  Archie  himself 
had  inherited  the  title  from  his  father  j  and  the  prefix 
was,  indeed,  applied  to  the  heads  of  almost  all  families  of 
gentle  blood  in  Scotland. 

"This,  Sir  William,"  Marion  said,  "is  Sir  Archibald 
Forbes,  of  whom  I  have  often  spoken  to  you  as  one  of 
your  most  fervent  admirers.  He  is  a  true  Scotsman,  and 
he  yearns  for  the  time  when  he  may  draw  his  sword  in 
the  cause  of  his  country." 

"He  is  over  young  yet,"  Sir  William  said  smiling;  "but 
time  will  cure  that  defect.  It  is  upon  the  young  blood 
of  Scotland  that  our  hopes  rest.  The  elders  are  for  the 
most  part  but  half  Scotchmen,  and  do  not  feel  shame  for 
their  country  lying  at  the  feet  oi  England;  but  from  their 
sons  I  hope  for  better  things.  The  example  of  my  dear 
friend,  Sir  John  Grahame,  is  being  followed;  and  I  trust 
that  many  young  men  of  good  family  will  soon  join 
them." 

"  I  would  that  the  time  had  come  when  I  too  could  do 
so,  sir,"  Archie  said  warmly.  "  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
long  before  you  may  think  me  capable  of  being  admitted 
to  the  honour  of  fighting  beside  you.  Do  you  not  re- 
member that  you  yourself  were  but  eighteen  when  you 
slew  young  Selbye?" 

"I  am  a  bad  example  to  be  followed,"  Sir  William 
replied  with  a  smile;  "besides,  nature  made  an  excepticii 
in  my  case  and  orought  me  to  my  full  strength  and 
stature  full  four  years  before  the  time.  Mistress  Marion 
tells  me,  however,  that  you  too  are  strong  beyond  your 
years." 

"I  have  practised  unceasingly,  sir,  with  my  weapons 
for  the  last  two  years;  and  deem  me  not  boastful  when 
I  say  that  my  instructor,  Duncan  Macleod  of  Lanark, 
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who  is  a  famous  swordsman,  says  that  I  could  hold  my 
O'wn  and  more  against  any  English  soldier  in  the  gar- 
rison." 

"  I  know  Duncan  by  report,"  Sir  William  replied,  "and 
that  he  is  a  famous  swordsman,  having  learned  the  art  in 
France,  where  they  are  more  skilled  by  far  than  we  are 
in  Scotland.  As  for  myself,  I  must  own  that  it  is  my 
strength  rather  than  my  skill  which  gives  me  an  advan- 
tage in  a  conflict;  for  I  put  my  trust  in  a  downright 
blow,  and  find  that  the  skill  of  an  antagonist  matters  but 
little,  seeing  that  my  blow  will  always  cleave  through 
sword  as  well  as  helm.  Nevertheless  I  do  not  decry  skill, 
seeing  that  between  two  who  are  in  any  ways  equally 
matched  in  strength  and  courage  the  most  skilful  swords- 
man must  assuredly  conquer.  Well,  since  that  be  the 
report  of  you  by  Master  Duncan,  I  should  think  you 
might  even  take  to  arms  at  the  age  that  I  did  myself; 
and  when  that  time  comes,  should  your  intentions  hold 
the  same,  and  the  English  not  have  made  an  end  of  me, 
I  shall  be  right  glad  to  have  you  by  my  side.  Should 
you,  in  any  of  your  visits  to  Lanark — whither,  Marion 
tells  me,  you  ride  frequently  with  Sir  Robert  Gordon — 
hear  ought  of  intended  movements  of  English  troops,  or 
gather  any  news  which  it  may  concern  me  to  know,  I 
pray  you  to  ride  hither  at  once.  Marion  has  always 
messengers  whom  she  may  despatch  to  me,  seeing  that 
I  need  great  care  in  visiting  her  here,  lest  I  might  be 
surprised  by  the  English,  who  are  ever  upon  the  look-out 
for  me.  And  now  farewell!  Remember  that  you  have 
always  a  friend  in  William  Wallace." 

Winter  was  now  at  hand,  and  a  week  or  two  later  Mistress 
Marion  moved  into  her  house  in  Lanark,  where  Archie, 
when  he  rode  in,  often  visited  her.  In  one  of  her  con- 
versations she  told  him  that  she  had  been  married  to  Sir 
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Willitun  nigh  upon  two  years,  and  that  a  daughter  had 
been  bom  to  her  who  was  at  present  kept  by  an  old 
nurse  of  her  own  in  a  cottage  hard  hy  Lamington.  "I  tell 
you  this,  Archie,"  she  said,  "for  there  is  no  saying  at  what 
time  calamity  may  fall  upon  us.  Sir  William  is  so  daring 
and  careless  that  I  live  in  constant  dread  of  his  death  or 
capture;  and  did  it  become  known  ^hat  I  am  his  wife, 
doubtless  my  estate  would  be  forf  jd  and  myself  taken 
prisoner;  and  in  that  case  it  were  well  that  my  little 
daughter  should  find  friends." 

"  I  wonder  that  you  do  not  stay  at  Lamington,"  Archie 
said;  "  for  Sir  William's  visits  to  you  here  may  well  be 
discovered,  and  both  he  and  you  be  put  in  peril." 

"I  would  gladly  do  so,"  she  said;  "  but  as  you  may  have 
heard,  Young  Hazelrig,  the  governor's  son,  persecutes  me 
with  his  attentions;  he  is  moved  thereto  methinks  rather 
by  a  desire  for  my  possessions  than  any  love  for  myself. 
He  frequently  rode  over  to  Lamington  to  see  me,  and  as 
there  are  necessarily  many  there  who  suspect,  if  they  do 
not  know,  my  secret,  my  husband  would  be  more  likely 
to  be  surprised  in  a  lonely  house  there,  than  he  would  be 
in  the  city,  where  he  can  always  leave  or  enter  our  abode 
by  the  passage  into  a  back  street  unseen  by  any." 

A  few  days  later  Archie  had  ridden  into  Lanark  bear- 
ing a  message  from  his  uncle;  he  had  put  up  his  horse,  and 
was  walking  along  the  principal  street  when  he  heard  a 
tumult  and  the  clashing  of  swords;  he  naturally  hurried 
up  to  see  what  was  the  cause  of  the  fray,  and  he  saw 
Sir  William  Wallace  and  a  young  companion  defending 
themselves  with  difficulty  against  a  number  of  English 
soldiers  led  by  young  Hazelrig,  the  son  of  the  governor, 
and  Sir  Robert  Thome,  one  of  his  officers.  Archie  stood 
for  a  few  moments  irresolute;  but  as  the  number  of  the 
assailants  increased,  as  fresh  soldiers  hearing  the  sound 
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of  the  fray  came  running  down  the  street,  and  Sir 
William  and  his  friend,  although  they  had  slain  several, 
were  greatly  overmatched,  he  hesitated  no  longer,  but, 
drawinf^  his  sword,  rushed  through  the  soldiers,  and 
placing  himself  by  the  side  of  Wallace,  joined  in  the  fray. 
Wallace  recognized  him  with  a  nod. 

"  It  is  sooner  than  I  bargained  for,  Sir  Archie;  but  you 
are  very  welcome.  Ah !  that  was  well  smitten,  and  Duncan 
did  not  overpraise  your  skill,"  he  exclaimed,  as  Archie  cut 
down  one  soldier,  and  wounded  another  who  pressed  upon 
him. 

"  They  are  gathering  in  force.  Sir  William,"  the  knight's 
companion  said,  "  and  if  we  do  not  cut  our  way  through 
them  we  shall  assuredly  be  taken."  Keeping  near  the  wall 
they  retreated  down  the  street,  Archie  and  Sir  John 
Grahame,  for  it  was  he,  clearing  the  way,  and  Wallace 
defending  the  rear.  So  terrific  were  the  blows  he  dealt 
that  the  English  soldiers  shrank  back  from  attacking 
him. 

At  this  moment  two  horsemen  rode  up  and  reined  in 
their  horses  to  witness  the  fray.  They  were  father  and 
son,  and  the  instant  the  eyes  of  the  elder  fell  upon  Archie 
he  exclaimed  to  his  son: 

"  This  is  good  fortune.  That  is  young  Forbes  fighting 
by  the  side  of  the  outlaw  Wallace.  I  will  finish  our  dis- 
pute at  once." 

So  saying  he  drew  his  sword,  and  urged  his  horse 
through  the  soldiers  towards  Archie;  the  latter  equally 
recognized  the  enemy  of  his  family.  Sir  John  aimed  a 
sweeping  blow  at  him.  The  lad  parried  it,  and,  leaping 
back,  struck  at  the  horse's  leg.  The  animal  fell  instantly, 
and  as  he  did  so  Archie  struck  full  on  the  helm  of  Sir  John 
Kerr,  stretching  him  on  the  ground  beside  his  horse. 

By  this  time  the  little  party  had  retreated  down  the 
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street  until  they  were  passing  the  house  of  Marion  Brad- 
fute.  The  door  opened,  and  Marion  herself  cried  to  them 
to  enter.  So  hemmed  in  were  they,  indeed,  that  further 
retreat  was  now  impossible,  and  there  being  no  time  for 
hesitation,  Wallace  and  his  companions  sprang  in  before 
their  assailants  could  hinder  them,  and  shut  the  door 
behind  them. 

"Marion,"  Wallace  exclaimed,  "why  did  you  do  this? 
It  mattered  not  were  I  killed  or  taken;  but  now  you 
have  brought  danger  upon  yourself." 

"But  it  mattered  much  to  me.  What  would  life  be 
worth  were  you  killed?  Think  not  of  danger  to  me. 
>.ngry  as  they  may  be,  they  will  hardly  touch  a  woman. 
But  waste  no  time  in  talking,  for  the  door  will  soon  yield 
to  their  blows.  Fly  by  the  back  entrance,  while  there  is 
time." 

So  saying,  she  hurried  them  to  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  without  allowing  them  to  pause  for  another  word 
almost  pushed  them  out,  and  closed  the  door  behind  them. 
The  lane  was  deserted;  but  the  shouts  and  clamour  of  the 
English  soldiers  beyond  the  houses  rose  loud  in  the  air. 
"Quick,  Sir  William,"  Sir  John  Grahame  said, "  or  we  shall 
be  cut  off!  They  will  bethink  them  of  the  back  way,  and 
send  soldiers  down  to  intercept  us." 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  case,  for  as  they  ran  they  heard 
shouts  behind,  and  saw  some  English  soldiers  entering  the 
otlier  end  of  the  lane.  In  front,  however,  all  was  clear,  and 
running  on  they  turned  into  another  street,  and  then  down 
to  the  gate.  The  guard,  hearing  the  tumult,  had  turned 
out,  and  seeing  them  running,  strove  to  bar  their  way. 
Wallace,  however,  cleared  a  path  by  sweeping  blows  with 
his  sword,  and  dashing  through  the  gates  into  the  open 
country  they  were  safe.  For  some  distance  they  ran 
without  checking  their  speed,  and  then  as  they  ncared  a 
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wood,  where  they  no  longer  feared  pursuit,  they  broke 
into  a  walk. 

"  My  best  thanks  to  you,"  Wallace  said  to  Archie.  "  You 
have  indeed  proved  yourHclf  a  staunch  and  skilful  swords- 
man,and  Duncan's  opinion  is  well  founded.  Indeed  I  could 
wish  for  no  stouter  sword  beside  me  in  a  fight;  but  what 
will  you  do  now  ?  If  you  think  that  you  were  not  recog- 
nized you  can  return  to  your  uncle;  but  if  any  there 
knew  you,  you  must  even  then  take  to  the  woods  with 
me. 

"  I  was  recognized,"  Archie  said  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction. 
"The  armed  knight  whom  you  saw  attack  me  was  Sir  John 
Kerr,  the  slayer  of  my  father  and  the  enemy  of  my  house. 
Assuredly  he  will  bring  the  news  of  my  share  in  the  fray 
to  the  ears  of  the  governor." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  he  will  carry  any  news  for  some 
time,"  Sir  William  replied;  "for  that  blow  you  gave  him 
on  the  head  must  have  well-nigh  brought  your  quarrel  to 
an  end.  It  is  a  pity  that  your  arm  had  not  a  little  more 
weight,  for  then,  assuredly  you  would  have  slain  him." 

"  But  the  one  with  him  was  his  son,"  Archie  said,  "and 
would  know  me  too;  so  that  I  shall  not  be  safe  for  an  hour 
at  my  uncle's." 

"  In  that  case,  Sir  Archie,  you  must  needs  go  with  me, 
there  being  no  other  way  for  it,  and  truly,  now  that  it 
IS  proved  a  matter  of  necessity,  I  am  glad  that  it  has  so 
chanced,  since  I  see  that  your  youth  is  indeed  no  draw- 
back; and  Sir  John  Grahame  will  agree  with  me  that  there 
b  no  better  sword  in  my  company." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  the  young  knight  said.  "  I  could  scarce 
believe  my  eyes  when  I  saw  one  so  young  bear  himself  so 
stoutly.  Without  his  aid  I  could  assuredly  have  made  no 
way  through  the  soldiers  who  barred  our  retreat;  and 
truly  his  sword  did  more  execution  than  mine,  although  I 
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fought  my  best.  If  you  will  accept  my  friendship,  young 
sir,  henceforth  we  will  be  brothers  in  arms."  Colouring 
witl  pleasure,  Archie  grasped  the  hand  which  the  young 
knight  held  out  to  him. 

"Ihat  is  well  said.Sir  John,"  Wallace  assented.  "Hitherto 
you  and  I  have  been  like  brothers;  henceforth  there  will 
be  three  of  us,  and  I  foresee  that  the  only  difficulty  we 
shall  have  with  this  our  youngest  relation  will  be  to  curb 
his  courage  and  ardour.  Who  knows,"  he  went  on  sadly, 
"but  that  save  you  two  I  am  now  alone  in  the  world! 
My  heart  misgives  me  sorely  as  to  the  fate  of  Marion; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  Scotland,  to  whom  my  life 
is  sworn,  I  would  that  I  had  stopped  and  died  outside  her 
door  before  I  entered  nd  brought  danger  upon  her  head. 
Had  I  had  time  to  reflect,  methinks  I  would  have  done 
so;  but  I  heard  her  call,  I  saw  the  open  door,  and  without 
time  for  thought  or  reflection  I  leapt  in." 

"  You  must  not  blame  yourself,  Sir  William,"  Qrahame 
said,  "for,  indeed,  there  was  no  time  for  thought;  nor  will 
I  that  it  should  have  been  otherwise,  even  should  harm, 
which  I  cannot  believe,  befall  Mistress  Marion.  It  is  on  you 
that  the  hopes  of  Scotland  nov/  rest.  You  have  awakened 
her  spirit  and  taught  the  lesson  of  resistance.  Soon  I 
hope  that  the  fire  now  smouldering  in  the  breast  of  every 
true  Scotsman  will  burst  into  flame,  and  that  Scotland 
will  make  a  great  effort  for  freedom ;  but  were  you  to  fall 
now,  despair  would  seize  on  all  and  all  hope  of  a  general 
rising  be  at  an  end." 

Wallace  made  no  reply,  but  strode  silently  forward.  A 
short  distance  farther  they  came  to  the  spot  whore  three 
of  Wallace's  followers  were  holding  horses,  for  he  had, 
on  his  entry  into  Lanark,  been  accompanied  by  another 
of  his  party,  who  had  been  slain  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fray.    Wallace  bade  Archie  mount  the  spare  horse, 
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and  they  then  rode  to  Cart  Lane  Craigs,  scarce  a  word 
being  spoken  on  their  journey. 

Wallace's  headquarters  were  upon  a  narrow  shelf  of 
rock  on  the  face  of  a  s^^^eep  and  craggy  hill.  It  was  well 
chosen  against  surprise,  and  could  be  held  against  sudden 
attack  even  by  a  large  force,  since  both  behind  and  in 
front  the  face  of  the  hill  was  too  steep  to  be  climbed,  and 
the  only  approach  was  by  a  steep  and  winding  path  which 
two  men  could  hold  against  a  host.  The  ledge  was  some  50 
feet  long  hy  12  wide.  At  the  back  a  natural  depression  in 
the  crags  had  been  deepened  so  as  to  form  a  shallow  c&  e 
just  deep  enough  to  afford  a  defence  against  the  weather; 
here  a  pile  of  heather  served  as  a  bed  for  Wallace, 
Qrahame,  and  oi^e  or  two  others  of  the  leaders  of  his  com- 
pany, and  here  Wallace  told  Archie  that  his  place  was  to 
be.  On  the  ledge  without  were  some  low  arbours  of  heather 
in  which  lay  ten  of  Wallace's  bravest  companions;  the 
rest  of  his  band  were  scattered  among  the  surrounding 
hills,  or  in  the  woods,  and  a  bugle  note  repeated  from  place 
to  place  would  call  all  together  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

Of  store?  and  provisions  there  was  no  lack,  these  having 
been  obtained  in  very  large  quantities  from  the  convoys 
of  supplies  and  the  castles  that  had  been  captured. 
Money,  too,  was  not  wanting,  considerable  amounts 
having  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  the  peasantry  through 
all  the  country  round  were  glad  in  every  way  to  assist 
the  band,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  champions. 

Archie  sat  down  by  Sir  John  Grahame,  who  gave  him 
particulars  regarding  the  strength  of  the  various  bands, 
their  position,  the  rules  which  had  been  laid  down  by 
Wallace  for  their  order,  the  system  of  signals  and  other 
particulars;  while  Wallace  paced  restlessly  up  and  down 
the  narrow  shelf,  a  prey  to  the  keenest  anxiety.  Towards 
nightfall  two  of  the  men  were  despatched  towards  Lanark 
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to  endeavour  to  find  out  what  had  taken  place  there;  but 
in  an  hour  they  returned  with  a  woman,  whom  both 
Sir  William  and  Archie  recognized  as  one  of  the  female 
attendants  of  Marion.  A  single  glance  sufficed  to  tell  her 
tale.  Her  face  was  swollen  with  crying,  and  wore  a  look 
of  horror  as  well  as  of  grief. 

"  She  is  dead !"  Wallace  exclaimed  in  a  low  voice. 

"Alas!"  the  woman  sobbed,  "that  I  should  have  to  tell 
it  Yes,  my  dear  mistress  is  dead;  she  was  slain  by  the 
orders  of  the  governor  himself,  for  having  aided  your 
escape." 

A  groan  burst  from  Wallace,  a  cry  of  horror  and  in- 
dignation from  his  followers.  The  former  turned,  and 
without  a  word  strode  away  and  threw  himself  upon  the 
heather.  The  others,  heart-struck  at  the  cruel  blow 
which  had  befallen  their  chief,  and  burning  with  indig- 
nation and  rage,  could  only  utter  oaths  of  vengeance  and 
curses  on  the  English  tyrants. 

After  a  time  Grahame  went  to  the  cave,  and  putting  his 
hand  on  Wallace's  shoulder  strove  to  address  a  few  words 
of  consolation  to  him. 

Sir  William  rose:  "I  have  done  with  weeping,  Grahame, 
or  rather  I  will  put  off  my  weeping  until  I  have  time  for 
it.  The  first  thing  to  think  of  is  vengeance,  and  ven- 
geance I  swear  that  I  will  have.  This  night  I  will  strike 
the  first  blow  in  earnest  towards  freeing  Scotland.  It 
may  be  that  God  has  willed  it  that  this  cruel  blow, 
which  has  been  struck  at  me,  shall  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ing this  about.  Hitherto,  although  I  have  hated  the 
English  and  have  fought  against  them,  it  has  been  but 
fitfully  and  without  order  or  method,  seeing  that  other 
things  were  in  my  heart.  Henceforth  I  will  live  but  for 
vengeance  and  Scotland.  Hitherto  the  English  have 
regarded  me  aa  an  outlaw  and  a  brigand.  Henceforth  they 
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shall  view  me  as  an  enemy  to  be  dreaded  Sound  the 
signal  of  assembly  at  once.  Signify  that  as  many  as 
are  within  reach  shall  gather  below  in  two  hours.  There 
will  be  but  few,  for,  not  dreaming  of  this,  the  bands  but 
two  days  since  dispersed.  But  even  were  there  none  but 
ourselves  it  would  suffice.  To-night  we  will  take  Lanark." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  LANABE. 

LOW  shout  of  enthusiasm  rose  from  Wallace's 
followers,  and  they  repeated  his  words  as  though 
it  had  been  a  vow.  "To-night  we  will  take 
]^}^     Lanark."    The  notes  of  a  bugle  rang  through 
A^f"      the  air,  and  Archie  could  hear  them  repeated  as 
by  an  echo  by  others  far  away  in  the  woods. 
The  next  two  hours  were  spent  in  cooking  and  eating 
a  meal;  then  the  party  on  the  ledge  descended  the  nar- 
row path,  several  of  their  number  bearing  torches.    At 
a  short  distance  from  its  foot  some  other  torches  were 
seen,  and  fifteen  men  were  found  gathered  together. 

In  a  few  words  the  sad  news  of  what  had  taken  place 
at  Lanark  was  related  to  them  and  the  determination 
which  had  been  arrived  at,  and  then  the  whole  party 
marched  away  to  the  west.  Archie's  heart  beat  with 
excitement  as  he  felt  himself  engaged  in  one  of  the 
adventures  which  had  so  filled  his  thoughts  and  excited 
his  admiration.  An  adventure,  too,  far  surpassing  in 
magnitude  and  importance  any  in  which  Wallace  had 
hitherto  been  engaged. 

It  seemed  almost  like  an  act  of  madness  for  twenty- 
five  men  to  attack  a  city  garrisoned  by  over  500  English 
troops,  defended    by  strong  walls;    but   Archie  nev^r 
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doubted  for  a  moment  that  success  would  attend  the 
enterprise,  so  implicit  was  his  confidence  in  his  leader. 
When  at  some  little  distance  from  the  town  they  halted, 
and  Wallace  ordered  a  tree  to  be  felled  and  lopped  of  its 
branches.  It  was  some  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
butt  and  thirty  feet  long.  A  rope  had  been  brought,  and 
this  was  now  cut  into  lengths  of  some  four  feet.  W^allace 
placed  ten  of  his  men  on  each  side  of  the  tree,  and  the 
cords  being  placed  under  it,  it  was  lifted  and  carried  along 
with  them. 

Before  they  started  Wallace  briefly  gave  them  his 
orde^rs,  so  that  no  word  need  be  spoken  when  near  the 
town.  The  band  were,  when  they  entered,  to  divide  in 
threa  Sir  John  Grahaire,  with  a  party,  was  to  make 
for  the  dwelling  of  Sir  Robert  Thome.  Auchinleck, 
who  had  arrived  with  the  partj*"  summoned  by  the 
bugle,  was  to  arouse  the  town  and  attack  any  parties  of 
soldiers  in  the  street,  while  Wallace  himself  was  to 
assault  the  house  of  Hazelrig.  He  bade  Archie  accom- 
pany him. 

Knowing  the  town  well  Wallace  led  the  party  to  the 
moat  at  a  spot  facing  a  sally-port.  They  moved  without 
a  word  being  spoken.  The  men  bearing  the  tree  laid  it 
noiselessly  to  the  ground.  Wallace  himself  sprang  into 
the  moat  and  swam  across.  The  splash  in  the  water 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  sentry  over  the  gate,  who  at 
once  challenged.  There  was  no  answer,  and  the  man 
again  shouted,  peering  over  the  wall  to  endeavour  to 
discover  what  had  caused  the  splash.  In  a  few  vigorous 
strokes  Wallace  was  across,  hauled  himself  up  to  the 
sill  of  the  door,  and  with  his  heavy  battle-axe  smote  on 
the  chains  which  held  up  the  drawbridge.  Two  mighty 
blows  and  the  chains  yielded,  a^id  the  drawbridge  fell 
with  a  crash  across  the  moat 
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Instantly  the  men  lifted  the  tree,  and  dashing  across 
swung  it  like  a  battering-ram  against  the  door — half  a 
dozen  blows,  and  the  oak  and  iron  yielded  before  it.  The 
door  was  burst  in  and  the  party  entered  Lanark.  The 
sentry  on  the  wall  had  fled  at  once  to  arouse  the  garrison. 
Instantly  the  three  leaders  started  to  perform  the  tasks 
assigned  to  them.  As  yet  the  town  lay  in  profound 
sleep,  although  near  the  gate  windows  were  opening 
and  heads  were  being  put  out  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
the  din.  As  the  Scots  ran  forward  they  shouted  "Death 
to  the  English,  death  to  the  bloody  Hazelrig!"  The 
governor  had  long  been  odious  for  his  cruelty  and 
tyranny,  and  the  murder  of  Marion  Bradfute  had  that 
day  roused  the  indignation  of  the  people  to  the  utmost. 
Not  knowing  how  small  was  the  force  that  had  entered 
the  town,  but  hoping  only  that  deliverers  had  arrived, 
numbers  of  the  burghers  rose  and  armed  themselves,  and 
issued  forth  into  the  streets  to  aid  their  countrymen. 
Wallace  soon  arrived  at  the  governor's  house,  and  with  a 
few  blows  with  his  ax 3  broke  in  the  door;  then  he  and 
his  followers  rushed  into  the  house,  cutting  down  the 
frightened  men  as  they  started  up  with  sudden  alarm, 
until  he  met  Sir  John  Hazelrig,  who  had  snatched  up  his 
arms  and  hurried  from  his  chanxber. 

"Villain!"  Wallace  exclaimed,  seizing  him  by  his  throat; 
"your  time  has  come  to  make  atonement  for  the  murder 
of  my  wife." 

Then  dragging  him  into  the  street  he  called  upon  the 
burghers,  who  were  running  up,  to  witness  the  execution 
of  their  tyrant,  and  stepping  back  a  pace  smote  off  his 
head  with  his  sword.  Young  Hazelrig  was  also  killed, 
as  were  all  soldiers  found  in  the  house.  The  alarm-bells 
were  ringing  now,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  armed 
burghers  swarmed  in  the  street.    As  the  English  soldiers, 
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as  yet  but  scarce  awake,  and  bewildered  by  this  sudden 
attack,  hurried  from  their  houses,  they  were  fallen  upon 
and  slain  by  Wallace  and  the  townspeople.  Some  of 
those  in  the  larger  houses  issuing  forth  together  were 
able  to  cut  their  way  through  and  to  make  their  escape 
by  the  gates;  many  made  for  the  walls,  and  dropping  in 
the  moat  swam  across  and  escaped;  but  two  hundred  and 
fifty  of  their  number  were  left  dead  in  the  streets.  The 
town,  once  cleared  of  the  English,  gave  itself  up  to  wild 
rejoicings;  bonfires  were  lighted  in  the  streets,  the  bells 
were  rung,  and  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  citizens 
issued  out  to  join  in  their  rejoicing  and  applaud  their 
liberators. 

Wallace  held  council  at  once  with  the  chief  burghers. 
Their  talk  was  a  grave  one,  for  though  rejoicing  in  the 
liberation  of  the  city,  they  could  not  but  perceive  that 
the  situation  was  a  serious  one.  By  the  defeat  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  garrison,  and  the  slaying  of  the  governor,  the 
town  would  bring  u^  .n  itself  the  terrible  wrath  of  King 
Edward,  and  of  what  he  was  capable  the  murdered 
thousands  at  Berwick  suflSciently  attested.  However,  the 
die  was  cast  and  there  was  no  drawing  back,  and  the 
burghers  undertook  to  put  their  town  in  a  state  of  full 
defence,  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  men-at-arms  to 
Wallace,  and  to  raise  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  aid 
him  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  war;  while  he  on  his  part 
undertook  to  endeavour,  as  fast  as  possible,  to  prevent 
the  English  from  concentrating  their  forces  for  a  siege  of 
the  town,  by  so  harassing  their  garrisons  elsewhere  that 
none  would  be  able  to  spare  troops  for  any  general  pur- 
poses. 

Proclamations  were  immediately  made  out  in  the  name 
of  Wallace,  and  were  sent  off*  by  mounted  messengers 
throughout  the  country.     In  these  he  announced  to  the 
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people  of  Scotland  that  he  had  raised  the  national  banner 
and  had  commenced  a  war  for  the  freeing  of  the  country 
from  the  English,  and  that  as  a  first  step  he  had  captured 
Lanark.  He  called  upon  all  true  Scotchmen  to  rally  round 
him. 

While  the  council  was  being  held,  the  wives  of  the 
burghers  had  taken  the  body  of  Marlon  from  the  place 
where  it  had  been  cast,  and  where  hitherto  none  had 
dared  to  touch  it,  and  had  prepared  it  for  burial,  placing 
it  in  a  stone  coffin,  such  as  were  in  use  in  those  days, 
upon  a  car  which  was  covered  with  trappings  of  white 
and  green  boughs.  Soon  after  daybreak  a  great  proces- 
sion was  formed,  and  accompanied  by  all  the  matrons  and 
maids  of  Lanark  the  body  was  conveyed  to  the  church  at 
Ellerslie,  and  there  buried  with  the  rites  of  the  church. 
This  sad  duty  ended,  Wallace  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
for  Cart  Lane  Craigs,  which  he  had  named  as  the  rendez- 
vous where  all  who  lov6d  Scotland  and  would  follow 
him,  were  to  assemble.  Archie  rode  first  to  Sir  Robert 
Gordon's.    His  uncle  received  him  kindly. 

"Ah!  my  boy,"  he  said,  "I  feared  that  your  wilful 
disposition  would  have  its  way.  You  have  embarked 
j'-oung  on  a  stormy  course,  and  none  can  say  where  it  will 
end.  I  myself  have  no  hope  that  it  can  be  successful. 
Did  the  English  rule  depend  solely  on  the  troops  which 
garrison  our  towns  and  fortresses,  I  should  believe  that 
Wallace  might  possibly  expel  them;  but  this  is  as  no- 
thing. Edward  can  march  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
trained  soldiers  hither,  and  how  will  it  be  possible  for 
any  gathering  of  Scotchmen  to  resist  these?  However, 
you  have  chosen  your  course,  and  as  it  is  too  late  to  draw 
back  now,  I  would  not  dispirit  you.  Take  the  best  of 
my  horses  from  the  stable,  and  such  arms  and  armour  as 
you  may  choose  from  the  walls.   Here  is  a  purse  for  your 
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own  private  needs,  and  in  this  other  are  a  hundred  pounds, 
which  I  pray  you  hand  to  Sir  W'lliam  Wallace.  Fighting 
never  was  in  my  way,  and  1  am  too  old  to  begin  now. 
Tell  him,  however,  that  my  best  wishes  are  with  him. 
I  have  already  sent  word  to  all  my  tenants  that  they  are 
free,  if  they  choose,  to  follow  his  banner." 

"  You  have  plenty  of  pikes  and  swords  in  the  armoury, 
uncle;  weapons  will  be  very  useful;  can  I  take  some  of 
them?" 

"Certainly,  Archie,  as  many  as  you  like.  But  your 
aunt  wants  you  to  ride  at  once  to  Glen  Cairn,  to  ask 
your  mother  to  come  over  here  and  take  up  her  abode 
till  the  stormy  limes  are  over.  The  news  oi  last  night's 
doings  in  Lanark  will  travel  fast,  and  she  will  be  terribly 
anxious.  Besides,  as  the  Kerrs  are  heart  and  soul  with 
the  English  faction,  like  enough  they  will  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  disturbed  times,  and  of  your  being  involved 
in  the  rising,  to  destroy  the  hold  altogether,  seeing  that 
so  long  as  it  stands  there  it  is  a  sort  of  symbol  that  their 
lordship  over  the  lands  is  disputed." 

"The  very  thing  that  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  uncle.  My 
mother's  position  at  Glen  Cairn  would  always  be  on  my 
mind.  As  to  the  Kerrs,  let  them  burn  the  castle  if  they 
will.  If  the  rising  fail,  and  I  am  killed,  the  line  will  be 
extinct,  and  it  matters  little  about  our  hold.  If  we 
succeed,  then  I  shall  regain  my  own,  and  shall  turn  the 
tables  on  the  Kerrs,  and  will  rebuild  Glen  Cairn  twice 
as  strong  as  before.  And  now  can  I  take  a  cart  to  convey 
the  arms?*' 

"Certainly,  Archie;  and  may  they  be  of  service  in 
the  cause.  You  will,  I  suppose,  conduct  your  mother 
hither?" 

Archie  replied  that  he  should  do  so,  and  then  at  once 
made  his  preparations  for  the  start.    His  uncle's  armoury 
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was  well  supplied,  and  Archie  had  no  difficulty  in  suiting 
himself.  For  work  like  that  which  he  would  have  to  do 
he  did  not  care  to  encuuiber  himself  with  heavy  armour, 
but  chose  a  light  but  strong  steel  cap,  with  a  curtain  of 
mail  falling  so  as  to  guard  the  neck  and  ears,  leaving 
only  the  face  exposed,  and  a  shirt  of  the  same  material. 
It  was  of  fine  workmansliip  and  of  no  great  weight,  and 
did  not  hamper  his  movements.  He  also  chose  some  leg- 
pieces  for  wearing  when  on  horseback.  He  had  already 
his  father's  sword,  and  needed  only  a  I'fT^ht  battle-axe  and 
a  dagger  to  complete  his  offensive  equipment.  Then  he 
took  down  from  the  racks  twenty  swords  and  as  many 
short  pikes,  and  bonnets  strengthened  with  iron  hoops, 
which,  alihough  light,  were  sufficient  to  give  much  pro- 
tection to  the  head.  These  were  all  placed  in  a  light  cart, 
and  with  one  of  his  uncle's  followers  to  drive,  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  cart,  and  started  for  Cart  Lane  Craigs. 

Here  he  concealed  the  arms  in  a  thicket,  and  then 
went  up  to  speak  to  his  leader. 

"May  I  take  ten  men  with  me  to  Glen  Cairn,  Sir 
William?  I  am  going  to  fetch  my  mother  to  reside  with 
my  uncle  until  the  storm  is  over.  He  has  sent  you  a  hun- 
dred pounds  towards  the  expenses  of  the  struggle.  I  want 
the  guard  because  it  is  possible  that  the  Kerrs  may  be 
down  there.  I  hear  Sir  John  was  carried  away,  iree 
hours  after  the  fight,  in  a  litter;  it  was  well  for  him  taat 
he  was  not  in  Lanark  when  we  took  it.  But  like  enough 
this  morning,  if  well  enough  to  give  orders,  he  may  be 
sending  down  to  Glen  Cairn  to  see  if  I  have  returned, 
and  may  burn  the  hold  over  my  mother's  head." 

"  Certainly,"  Sir  William  replied.  "  Henceforth  I  will 
put  twenty  men  under  your  special  orders,  but  for  to-day 
Sir  John  Grahame  shall  tell  off  some  of  his  own  party. 
Of  course  they  will  go  well  armed." 
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Half  riding  in  the  cart  and  half  walking  by  turns,  the 
party  reached  Glen  Cuirn  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  news 
of  the  fall  of  Lanark  had  already  penetrated  even  to  that 
quiet  village,  and  there  was  great  excitement  as  Archie 
and  his  party  came  in.  One  of  Wallace's  messengers  had 
passed  through,  and  many  of  the  men  were  preparing  to 
join  him.  Dame  Forbes  was  at  once  proud  and  grieved 
when  Archie  told  her  of  the  share  which  he  had  had  in 
the  street  fray  at  Lanark,  and  in  the  capture  of  the  town. 
She  was  proud  that  her  son  should  so  distinguish  himself, 
grieved  that  he  should,  at  so  young  an  age,  have  become 
committed  to  a  movement  of  whose  success  she  had  but 
little  hope.  However,  she  could  not  blame  him,  as  it 
seemed  as  if  his  course  had  been  forced  upon  him.  She 
agreed  to  start  early  the  next  morning. 

It  was  well  for  Archie  that  he  had  brought  a  guard 
with  him,  for  before  he  had  been  an  hour  in  the  hold  a 
boy  ran  in  from  hhe  village  saying  that  a  party  of  the 
Kerrs  was  close  ao  hand,  and  would  be  there  in  a  few 
minutes.  Archie  set  his  men  at  once  to  pile  up  a  barri- 
cade of  stones  breast-high  at  the  outer  gate,  and  took  his 
position  there  with  his  men.  He  had  scarcely  completed 
his  preparations  when  the  trampling  of  horses  was  heard 
and  a  party  of  ten  men,  two  of  whom  bore  torches,  headed 
by  young  Allan  Kerr,  rode  up.  They  drew  rein  abruptly 
as  they  saw  the  barricade  with  the  line  of  pikes  behind  it. 

"  What  want  you  here,  Allan  Kerr?"  Archie  said. 

"  I  came  in  search  of  you,  little  traitor,"  young  Kerr 
replied  angrily. 

"Here  I  am,"  Archie  said;  "T^rhy  don't  you  come  and 
take  me?" 

Allan  saw  that  the  number  of  the  defenders  of  the  gate 
exceeded  that  of  his  own  party,  and  -there  might,  for 
aught  he  knew,  be  more  within. 
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"  I  will  take  you  to-morrow,"  he  said. 

"  To-morrow  never  comes,"  Archie  replied  with  a  laugh. 
"  Your  father  thought  to  take  me  yesterday.  How  is  the 
good  knight?  Not  suffering,  I  trust,  greatly  either  in 
body  or  temper?" 

•*  You  shall  repent  this,  Archibald  Forbes,"  Allan  Kerr 
exclaimed  furiously.    "  It  will  be  my  turn  next  time." 

And  turning  his  horse  he  rode  off  at  full  speed,  attended 
by  his  followers. 

"  We  had  best  start  at  once.  Master  Archie,"  Sandy 
Graham  said:  "it  is  eight  miles  to  the  Kerrs'  hold,  and 
when  Allan  Kerr  returns  there  you  may  be  sure  they 
will  call  out  their  vassals  and  will  be  here  betimes  in  the 
morning.  Best  get  another  cart  from  the  village,  for 
your  men  are  weary  and  footsore,  seeing  that  since 
yesterday  even  they  have  been  marching  without  ceasing. 
Elspie  will  by  this  time  have  got  supper  ready.  There 
was  a  row  of  ducks  and  chickens  on  the  spit  when  I  came 
away." 

"  That  were  best,  Sandy.  Do  you  see  to  their  comforts, 
and  aid  my  mother  pack  up  such  things  as  she  most 
values,  and  I  will  go  myself  down  to  the  village  for  the 
cart,  for  I  wish  to  speak  with  some  there." 

Archie  had  no  difficulty  in  engaging  two  carts,  as  he 
thought  that  one  would  be  needed  for  his  mother  and 
what  possessions  she  might  take.  Then  he  went  from 
house  to  house  and  saw  his  old  companions,  and  told  them 
of  his  plans,  which  filled  them  with  delight.  Having 
done  this  he  returned  to  the  hold,  hastily  eat  the  supper 
which  had  been  put  aside  for  him,  and  then  saw  that  his 
mother's  chests,  which  contained  all  her  possessions  save 
a  few  articles  of  heavy  furniture,  were  placed  in  one  of 
the  carts.  A  bed  was  then  laid  on  its  floor  upon  which 
she  could  sit  comfortably.     Elspie  mounted  with  her. 
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Archie,  Sandy,  and  the  men  took  their  places  in  the  other 
carts,  and  the  party  drove  off.  They  had  no  fear  of 
interruption,  for  the  Kerrs,  ignorant  of  the  number  who 
had  arrived  with  Archie  at  Glen  Cairn,  would  not  venture 
to  attack  until  they  had  gathered  a  considerable  force, 
and  would  not  be  likely  to  set  out  till  morning,  and  long 
before  that  time  Dame  Forbes  would  have  arrived  at  her 
sister's. 

The  journey  was  indeed  performed  without  incident, 
the  escort  leaving  them  when  within  two  or  three  miles 
of  Lanark,  and  making  their  way  direct  to  the  craigs, 
whither  Archie,  the  moment  he  had  seen  his  mother 
safely  at  Sir  Robert  Gordon's,  returned.  He  did  not 
mount  the  craig,  but  wrapping  himself  in  his  cloak  lay 
down  at  its  foot. 

As  soon  as  it  was  daylight  he  walked  out  a  mile  on  the 
road  towards  Glen  Cairn.  He  soon  saw  a  party  approach- 
ing in  military  order.  They  halted  when  they  reached 
him.  They  were  twenty  in  number,  and  were  the  lads  of 
his  band  at  Glen  Cairn,  ranging  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  eighteen.  They  had  originally  been  stronger,  but 
some  of  the  elders  had  already  joined  Wallace's  fol- 
lowers. 

"Now,"  Archie  said,  "I  can  explain  matters  farther 
than  I  did  last  night.  I  have  procured  arms  for  you  all, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  have  opportunities  of  using  them. 
But  though  some  of  you  are  old  enough  to  join  Wallace's 
band,  there  are  others  whom  he  might  not  deem  fit  to 
take  part  in  such  desperate  enterprises.  Therefore  at 
first  make  but  little  show  of  your  arms.  I  shall  present 
you  to  Sir  William,  telling  him  that  I  have  brought  you 
hither  to  serve  as  messengers,  and  to  enter  towns  held  by 
the  English  and  gather  news,  seeing  that  lads  would  be 
less  suspected  than  men.    But  I  propose  farther,  what 
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I  shall  not  teli  him,  that  you  shall  form  a  sort  of  body- 
guard to  him.  He  takes  not  sufficient  care  of  himself, 
and  is  ever  getting  into  perils.  I  propose  that  without 
his  knowing  it,  you  shall  be  ever  at  hand  when  he  goes 
into  danger  of  this  sort,  and  may  thus  prevent  his 
falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Now,  mind,  lads, 
this  is  a  great  and  honourable  mission.  You  must  be 
discreet  as  well  as  brave,  and  ready  all  of  you  to  give 
your  lives,  if  need  be,  for  that  of  Scotland's  champion. 
Your  work  as  messengers  and  scouts  will  be  arduous  and 
wearisome.  You  must  be  quiet  and  well-behaved — re- 
member that  boys'  tricks  and  play  are  out  of  place  among 
men  engaged  in  a  desperate  enterprise.  Mingle  not  much 
with  the  others.  Be  active  and  prompt  in  obeying  orders, 
and  be  assured  that  you  will  have  opportunities  of  win- 
ning great  honour  and  credit,  and  of  having  your  full 
share  of  hard  knocks.  You  will,  as  before,  be  divided 
into  two  companies,  William  Orr  and  Andrew  Macpher- 
son  being  your  lieutenants  in  my  absence.  You  will  obey 
their  orders  as  implicitly  as  mine.  Cluny,  you  have,  I 
suppose,  brought,  as  I  bade  you  last  night,  some  of  youi 
sister's  garments?" 

"Yes,  Sir  Archie,"  the  boy,  who  was  fair  and  slight, 
said,  with  a  smile  on  his  face. 

"  That  is  right.  I  know  you  are  as  hearty  and  strong 
as  the  rest;  but  seeing  that  your  face  is  the  smoothest 
and  softest  of  any,  you  will  do  best  should  we  need  one 
in  disguise  as  a  girl.  And  now  come  with  me.  I  will 
show  you  where  your  arms  are  placed;  but  at  present 
you  must  not  take  them.  If  I  led  you  as  an  armed  band 
to  Wallace  he  might  deem  j'^ou  too  young.  I  must  present 
you  merely  as  lads  whom  I  know  to  be  faithful  and 
trustworthy,  and  who  are  willing  to  act  as  messengers 
and  scouts  to  his  forca" 
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So  saying  Archie  led  the  band  to  the  thicket  where  he 
had  placed  their  arms,  and  the  lads  were  pleased  when 
they  saw  the  pikes,  swords,  and  head-pieces.  Then  he 
led  them  up  the  craig  to  Wallace. 

"Why,  whom  have  you  here?"  Sir  William  exclaimed 
in  surprise.  "  This  will  not  do,  Sir  Archie.  All  lads  are 
not  like  yourself,  and  were  I  to  take  such  boys  into  my 
ranks  I  should  have  all  the  mothers  in  Scotland  calling 
out  against  me." 

"I  have  not  brought  them  to  join  your  ranks,  Sir 
William,  although  many  of  them  are  stout  fellows  who 
might  do  good  service  at  a  pinch.  I  have  brought  them 
to  act  as  messengers  and  scouts.  They  can  carry  orders 
whithersoever  you  may  have  occasion  to  send.  They  can 
act  as  scouts  to  warn  you  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy; 
or  if  you  need  news  of  the  state  of  any  of  the  enemy's 
garrisons,  they  can  go  thither  and  enter  without  being 
suspected,  when  a  man  might  be  questioned  and  stopped. 
They  are  all  sons  of  my  father's  vassals  at  Glen  Cairn, 
and  I  can  answer  for  their  fidelity.  I  will  take  them 
specially  under  my  own  charge,  and  you  will  ever  have 
a  fleet  and  active  messenger  at  hand  when  you  desire  to 
send  an  order." 

"The  idea  is  not  a  bad  one,"  Sir  William  replied;  "and 
in  such  way  a  lad  may  well  do  the  work  of  a  man.  Very 
well.  Sir  Archie,  since  you  seem  to  have  set  your  mind 
upon  it  I  will  not  say  nay.  At  any-rate  we  can  give  the 
matter  a  trial,  understanding  that  you  take  the  charge 
of  them  and  are  responsible  for  them  in  all  ways.  Now, 
lads,"  he  said  turning,  "  you  have  heard  that  your  lord, 
for  he  is  your  rightful  lord,  and  will,  if  Scotland  gains 
the  day,  be  your  real  lord  again,  has  answered  for  you.  It 
is  no  boys'  play  in  which  you  have  taken  service,  for  the 
English,  if  they  conquer  us,  will  show  no  further  mercy 
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to  you  than  to  othera  of  my  band     r      ^  *' 

that  you  are  all  prepared,  itl^t  i   ^"^y'^^^  then 
Is  this  so?"  ^  ^'"'®' t"  dje  for  Scotland 

"fcr;;--si!t.r'""'^<"°sether. 

do  you  fix  a  plac;  for  the^  enl^*^'  7°^-  ^»  An^hie, 
other  arrangements  as  you  mZX^T^""^  '"«''«  ««* 
course,  draw  rations  and  ot^.?  *'^"'^  '^'-  Y»"  will,  of 
'e^lar  member  of  thrw-     "'"^"'^^  ^r  them  as 

;hoaet;otrerthrwot'r,  ^Tf  ""^  -'«»'  -<> 
Jt  was  a  small  piece  of  Zl^' *':"'>"  the  others, 
which  wound  at  the  foot  ofZ  1?'  ''^ .^^  ">«  «"«''"' 
't  was  necessary  to  wade  knee  Z^Iv"  "'"'  *°  '^"^h  li 
This  was  no  inconvenience  t'^P  ^^""^^  *"  ^«'«-- 
was  common  with  the^  la^'^J'''':'.'^'  »*  whom,  as 
tomed  to  go  barefoot  olthT.^J^  ''"■«'  "'^^  «ccus- 
«>rt  of  sandaL    Bush es  *«  "f  t  d  '^  '""l"""^  ^O''^  « 
capable  of  containing  tCm     Th.     "'r''  "'■'»""  ""«le 
distance  from  the  foot  of  tt  nih    ^?J  "^"^  *""  »  '"tie 

i-rg^^ei^tr^^^^^^^^^      '''  -^^ 

"Pon  the  path,  and  the  miT'^b^'^  '"  '"'^P  '"'^  ^^^ 
was  seen  to  leave,  the  nexTu^on  tb^ r  T  °"  '•"'^  ^t^ve 
take  his  place.     None  wlw  ''*'  ^««  to  go  up  and 

but  all  were  to  remaS^  ^''^'"^""der  "bo^t  the  wo^"* 

^f  t  be  required,    ^et  tSanr  ""^  -^"'^  "'''* 
anil  them  constantly  at  fbl-  """'^"ants  were  charg-ed  to 

day.  and  four  we.  to  Cos^  fit  ^Is^t^: 
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roads  leading  towards  the  craigs  to  give  warning  of  the 
approach  of  any  enemies.  These  were  to  be  relieved 
every  six  hours.  They  were  to  be  entirely  unarmed,  and 
none  were  to  issue  from  the  camp  with  arms  except  when 
specially  ordered. 

Having  made  these  arrangements,  and  taking  with  him 
one  of  the  band  as  the  first  on  duty  above,  he  rejoined 
Wallace  at  his  post  on  the  craigs. 

Wallace's  numbers  now  increased  fast.  On  hearing  of 
the  fall  of  Lanark,  and  on  the  receipt  of  the  proclamation 
calling  upon  all  true  Scotchmen  to  join  him  in  his  effort 
to  deliver  their  country  from  its  yoke,  the  people  began  to 
flock  in  in  great  numbers.  Richard  Wallace  of  Riccarton 
and  Robert  Boyd  came  in  with  such  force  as  they  could 
collect  from  Kyle  and  Cunningham,  among  whom  were 
not  less  than  1000  horsemen.  Sir  John  Grahame,  Sir 
John  of  Tinto,  and  Auchinleck  assembled  about  3000 
mounted  troops  and  a  large  number  of  foot,  many  of 
whom,  however,  were  imperfectly  armed.  Sir  Ronald 
Crawford,  Wallace's  uncle,  being  so  close  to  Ayr,  could 
not  openly  join  him,  but  secretly  sent  reinforcements  and 
money.  Many  other  gentlemen  joined  with  their  fol- 
lowers. 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Lanark  and  of  the  numbers 
who  were  flocking  to  join  Wallace  paralysed  the  com- 
manders of  the  English  garrisons,  and  for  a  time  no  steps 
were  taken  against  him;  but  news  of  the  rising  was  in- 
stantly sent  to  King  Edward,  who,  furious  at  this  fresh 
trouble  in  Scotland,  which  he  had  deemed  finally  con- 
quered, instantly  commenced  preparations  for  another  in- 
vasion. A  body  of  troops  was  at  once  sent  forward  from 
England,  and,  being  strengthened  by  bodies  drawn  from 
all  the  garrisons,  assembled  at  Biggar.  The  army  was 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Kent.    Heralds  were  sent  to 
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Wallace  offering  him  not  only  pardon  but  an  honourable 
post  if  he  would  submit,  but  warning  him  that  if  he  re- 
fused this  offer  he  should,  when  taken,  be  treated  as  a 
rebel  and  hung. 

Wallace  briefly  refused  submission,  and  said  that  he 
should  be  ready  to  give  battle  on  the  following  morning. 

At  daybreak  the  army  :  1 1  forth,  divided  into  three 
parts.  Wallace,  with  Boyd  and  Auchinleck,  commanded 
one;  Sir  John  Grahame,  with  Wallace  of  Riccarton,  the 
second;  Sir  Walter  of  Newbigging,  with  his  son  David 
and  Sir  John  Clinto,  the  third.  The  cavalry  were  placed 
in  front.  The  footmen,  being  imperfectly  armed  and  dis- 
ciplined, and  therefore  unable  to  withstand  the  first  charge 
of  the  English,  followed  the  cavalry. 

Before  marching  forward  Wallace  called  the  com- 
manders round  him  and  charged  them  earnestly  to  re- 
strain their  men  from  plunder  until  the  contest  was  de- 
cided, pointing  out  that  many  a  battle  had  been  lost 
owing*  to  the  propensity  of  those  who  gained  the  first 
advantage  to  scatter  for  plunder.  Just  as  the  Scotch 
v/ere  moving,  a  body  of  800  horsemen,  well  armed  and 
equipped,  from  Annandale  and  Eskdale,  led  by  Halliday, 
Kirkpatrick,  and  Jardine,  joined  them;  and  with  this  ac- 
cession of  strength  they  marched  forward  confidently 
against  the  enemy. 


CHAPTER  V. 


A  TREACHEROUS  PLOT. 
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0  rapid  was  the  advance  of  Wallace's  army  that 
the  English  had  scarce  time  to  form  when  they 
were  upon  them.  The  Scotch  charged  with 
extreme  impetuosity  among  the  English  ranks, 
directing  the  onslaught  principally  against  the 
centre,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Kent. 
The  English  resisted  stoutly;  but  the  Earl  of  Kent 
was  struck  down  by  Wallace  himself,  and  was  witk  diffi- 
culty borne  off  the  field;  and  after  severe  fighting,  the 
whole  English  army  was  thrown  into  disorder  and  took 
to  flight.  Some  hundreds  were  killed  in  the  action,. and 
many  more  in  the  pursuit  which  followed;  this,  how- 
ever, Wallace  would  not  allow  to  be  pushed  too  far  lest 
•the  fugitives  should  rally  and  turn.  Then  the  victorious 
Scots  returned  to  the  English  camp.  In  this  was 
found  a  great  abundance  of  provisions,  arms,  and  other 
valuable  booty.  Many  of  the  cattle  were  killed,  and  a 
sumptuous  feast  prepared.  Then  Wallace  had  the  whole 
of  the  spoil  carried  off  into  a  place  of  safety  in  the  heart 
of  a  neighbouring  bog,  and  he  himself  fell  back  to  that 
shelter. 

In  the  morning  the  English,  who  had  rallied  when 
the  pursuit  had  ceased,  again  advanced,  hoping  to  find 
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m  the  night    TheV  MoyTl"^  """^  -"ir^orceleZ 
days  battle,  and  at  lair,./      ^^  '"^"^  "'  '^e  previous 
a^-^y.     Wallace  at  first  J^"'  !f  ''^ht  of  the  sTrh 
»«yed  at  their  sLerbr  ftrr^.^'  """^  ">«"'  <«  itZ 
«'here,  in  order  to  reach^!  ""?">;, '•«««d  to  the  pott 
""^  a  portion  of  thTb„f 'tL!':''  f^''^^  -»"«  have  ?„ 
moss  and  lon<r  „„s,  »„^'  *.:      ^'^a"*  "^^  covered  with 
ground  was  unpfS^d  ^v  th  'T)'"""^  "atur 'f^^ 

Charged  .mpetuouslvac^iinntc  '""^  preceding  dav 
"•^"t  was  fatal,  for^^^^on  «  ..^""''''  ""«•  The  movT 
erous  ground  their  houses  ^untti'^f  ''^f"^  '^'  *reacl 
Scotch  had  dismounted  on  fi  ^^^dle-girths.    The 

now  advanced  to  the  atwt  ™""  «'''""''  behind  and 
flanks  of  the  morass  „tL'  '"■""  ^"rking  round  th. 
-  ff  upon  the  SgcStrmrTp""  '"^'^"^  g'^ss  a„'d' 
Westmoreland  and  man^^ottrs  of  ^f'^''-  ^'>«  ^arl  of 
the  Earl  of  Lancaster  Zfh  tT  "'®  '^^''e  killed,  and 
once  retreated  south  and  !  Z^'"™"  °^  his  for^e  at 

,  Archie  had  taken  no  n.T?'''?  '''^  border.  ''  " 

^ad  «ked  him  ZZ^^  Z^d  f  L^f  «•     Wallace 

^Se^^rSr--^-^^^^^ 

Pikemen,  and  formed  thl      ■         '''*  »  hundred  or  J 
^hateverhappenedLktnl'".,"'^^^'  ^-h'-rting   them 
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good  service,  ap  he  end  his  lightly  armed  footmen  were 
able  to  cross  the  bog  in  places  impracticable  to  the  dis- 
mounted men-at-arms  in  their  heavy  accoutrements. 

The  'ictor-  of  Biggar  still  further  swelled  Wallace's 
forces.  S5r  ■  iiliani  Douglas  joined  him,  and  other  gentle- 
men. A  i  i  i>;  ,  leeting  was  held  at  Forest  Kirk,  when  all 
the  leadoi  :  ot  'A^l lace's  force  were  present;  and  these 
agreed  to  acknowledge  him  as  general  of  the  Scottish  forces 
against  England,  with  the  title  of  Warden  of  Scotland. 

King  Edward  was  at  this  time  busied  with  his  wars  in 
France,  and  was  unable  to  despatch  an  army  capable  of 
eifecting  the  reconquest  of  that  portion  of  Scotland  now 
held  by  Wallace;  and  as  the  English  forces  in  the  various 
gaiTisons  were  insufficient  for  such  a  purpose,  the  Earl 
of  Percy  and  the  other  leaders  proposed  a  truce.  This 
was  agreed  to.  Although  Wallace  was  at  the  head  of 
a  considerable  force.  Sir  William  Douglas  was  the  only 
one  among  the  Scottish  nobles  of  importance  who  had 
joined  him;  and  although  the  successes  which  he  had 
gained  were  considerable,  but  little  had  been  really  done 
towards  freeing  Scotland,  all  of  whose  strong  places  were 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  King  Edward  had 
not  as  yet  really  put  out  his  strength. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  army  of  Wallace  was  now 
dispersed. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  governor  of  Ayr  issued  a  notice 
that  a  great  council  would  be  held  at  that  town,  and  all 
the  Scotch  gentlemen  of  importance  in  the  district  were 
desired  to  attend.  Wallace  was  one  of  those  invited; 
and  deeming  that  the  governor  might  have  some  propo- 
sition of  Edward  to  lay  before  them,  he  agreed  to  do  so. 
Although  a  truce  had  been  arranged,  he  himself  with  a 
band  of  his  most  devoted  followers  still  remained  under 
arms  in  the  forest,  strictly  keeping  the  truce,  but  holding 
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communications  with  his  friends  throuf^hout  the  country, 
urging  them  to  make  evuiy  preparation,  by  collecting 
arms  and  exercising  their  vassals,  to  take  the  field  with 
a  better  appointed  force  at  the  conclusion  of  the  truce. 
Provisions  and  money  were  in  abundance,  so  large  had 
been  the  captures  ettbcted;  but  Wallace  was  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  free  life  of  the  woods  that  he  ,  .>  ^-^rred  to 
remain  there  to  taking  up  his  abode  in  a  ^>c\/n  More- 
over, here  he  was  safe  from  treachery;  fr.  he  i.jih  sure 
that  although  the  English  nobles  and  Ir  ...^r>s  would  be 
incapable  of  breaking  a  truce,  yet  that  tl  ere  were  many 
of  lower  degree  who  would  not  hesitate  v*^.  pny  deed  of 
treachery  by  which  they  might  gain  rewu,fu  and  credit 
from  their  king.  Archie's  band  were  found  of  the  greatest 
service  as  messengers;  and  although  he  sometimes  spent 
a  few  days  at  Sir  Robert  Gordon's  with  his  mother,  he 
I  generally  remained  by  the  side  of  Wallace.     The  spot 

\  where  the  Scottish  leader  was  now  staying  lay  about 

half-way  between  Lanark  and  Ayr. 

Archie  heard  with  uneasiness  the  news  of  the  approach- 
ing council,  and  Wallace's  acceptance  of  the  invitation. 
The  fact  that  the  Earl  of  Percy,  a  very  noble  knight  and 
gentleman,  had  been  but  lately  recalled  from  the  governor- 
ship of  Ayr  and  had  been  replaced  by  one  of  some- 
what low  degree,  Arlouf  of  Southampton,  still  further 
increased  his  doubts.  It  seemed  strange  that  the  gover- 
norship of  so  important  a  town — a  post  deemed  fitting 
for  Earl  Percy — should  be  bestowed  on  such  a  man,  were 
it  not  that  one  was  desired  who  would  not  hesitate  to 
perform  an  action  from  which  any  honourable  English 
gentleman  would  shrink. 

Two  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  council  he  called 
Cluny  Campbell  and  another  lad  named  Jock  Farrel  to 
him. 
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"1  have  a  most  important  mission  for  you,"  he  said. 
"You  have  heard  of  the  coming  council  at  Ayr.  I  wish 
to  find  out  if  any  evil  is  intended  by  the  governor.  For 
this  purpose  you  two  will  proceed  thither.  You  Cluny 
will  put  on  the  garments  which  you  brought  with  you ; 
while  you  Jock  had  best  go  as  his  brother.  Here  is 
money.  On  your  way  procure  baskets  and  buy  chickens 
and  eggs,  and  take  them  in  with  you  to  sell.  Go  hither 
and  thither  among  the  soldiers  and  hear  what  they  say. 
Gather  whether  among  the  townspeople  there  is  any 
thought  that  foul  play  may  be  intended  by  the  English. 
Two  of  the  band  will  accompany  you  to  within  a  mile  of 
Ayr,  and  will  remain  there  in  order  that  you  may  from 
time  to  time  send  news  by  them  of  aught  that  you  have 
gathered.  Remember  that  the  safety  of  Wallace,  and 
with  it  the  future  of  Scotland,  may  depend  upon  your 
care  and  vigilance.  I  would  myself  have  undertaken  the 
task ;  but  the  Kerrs  are  now,  I  hear,  in  Ayr,  and  a  chance 
meeting  might  ruin  all;  for  whatever  the  truce  between 
English  and  Scotch,  they  would  assuredly  keep  no  truce 
with  me  did  they  meet  me.  Mind,  it  is  a  great  honour 
that  I  have  done  you  in  choosing  you,  and  is  a  proof  that 
I  regard  you  as  two  of  the  shrewdest  of  my  band,  al- 
though the  youngest  among  them." 

Greatly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  their  mission, 
the  lads  promised  to  use  their  utmost  vigilance  to  dis- 
cover the  intentions  of  the  governor;  and  a  few  minutes 
later,  Cluny  being  attired  in  his  sister's  clothes,  and 
looking,  as  Archie  laughingly  said,  "  a  better  looking  girl 
than  she  was  herself,"  they  started  for  Ayr,  accompanied 
by  two  of  their  companions.  They  were  to  remain  there 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  council,  but  their  companions 
would  be  relieved  every  six  hours.  Upon  their  way  they 
procured  two  baskets,  which  they  filled  with  eggs  and 
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chickens;  and  then,  leaving  their  comrades  a  mile  outside 
Ayr,  fearlessly  entered  the  town. 

The  council  was  to  take  place  in  a  large  wooden  build- 
ing some  short  distance  outside  the  town,  which  was 
principally  chosen  because  it  was  thought  by  the  governor 
that  the  Scotch  gentlemen  would  have  less  reluctance  to 
meet  him  there  than  if  they  were  asked  to  enter  a  city 
with  a  strong  garrison  of  English. 

The  Hrst  day  the  lads  succeeded  in  finding  out  nothing 
which  could  give  any  countenance  to  suspicion  that 
treachery  was  intended.  They  had  agreed  to  work  sepa- 
rately, and  each  mingled  among  the  groups  of  citizens  and 
soldiers,  where  the  council  was  the  general  topic  of  con- 
versation. There  was  much  wonder  and  speculation  as  to 
the  object  for  which  the  governor  had  summoned  it,  and 
as  to  the  terms  which  he  might  be  expected  to  propound, 
but  to  none  did  the  idea  of  treachery  or  foul  play  in  any 
way  occur;  and  when  at  night  they  left  the  town  and 
sent  off  their  message  to  Archie,  the  lads  could  only  say 
that  all  seemed  fair  and  honest,  and  that  none  either  of 
the  townspeople  or  soldiers  appeared  to  have  the  least 
expectation  of  trouble  arising  at  the  council. 

The  following  morning  they  agreed  that  Jock  should 
hang  round  the  building  in  which  the  council  was  to  be 
held,  and  where  preparations  for  the  meeting  and  for  a 
banquet  which  was  afterwards  to  take  place  were  being 
made,  while  Cluny  should  continue  his  inquiries  within 
the  walls.  Jock  hid  away  his  basket  and  joined  those 
looking  on  at  the  preparations.  Green  boughs  were  being 
carried  in  for  decorating  the  walls,  tables,  and  benches 
for  the  banquet.  These  were  brought  from  the  town  in 
country  carts,  and  a  party  of  soldiers  under  the  command 
of  an  officer  carried  them  in  and  ^  rranged  them.  Several 
of  the  rustics  looking  on  gave  their  aid  in  carrying  in  the 
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tables,  in  order  that  they  might  take  home  to  their  wives 
an  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  place  where  the  grand 
council  was  to  be  held.  Jock  thrust  himself  forward,  and 
seizing  a  bundle  of  green  boughs,  entered  the  barn. 
Certainly  there  was  nothing  here  to  justify  any  suspicions. 
The  soldiers  were  laughing  and  joking  as  they  made  the 
arrangements;  clean  rushes  lay  piled  against  a  wall  in 
readiness  to  strew  over  the  floor  at  the  last  moment; 
boughs  had  been  nailed  against  the  walls,  and  the  tables 
and  benches  were  sufficient  to  accommodate  a  consider- 
able number.  Several  times  Jock  passed  in  and  out,  but 
still  without  gathering  a  word  to  excite  his  suspicions. 
Presently  Arlouf  himself,  a  powerful  man  with  a  forbid- 
ding countenance,  rode  up  and  entered  the  barn.  He 
approached  the  officer  in  command  of  the  preparations; 
and  Jock,  pretending  to  be  busy  in  carrying  his  boughs, 
managed  to  keep  near  so  as  to  catch  something  of  their 
conversation. 

"Is  everything  prepared,  Harris?" 

"Yes,  sir;  another  half -hour  s  work  will  complete  every- 
thing." 

"Do  you  think  that  is  strong  enough?"  the  governor 
asked. 

"Ay;  strong  enough  for  half-a-dozen  of  these  half- 
starved  Scots." 

"  One  at  a  time  will  do,"  the  governor  said;  and  then, 
after  a  few  more  words,  left  the  barn  and  rode  off 
to  Ayr. 

Jock  puzzled  his  head  in  vain  over  the  meaning  of  the 
words  he  had  heard.  The  governor  had  while  speaking  been 
facing  the  door;  but  to  what  he  alluded,  or  what  it  was 
that  the  officer  had  declared  strong  enough  to  hold  half-a- 
dozen  Scots,  Jock  could  not  in  the  slightest  degree  make 
out.    Still  the  words  were  strange  and  might  be  im- 
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portant;  and  he  resolved,  directly  the  preparations  were 
finished  and  the  place  closed,  so  that  there  could  be  no 
chance  of  his  learning  more,  to  return  himself  to  Archie 
instead  of  sending  a  message,  as  much  might  depend 
upon  his  repeating,  word  for  word,  what  ho  had  heard,  as 
there  was  somehow,  he  felt,  a  significance  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  question  ^ad  been  asked  and  answered  more 
than  in  the  words  themselves. 

Cluny  had  all  day  endeavoured  in  vain  to  gather  any 
news.  He  had  the  day  before  sold  some  of  his  eggs  and 
chickens  at  the  governor's  house,  and  towards  evening  he 
determined  again  to  go  thither  and  to  make  an  attempt 
to  enter  the  house,  where  he  had  heard  that  the  officers 
of  the  garrison  were  to  be  entertained  that  evening  at  a 
banquet.  "  If  I  could  but  overhear  what  is  said  there,  my 
mind  would  be  at  rest.  Certainly  nothing  is  known  to 
the  soldiers;  but  it  may  well  be  that  if  treachery  is  in- 
tended to-morrow,  the  governor  will  this  evening  explain 
his  plans  to  his  officers." 

He  had,  before  entering  the  town,  again  filled  up  his 
basket  with  the  unsold  portion  of  Jock's  stock,  for  which 
the  latter  had  no  further  occasion.  The  cook  at  the 
governor's,  when  he  had  purchased  the  eggs  on  the 
previous  day,  had  bade  him  call  again,  as  Cluny 's  prices 
were  considerably  below  those  in  the  market.  It  was 
late  ir  the  afternoon  when  he  again  approached  the 
house.  The  sentry  at  the  gate  asked  no  question,  seeing 
a  girl  with  a  basket,  and  Cluny  went  round  again  to  the 
door  of  the  kitchen. 

" How  late  you  are,  girl!"  the  cook  said  angrily.  "  You 
told  me  you  would  come  again  to-day,  and  I  relied  upon 
you,  and  when  you  did  not  come  it  was  too  late,  for  the 
market  was  closed." 

"I  was  detained,  sir,"  Cluny  said,  dropping  a  curtsey; 
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"my  mother  is  ii!,  and  I  had  to  look  after  the  children 
and  get  the  dinner  before  they  went  away." 

"There,  don't  waste  time  talking,"  the  cook  said, 
snatching  the  basket  from  him.  "I  have  no  time  to 
count  the  eggR  now;  let  me  know  the  tale  of  them  and 
the  chickens  ao  the  same  price  as  you  charged  yesterday, 
and  come  for  your  money  to-morrow;  I  have  no  time  to 
pay  now.  Here,"  he  called  to  one  of  the  scullions,  "take ' 
out  these  eggs  and  chickens  quickly,  but  don't  break  any, 
and  give  the  basket  to  the  girl  here." 

So  saying  he  hurried  off  to  attend  to  his  cooking. 

Cluny  looked  round.  But  three  paces  away  a  half-open 
door  led  into  the  interior  of  the  house.  His  resolution 
was  taken  in  a  moment.  Seeing  that  none  were  looking 
at  him  he  stole  through  the  door,  his  bare  feet  falling 
noiselessly  on  the  stones.  He  was  now  in  a  spacious  hall. 
On  one  side  was  an  open  door,  and  within  was  a  large 
room  with  tables  spread  for  a  banquet.  Cluny  entered 
at  once  and  looked  round  for  a  place  of  concealment; 
none  was  to  be  seen.  Table-cloths  in  those  days  were 
almost  unknown  luxuries.  The  tables  were  supported 
by  trestles,  and  were  so  narrow  that  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  hiding  beneath  them;  nor  were  there  hangings 
or  other  furniture  behind  which  he  could  be  concealed. 
With  a  beating  heart  he  turned  the  handle  of  a  door 
leading  into  another  apartment,  and  found  himself  in  a 
long  and  narrow  room,  used  apparently  as  the  private 
office  of  the  governor.  There  were  many  heavy  chairs 
in  the  room,  ranged  along  the  wall,  and  Cluny  crouched 
in  a  corner  by  the  window  beside  a  chair  standing  there. 
The  concealment  was  a  poor  one,  and  one  searching  would 
instantly  detect  him ;  but  he  had  no  fear  of  a  search,  for 
he  doubted  not  that  the  cook,  on  missing  him,  would  sup- 
pose that  he  had  left  at  once,  intending  to  call  for  his 
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money  and  basket  together  the  next  morning.  It  was 
already  growing  dusk,  and  should  no  one  enter  the  room 
for  another  half  hour  he  would  be  hidden  in  the  shadow 
in  the  corner  of  the  room;  but  it  was  more  probable  still 
that  no  one  would  enter. 

The  time  passed  slowly  on,  and  the  darkness  rapidly 
increased.  Through  the  door,  which  Cluny  had  drawn  to 
but  had  not  tightly  closed  on  entering,  he  could  hear  the 
voices  of  the  servants  as  they  moved  about  and  completed 
the  preparations  in  the  banquet-hall.  Presently  all  was 
quiet,  but  a  faint  light  gleaming  in  through  the  crack  of 
the  door  showed  that  the  lights  were  lit  and  that  all  was 
in  readiness  for  the  banquet.  Half  an  hour  later  and  there 
was  a  heavy  trampling  of  feet  and  the  sound  of  many 
voices.  The  door  was  suddenly  closed,  and  Cluny  had  no 
doubt  that  the  dinner  was  beginning.  Rising  to  his  feet 
he  made  to  the  door  and  listened  attentively. 

A  confused  din  met  his  ears,  but  no  distinct  words  were 
audible.  He  could  occasionally  faintly  hear  the  clattering 
of  plates  and  the  clinking  of  glasses.  All  this  continued 
for  nigh  two  hours,  and  then  a  sudden  quiet  seemed  to 
fall  upon  the  assembly.  Cluny  heard  the  door  close,  and 
guessed  that  the  banquet  was  at  an  end  and  the  servitors 
dismissed.  Now,  if  ever,  would  something  of  importance 
be  said  within,  and  Cluny  would  have  given  his  life  to 
be  able  to  hear  it.  Many  times  he  thought  of  turning 
the  handle  and  opening  the  door  an  inch  or  two.  Locks 
in  those  daj'-s  were  but  roughly  made;  the  slightest  sound 
might  attract  attention,  and  in  that  case  not  only 
would  his  own  life  be  forfeited,  but  no  news  of  the 
governor's  intentions — no  matter  what  they  might  be — 
could  reach  Wallace;  so,  almost  holding  his  breath,  he  lay 
on  the  ground  and  listened  with  his  car  to  the  sill  of  the 
door.    The  silence  was  succeeded  by  a  steady  monotonous 
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sound  as  of  one  addressing  the  others.  Cluny  groaned 
in  spirit,  for  no  word  could  he  hear.  After  some  minutes 
the  murmur  ceased,  and  then  many  voices  were  raised 
together;  then  one  rose  above  the  rest,  and  then,  distinct 
and  clear,  came  a  voice  evidently  raised  in  anger. 

"As  you  please,  Master  Hawkins;  but  if  you  disobey 
my  orders,  as  King  Edward's  governor  here,  you  will 
take  the  consequences.  I  shall  at  once  place  you  in 
durance,  and  shall  send  report  to  the  king  of  your  muti- 
nous conduct." 

"Be  that  as  it  may,"  another  voice  replied;  "whatever 
befall  me,  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  Thomas  Hawkins  will  take 
no  part  in  an  act  of  such  foul  and  dastardly  treachery. 
I  am  a  soldier  of  King  Edward.  1  am  paid  to  draw  my 
sword  against  his  enemies,  and  not  to  do  the  bloody  work 
of  a  murderer." 

"Seize  him!"  the  governor  shouted.  "Give  him  in 
charge  to  the  guard,  to  lay  in  the  castle  dungeon." 

There  was  a  movement  of  feet  now  heard,  but  Cluny 
waited  no  longer.  The  angry  utterances  had  reached  his 
ear,  and  knowing  that  his  mission  was  accomplished  he 
thought  only  now  of  escape  before  detection  might  take 
place.  He  had  noticed  when  he  entered  the  room  that 
the  windows  were,  as  was  usually  the  case  with  rooms 
on  the  lower  floors,  barred ;  but  he  saw  also  that  the  bars 
were  wide  enough  apart  for  a  lad  of  his  slimness  to  crawl 
through.  The  banqueting- room  was  raised  three  steps 
above  the  hall,  and  the  room  that  he  was  in  was  upon  the 
same  level;  the  window  was  four  feet  from  the  floor,  and 
would  therefore  be  probably  seven  or  eight  above  the 
ground  without,  which  would  account  for  its  not  being 
more  closely  barred.  He  speedily  climbed  up  to  it  and 
thrust  himself  through  the  bars,  but  not  without  immense 
difficulty  and  great  destruction  to  his  feminine  garments. 
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"Poor  Janet!"  Cluny  laughed  to  himself  as  he  dropped 
from  the  window  to  the  ground.  "Whatever  would  she 
say  were  she  to  see  the  state  of  her  kirtle  and  petticoats!" 

The  moon  was  young,  but  the  light  was  sufficient  to 
enable  Cluny  to  see  where  he  was.  The  window  opened 
into  a  lane  which  ran  down  by  the  side  of  the  governor's 
house,  and  he  was  soon  in  the  principal  street  Already 
most  of  the  citizens  were  within  their  houses.  A  few, 
provided  with  lanterns,  were  picking  their  way  along  the 
uneven  pavement.  Cluny  knew  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  leave  the  town  that  night;  he  would  have 
given  anything  for  a  rope  by  which  he  might  lower  him- 
self from  the  walls,  but  there  was  no  possibility  of  his 
obtaining  one.  The  appearance  of  a  young  girl  wander- 
ing in  the  streets  alone  at  night  would  at  once  have 
attracted  attention  and  remarks.  So  Cluny  withdrew 
into  a  d'^xk  archway,  and  then  sat  down  until  the  general 
silence  told  him  that  all  had  retired  to  rest.  Then  he 
made  his  way  along  the  street  until  he  neared  the  gate- 
way, and  there  lying  down  by  the  wall  he  went  to  rleep. 

When  the  gate  was  opened  in  the  morning  Cluny 
waited  until  a  few  persons  had  passed  in  and  out  and 
then  approached  it. 

"Hallo!  lass,"  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  who  was 
standing  there,  said.  "You  are  a  pretty  figure  with  your 
torn  clothes!     Why,  what  has  happened  to  you  ?" 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  Cluny  said  timidly,  "I  was  selling 
my  eggs  to  the  governor's  cook,  and  he  kept  me  waiting, 
and  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  so  late,  and  when  I  got  to 
the  gates  they  were  shut,  and  I  had  nowhere  to  go;  and 
then,  please  sir,  as  I  was  wandering  about  a  rough  soldier 
seized  me  and  wanted  to  kiss  me,  and  of  course  I  would 
not  let  him,  and  in  the  struggle  he  tore  my  clothes  dread- 
fully; and  some  burghers,  who  heard  me  scream,  came  up 
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and  the  man  left  me,  and  one  of  the  burghers  let  me  sleep 
in  his  kitchen,  and  I  don't  know  what  mother  will  say  to 
my  clothes;"  and  Cluny  lifted  the  hem  of  his  petticoat 
to  his  eyes, 

"  It  is  a  shame,  lass,"  the  sergeant  said  good-temperedly ; 
"an  I  had  been  there  I  would  have  broke  the  fellow's 
sconce  for  him ;  but  another  time,  lass,  you  should  not  over- 
stay the  hour;  it  is  not  good  for  young  girls  to  be  ro<iming 
at  night  in  a  town  full  of  soldiers.  There,  I  hope  your 
mother  won't  beat  you,  for,  after  all,  it  was  the  fault  of 
the  governor's  cook  rather  than  yours." 

Cluny  pursued  his  way  with  a  quiet  and  doj.  -issed 
mien  until  he  was  fairly  out  of  sight  of  the  gates.  Then 
he  lifted  his  petticoats  to  a  height  which  would  have 
shocked  his  sister  Janet,  to  give  free  play  to  his  limbs, 
and  at  the  top  of  his  speed  dashed  down  the  roavi  cowards 
Lanark.  He  found  his  two  companions  waitm-  it  the 
appointed  spot,  but  he  did  not  pause  a  moi .  at. 

"Are  you  mad,  Cluny?"  they  shouted. 

And  indeed  the  wild  iisrvirt,  with  its  tucked-up  gar- 
ments, tearing  at  full  speed  alor  g  the  road,  would  have 
been  deemed  that  oi'  a  mad  gLi  by  any  who  had  met  it. 

"Come  on!"  he  shouted.  "Come  on,  it  is  for  life  or 
death!"  and  without  further  word  he  kept  on  at  full 
speed.  It  was  some  time  before  his  companions  overtook 
him,  for  they  were  at  first  too  convulsed  by  laughter  at 
Cluny's  extraordinary  appearance  to  be  able  to  run.  But 
presently,  sobered  by  the  conviction  that  something  of 
extreme  importance  must  have  happened,  they  too  started 
at  their  best  speed,  and  presently  came  up  with  Cluny, 
upon  whose  pace  the  mile  he  had  already  run  told  heavily. 

"For  the  sake  of  goodness,  Cluny,  go  slower,"  one  of 
them  panted  out  as  they  came  up  to  him.  "We  have 
iiire  miles  yet  to  run,  and  if  we  go  on  like  this  we  shall 
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break  down  in  another  half  mile,  an^"  ^'".ve  to  walk  the 
rest." 

Cluny  himself,  with  all  his  anxiety  to  get  on,  was 
beginning  to  feel  the  same,  and  he  slackened  his  pace  to 
a  slinging  trot,  which  in  little  over  an  hour  brought  them 
to  the  wood. 
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^Mi\t  I^CHIE  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his 
messenger,  for  the  three  lads  were  met  two 
miles  out  hy  another  who  had  been  placed  on 
watch,  and  had  come  on  ahead  at  full  speed 
with  the  news  of  their  approach.  The  report 
brought  in  by  Jock  Farrell  of  the  words  that 
he  had  overheard  in  the  barn  prepared  for  the  meeting, 
had  been  reported  by  Archie  to  Wallace.  Sir  John 
Grahame  and  the  other  gentlemen  with  him  all  agreed 
that  they  were  strange,  and  his  friends  had  strongly  urged 
their  leadtr  not  to  proceed  to  the  meeting.  Wallace, 
however,  persisted  in  his  resolution  to  do  so,  unless  he 
received  stronger  proofs  than  those  afforded  by  the  few 
words  dropped  by  the  governor  and  his  officer,  which 
might  really  have  no  evil  meaning  whatever.  He  could 
not  throw  doubt  upon  the  fair  intentions  of  King  Ed- 
ward's representative,  for  it  might  well  be  said  that 
it  was  the  grossest  insult  to  the  English  to  judge  them 
as  guilty  of  the  intention  of  a  foul  act  of  treachery  upon 
such  slight  foundation  as  this.  "  It  would  be  a  shame 
indeed,"  he  said,  "were  I,  the  Warden  of  Scotland,  to 
shrink  from  appearing  at  a  council  upon  such  excuse  as 
this."     The  utmost  that  Archie  could  obtain  from  him 
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was  that  he  would  delay  his  departure  in  the  morning 
until  the  latest  moment,  in  order  to  see  if  any  further 
news  came  from  Ayr. 

The  meeting  was  to  he  held  at  ten  o'clock,  and  until  a 
little  before  nine  he  would  not  set  out.  He  was  in  the  act 
of  mounting  his  horse  when  Cluny  Campbell  arrived. 

"What  a:e  your  news,  Cluny?"  Archie  exclaimed,  as 
the  lads,  panting  and  exhausted,  ran  up. 

"  There  is  treachery  intended.  I  overheard  the  governor 
say  so." 

"Come  along  with  me,"  Archie  exclaimed;  "you  are 
just  in  time,  and  shall  yourself  tell  the  news.  Draw  your 
bridle,  Sir  William,"  he  exclaimed  as  he  ran  up  to  the 
spot  where  Sir  William  Wallace,  Grahame,  and  several 
other  gentlemen  were  in  the  act  of  mounting.  "Treachery 
is  intended — my  messenger  has  overheard  it.  I  know 
not  his  tale,  but  question  him  yourself." 

Important  as  was  the  occasion,  the  Scottish  chiefs  could 
not  resist  a  smile  at  the  wild  appearance  of  Archie's 


messenger. 


"Is  it  a  boy  or  a  girl?"  Wallace  asked  Archie,  "for  it 
might  be  either." 

"  He  is  one  of  my  band,  sir.  I  sent  him  dressed  in  this 
disguise  as  it  would  be  the  least  suspected.  Now,  Gluny, 
tell  your  own  story." 

Cluny  told  his  story  briefly,  but  giving  word  for  word 
the  sentences  that  he  had  heard  spoken  in  anger  by  the 
governor  and  his  officer. 

"  I  fear  there  can  be  no  doubt,"  Wallace  said  gravely 
when  the  lad  had  finished — "that  foul  play  of  some 
kind  is  intended,  and  that  it  would  be  madness  to  trust 
ourselves  in  the  hands  of  this  treacherous  governor. 
Would  that  we  had  had  the  news  twenty-four  hours 
earlier;  but  even  now  some  may  be  saved.     Sir  John, 
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will  you  gallop,  with  all  your  mounted  men,  at  full  speed 
towards  Ayr.  Send  men  on  all  the  roads  leading  to  the 
council,  and  warn  any  who  may  not  yet  have  arrived 
against  entering." 

Sir  John  Grahame  instantly  gave  orders  to  all  those 
who  had  horses,  to  mount  and  follow  him  at  the  top  of 
their  speed;  and  he  himself,  with  the  other  gentlemen 
whose  horses  were  prepared,  started  at  once  at  full 
gallop. 

"  Sir  Archie,  do  you  cause  the  'assembly*  to  be  sounded, 
and  send  off  your  runners  in  all  directions  to  bid  every 
man  who  can  be  collected  to  gather  here  this  afternoon 
at  three  o'clock.  If  foul  play  has  been  done  we  can 
avenge,  although  we  are  too  late  to  save,  and,  by  Heavens, 
a  full  and  bloody  revenge  will  I  take." 

It  was  not  until  two  in  the  afternoon  that  Sir  John 
Grahame  returned. 

"  The  worst  has  happened ;  J  can  read  it  in  your  face," 
Wallace  exclaimed. 

"  It  is  but  too  true,"  Sir  John  replied.  "  For  a  time 
we  could  obtain  no  information.  One  of  my  men  rode 
forward  until  close  to  the  Barns,  and  reported  that  all 
seemed  quiet  there.  A  guard  of  soldiers  were  standing 
round  the  gates,  and  he  saw  one  of  those  invited,  who  had 
arrived  a  minute  before  him,  dismount  and  enter  quietly. 
Fortunately  I  was  in  time  to  stop  many  gentlemen  who 
were  proceeding  to  the  council,  but  more  had  entereii 
before  I  reached  there.  From  time  to  time  I  sent  forward 
men  on  foot  who  talked  with  those  who  were  standinsr 
without  to  watch  the  arrivals.  Presently  a  terrible  runjour 
began  to  spread  among  them — whether  the  truth  was 
known  from  some  coarse  jest  by  one  of  the  soldiers,  or  how 
it  came  out,  I  know  not.  But  as  time  went  on,  and  the 
hour  was  long  past  when  any  fresh  arrivals  could  be 
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expected,  there  was  no  longer  motive  for  secrecy,  and 
the  truth  was  openly  told.  Each  man  as  he  entered  was 
stopped  just  inside  the  door.  A  noose  was  dropped  over 
his  neck,  and  he  was  hauled  up  to  a  hook  over  the  door. 
All  who  entered  are  dead." 

A  cry  of  indignation  and  rage  broke  from  Wallace  and 
those  standing  round  him,  and  the  Scottish  leader  again 
repeated  his  oath  to  take  a  bloody  vengeance  for  the 
deed. 

"And  who  are  among  the  murdered?"  he  asked,  after  a 
pause. 

"Alas!  Sir  William,"  Grahame  said,  "your  good  uncle. 
Sir  Ronald  Crawford,  the  Sheriff  of  Ayr,  is  one;  and  also 
Sir  Richard  Wallace  of  Riccartoun;  Sir  Bryce  Blair,  and 
Sir  Neil  Montgomery,  Boyd,  Barclay,  Steuart,  Kennedy, 
and  many  others." 

Wallace  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  news  that 
both  his  uncles,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  had 
perished.  Most  of  those  around  had  also  lost  relatives 
and  friends,  and  none  could  contain  their  grief  and  indig- 
nation. 

"  Was  my  uncle,  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  among  the  victims?" 
Archie  inquired. 

"No,"  Sir  John  replied;  "happily  he  was  one  of  the 
last  who  came  along  the  road." 

"Thank  God  for  that!"  Archie  said  earnestly;  "my 
uncle's  slowness  has  saved  his  life.  He  was  ever  late 
for  business  or  pleasure,  and  my  aunt  was  always  rating 
him  for  his  unpunctuality.  She  will  not  do  so  again,  for 
assuredly  it  has  saved  his  life." 

The  men  came  in  but  slowly,  for  the  bands  had  all  dis- 
persed to  their  homes,  and  it  was  only  those  who  lived 
within  a  few  miles  who  could  arrive  in  time.  Little  over 
fifty  men  had  come  in  by  the  hour  named.     With  these 
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Wallace  started  at  once  towards  Ayr.  Archie's  band  fell 
in  with  their  arms,  for  thoy  too  burned  to  reven;^o  the 
massacre,  and  Wallace  did  not  refuse  Archie's  request 
that  they  might  join. 

"  Let  them  come,"  he  said;  "  we  shall  want  every  sword 
and  pike  to-night." 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Wallace  had  scon  the  band 
under  arms,  for  at  the  battle  of  Biggar,  Archie  had  kept 
them  from  his  sight,  fearing  that  he  might  order  them 
from  the  field. 

"  They  look  well,  Sir  Archie,  and  in  good  military  order. 
Hitherto  I  have  regarded  them  but  as  messengers,  and  as 
such  they  have  done  good  service  indeed;  but  I  see  now 
that  you  have  them  in  good  order,  and  that  they  can  do 
other  service  on  a  pinch." 

One  member  of  Wallace's  band  was  loft  behind,  with 
orders  to  wait  until  seven  o'clock,  and  then  to  bring  on  as 
fast  as  they  could  march  all  who  might  arrive  before  that 
hour.  The  band  marched  to  within  a  mile  of  the  barns. 
They  then  halted  at  a  stack  of  straw,  and  sat  down  while 
one  of  Archie's  band  went  forward  to  see  what  was  being 
done.  He  reported  that  a  great  feast,  at  which  the  gov- 
ernor and  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  with  other 
English  dwelling  in  town,  were  present,  was  just  begin- 
ning in  the  great  barn  where  the  massacre  had  taken  place. 

Soon  after  nine  o'clock  the  man  who  had  been  left 
behind,  with  ten  others,  who  had  come  in  after  Wallace 
had  marched,  came  up.  Each  man,  by  Wallace's  direc- 
tions, drew  a  great  truss  of  straw  from  the  stack,  and  then 
the  party,  now  eighty  in  all,  marched  towards  the  barn. 
Wallace's  instructions  were  that  so  soon  as  the  work  had 
fairly  begun,  Grahame,  with  Archie  and  half  the  band, 
was  to  hurry  off  to  seize  the  gate  of  Ayr,  feigning  to  be 
a  portion  of  the  guard  at  the  barn. 
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When  they  approached  the  spot  they  saw  that  the 
wooden  building  was  brightly  lit  up  with  lights  within, 
and  the  English  guard,  some  iil'ty  in  number,  were  stand- 
ing carelessly  without,  or,  seated  round  fires,  were  car- 
ousing on  wine  which  hod  been  sent  out  by  the  revellers 
within. 

The  Scotch  stole  up  quietly.  Wallace's  party,  composed 
of  half  the  strength,  handed  their  bundles  of  straw  to  the 
men  of  Grahame's  company,  tlien  with  a  sudden  shout 
they  fell  upon  the  English  soldiers,  while  Grahame's  men, 
running  straight  to  the  door  of  the  barn,  threw  down 
their  trusses  of  straw  against  it,  and  Sir  John,  snatch- 
ing down  a  torch  which  burned  beside  the  entrance, 
applied  fire  to  the  mass,  and  then,  without  a  moment's 
delay,  started  at  a  run  towards  the  town  Taken  wholly 
by  surprise  the  English  soldiers  were  slain  by  Wallace 
and  his  men  almost  before  they  had  time  to  seize  their 
arms.  Then  the  Scots  gathered  round  the  barn.  The 
flames  were  already  leaping  up  high,  and  a  terrible  din  of 
shouts  and  cries  issued  from  within.  The  doors  had  been 
opened  now,  but  those  within  were  unable  to  force  their 
way  across  the  blazing  mass  of  straw.  Many  appeared  at 
the  windows  and  screamed  for  mercy,  and  some  leapt  out, 
preferring  to  fall  by  the  Scottish  swords  rather  than  to 
await  death  by  fire  within. 

The  flames  rose  higher  and  higher,  and  soon  the  whole 
building  was  enveloped,  and  ere  many  minutes  all  those 
who  had  carried  out,  if  not  planned,  the  massacre  of  Ayr 
had  perished.  In  the  m  antime  Grahame  and  his  party 
had  reached  the  gate  of  Ayr.  Bidding  the  others  follow 
him  at  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards,  he  himself, 
with  Archie  and  ten  of  his  followers,  ran  up  at  full 
speed. 

'*  Quick !"  he  shouted  to  the  sentry  on  the  gate.   "Lower 
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the  bridge  and  let  us  in.  We  have  been  attacked  by 
Wallace  and  the  Scots,  and  they  will  speedily  be  here." 

The  attention  of  the  guard  had  already  been  attracted 
by  the  sudden  burst  of  light  by  the  barns.  They  had 
heard  distant  shouts,  and  deemed  that  a  conflagration  had 
broken  out  in  the  banqueting-kalL  Not  doubting  for  an 
instant  the  truth  of  Grahame's  story,  they  lowered  the 
drawbridge  instantly,  and  Sir  John  and  his  companions 
rushed  across. 

The  guard  were  only  undeceived  when  Grahame  and 
his  followers  fell  upon  them  with  their  heavy  broads 
swords.  They  had  left  their  arms  behind  when  they  had 
assembled  on  the  walls  to  look  at  the  distant  flames,  and 
were  cut  down  to  a  man  by  the  Scots.  By  this  time  the 
rest  of  Grahame's  band  had  arrived. 

So  short  and  speedy  had  been  the  struggle  that  no 
alarm  had  been  given  in  the  town.  The  inmates  of  a  few 
houses  near  opened  their  windows  and  looked  out. 

"  Come  down  as  quickly  as  you  may,"  Sir  John  said  to 
them;  "we  have  taken  Ayr." 

Several  of  the  burghers  were  soon  in  the  street.  "Now," 
Sir  John  said,  "do  two  of  you  who  know  the  town  well 
go  with  me  and  point  out  the  houses  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish troops  are  quartered;  let  the  others  go  from  house 
to  house,  and  bid  every  man  come  quickly  with  his  sword 
to  strike  a  blow  for  freedom." 

Sir  John  now  went  round  the  town  with  the  guides  ard 
posted  two  or  more  men  at  the  door  of  each  house  occu- 
pied by  the  English.  Soon  the  armed  citizens  flocked  into 
the  streets,  and  when  suflficient  were  assembled  the  blow- 
ing of  a  horn  gave  the  signal.  The  doors  of  the  houses 
were  beaten  in  with  axes,  and,  pouring  in,  the  Scotch 
slew  the  soldiers  before  they  had  scarce  awakened  from 
sleep.    Very  few  of  the  English  in  the  town  escaped  to 
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tell  of  the  terrible  retaliation  which  had  been  taken  for 
the  massacre  of  Ayr. 

One  of  the  few  who  were  saved  was  Captain  Thomas 
Hawkins.  Archie,  mindful  of  the  part  which  he  had 
taken,  and  to  which,  indeed,  the  discovery  of  the  gover- 
nor's intention  was  due,  had  hurried  direct  to  the  prison, 
and  when  this  was,  with  the  rest  of  the  town,  taken, 
discovered  the  English  officer  in  chains  in  a  dungeon, 
and  protected  him  from  all  molestation. 

The  next  morning  he  was  brought  before  Wallace,  who 
expressed  to  him  his  admiration  of  the  honourable  course 
which  he  had  adopted,  gave  him  a  rich  present  out  of  the 
booty  which  had  been  captured,  and  placed  him  on  a  ship 
bound  for  England. 

A  week  after  the  capture  of  Ayr  one  of  Archie's  band 
came  into  his  hut.  Tears  were  running  down  his  cheeks, 
and  his  face  was  swollen  with  weeping. 

"  What  is  it,  Jock?"  Archie  asked  kindly. 

"Ah!  Sir  Archie!  we  have  bad  news  from  Glen  Cairn. 
One  has  come  hither  who  says  that  a  few  days  since  the 
Kerrs,  with  a  following  of  their  own  retainers,  came  down 
to  the  village.  Having  heard  that  some  of  us  had  fol- 
lowed you  to  the  wars,  they  took  a  list  of  all  that  were 
missing,  and  Sir  John  called  our  fathcra  up  before  him. 
They  all  swore,  truly  enough,  that  they  knew  nought  of 
our  intentions,  and  that  we  had  left  without  saying  a 
word  to  them.  Sir  John  refused  to  believe  them,  and  at 
first  threatened  to  hang  them  all.  Then  after  a  time  he 
said  they  might  draw  lots,  and  that  two  should  die.  My 
father  and  Allan  Cunninghame  drew  the  evil  numbers, 
and  Kerr  hung  them  up  to  the  old  tree  on  the  green  and 
put  fire  to  the  roof- trees  of  all  the  others.  Ahl  but  there 
is  weeping  and  wailing  in  Glen  Cairn!" 

Archie  was  for  a  while  speechless  with  indignation. 
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He  knew  well  that  this  wholesale  vengeance  had  not 
been  taken  by  the  Kerrs  because  the  sons  of  the  cottagers 
of  Glen  Cairn  had  gone  to  join  the  army  of  Wallace,  but 
because  he  deemed  them  to  be  still  attached  to  their  old 
lord ;  and  it  was  to  their  fidelity  to  the  Forbeses  rather 
than  to  Scotland  that  they  owed  the  ruin  which  had 
befallen  them. 

"  My  poor  Jock!"  he  said, "  I  am  grieved,  indeed,  at  this 
misfortune.  I  cannot  restore  your  father's  life,  but  I  can 
from  the  spoils  of  Ayr  send  a  sufficient  sum  to  Glen  Cairn 
to  rebuild  the  cottages  which  the  Kerrs  have  destroyed. 
But  this  will  not  be  enough — we  will  have  vengeance  for 
the  foul  deed.  Order  the  band  to  assemble  at  dusk  this 
evening,  and  t^ell  Orr  and  Macpherson  to  come  here  to 
me  at  once." 

Archie  had  a  long  consultation  with  his  two  young 
lieutenants,  whose  fathers'  cottages  had  with  the  others 
been  destroyed. 

"What  we  have  to  do,"  Archie  said,  "we  must  do  alone. 
Sir  William  has  ample  employment  for  his  men,  and  I  can- 
not ask  him  to  weaken  his  force  to  aid  me  in  a  private 
broil;  nor,  indeed,  would  any  aid  short  of  his  whole  band 
be  of  use,  seeing  that  the  Kerrs  can  put  three  hundred 
retainers  in  the  field.  It  is  not  by  open  force  that  we  must 
fight  them,  but  by  fire  and  harassment  Fighting  is  out 
of  the  question;  but  we  can  do  him  some  damage  without 
giving  him  a  chance  of  striking  a  blow  at  us.  As  he  has 
lighted  Glen  Cairn,  so  shall  he  see  fires  blazing  round  his 
own  castle  of  Aberfilly.  We  will  not  retaliate  by  hang- 
ing his  crofters  and  vassals;  but  if  he  or  any  of  his  men- 
at-arms  falls  into  our  hands,  we  will  have  blood  for  blood." 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  Archie  saw  his  chief 
and  begged  leave  to  take  his  troop  away  for  some  time, 
telling  Sir  William  of  the  cruel  treatment  which  the 
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Esrrs  had  dealt  at  Glen  Cairn,  and  his  determination  to 
retaliate  for  the  deed. 

"AberfiUy  is  a  strong  castle,  Archie,"  Wallace  said;  "at 
least  so  people  say,  for  I  have  never  seen  it,  so  far  does  it 
lie  removed  from  the  main  roads.  But  unless  by  strata- 
gem, I  doubt  if  my  force  is  strong  enough  to  capture  it; 
nor  would  I  attack  were  I  sure  of  capturing  it  without  the 
loss  of  a  man.  The  nobles  and  land-owners  stand  aloof  from 
me;  but  it  may  be  that  after  I  have  wrested  some  more 
strong  places  from  the  English,  they  may  join  me.  But 
I  would  not  on  any  account  war  against  one  of  them 
now.  Half  the  great  families  are  united  by  ties  of  blood 
or  marriage.  The  Kerrs,  we  know,  are  related  to  the 
Comyns  and  other  powerful  families;  and  did  I  lift  a 
hand  against  them,  adieu  to  my  chance  of  being  joined 
by  the  great  nobles.  No;  openly  hostile  as  many  of  them 
are,  I  must  let  them  go  their  v/ay,  and  confine  my  efforts 
to  attacking  their  friends  the  English.  Then  they  will 
have  no  excuse  of  personal  feud  for  taking  side  against 
the  cause  of  Scotland.  But  this  does  not  apply  to  you. 
Everyone  knows  that  there  has  long  been  a  blood  feud 
between  the  Forbeses  and  the  Kerrs,  and  any  damage  you 
may  do  them  will  be  counted  as  a  private  feud.  I  think 
it  is  a  rash  adventure  that  you  are  undertaking  with  but 
a  handful  of  boys,  although  it  is  true  that  a  boy  can  fire 
a  roof  or  drive  off  a  bullock  as  well  as  a  man.  However, 
this  I  will  promise  you,  that  if  you  should  get  into  any 
scrape  I  will  come  with  what  speed  I  can  to  your  rescue, 
even  if  it  embroil  me  with  half  the  nobles  of  Scotland. 
You  embroiled  yourself  with  all  the  power  of  England  in 
my  behalf,  and  you  will  not  find  me  slack  in  the  hour  of 
need.  But  if  I  join  in  the  fray  it  is  to  rescue  my  friend 
Archie  Forbes,  and  not  to  war  against  John  Kerr,  the  ally 
of  the  English,  and  my  own  enemy." 
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Archie  warmly  thanked  his  leader,  but  assured  him  that 
he  had  no  thought  of  placing  himself  in  any  great  peril. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  fight,"  he  said,  "  for  the  Kerr  and 
his  retainers  could  eat  us  up;  we  shall  trust  to  our  legs 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  mountains." 

After  dark  Archie  and  his  band  started,  and  arrived 
within  ten  miles  of  AberfiUy  on  the  following  morning. 
They  rested  till  noon,  and  then  again  set  out.  When  they 
approached  one  of  the  outlying  farms  of  the  Kerrs,  Archie 
halted  his  band,  and,  accompanied  by  four  of  the  stoutest 
and  tallest  of  their  number,  went  on  to  the  crofter's 
house.     The  man  came  to  the  door. 

"  What  would  you,  young  sir?"  he  said  to  Archie. 

"  I  would,"  Archie  said,  "  that  you  bear  a  message  from 
me  to  your  lord." 

**  I  know  not  what  your  message  may  be;  but  frankly, 
I  would  rather  that  you  bore  it  yourself,  especially  if  it 
be  of  a  nature  to  anger  Sir  John." 

"The  message  is  this,"  Arohie  said  quietly:  "tell  him 
that  Archibald  Forbes  bids  him  defiance,  and  that  he 
will  retort  upon  him  and  his  the  cruelties  which  he  has 
wrought  in  Glen  Cairn,  and  that  he  will  rest  not  night 
nor  day  until  he  has  revenge  for  innocent  blood  shed 
and  roof-trees  ruthlessly  burned." 

"  Then,"  the  crofter  said  bluntly,  "  if  you  be  Archibald 
Forbes,  you  may  even  take  your  message  yourself.  Sir 
John  cares  not  much  upon  whose  head  his  wrath  lights, 
and  I  care  not  to  appear  before  him  as  a  willing  mes- 
senger on  such  an  errand." 

"You  may  tell  him,"  Archie  said  quietly,  "that  you  are 
no  willing  messenger;  for  that  I  told  you  that  unless 
you  did  my  errand  your  house  should,  before  morning,  be 
a  heap  of  smoking  ashes.  I  have  a  following  hard  by, 
and  will  keep  my  word." 
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The  crofter  hesitated. 

"Do  my  bidding;  and  I  promise  you  that  whatever 
may  befall  the  other  vassals  of  the  Kerrs,  you  shall  go 
free  and  unharmed." 

"Well,  if  needs  must,  it  must,"  the  crofter  said;  "and 
I  will  do  your  bidding,  young  sir^partly  because  I  care 
not  to  see  my  house  in  ruins,  but  more  because  I  have 
heard  of  you  as  a  valiant  youth  who  fought  stoutly  by 
the  side  of  Wallace  at  Lanark  and  Ayr — though,  seeing 
that  you  are  but  a  lad,  I  marvel  much  that  you  should  be 
able  to  hold  your  own  in  such  wild  company.  Although 
as  a  vassal  of  the  Kerrs  I  must  needs  follow  their  banner, 
I  need  not  tell  you,  since  you  have  lived  so  long  at  Glen 
Cairn,  that  the  Kerrs  are  feared  rather  than  loved,  and 
that  there  is  many  a  man  among  us  who  would  lief 
that  our  lord  fought  not  by  the  side  of  the  English. 
However,  we  must  needs  dance  as  he  plays;  and  now  I 
will  put  on  my  bonnet  and  do  your  errand.  Sir  John 
can  hardly  blame  me  greatly  for  doing  what  I  needs 
must." 

Great  was  the  wrath  of  Sir  John  Kerr  when  his  vassal 
reported  to  him  the  message  with  which  he  had  been 
charged,  and  in  his  savage  fury  he  was  with  difficulty 
dissuaded  from  ordering  him  to  be  hung  for  bringing 
such  a  message.  His  principal  retainers  ventured,  how- 
ever, to  point  out  that  the  man  had  acted  upon*  compul- 
sion, and  that  the  present  was  not  the  time,  when  he 
might  at  any  moment  have  to  call  upon  them  to  take  the 
field,  to  anger  his  vassals,  who  would  assuredly  resent  the 
undeserved  death  of  one  of  their  number. 

"It  is  past  all  bearing,"  the  knight  said  furiously, 
"  that  an  insolent  boy  like  this  should  first  wound  me  in 
the  streets  of  Lanark,  and  should  then  cast  his  defiance 
in  my  teeth — a  landless  rascal,  whose  father  I  killed,  and 
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whose  den  of  a  castle  I  but  a  month  ago  gave  to  the 
flames.  He  must  be  mad  to  dare  to  set  his  power  againrt 
mine.  I  was  a  fool  that  I  did  not  stamp  him  out  long 
ago;  but  woe  betide  him  when  we  next  meet!  Had  it 
not  been  that  I  was  served  by  a  fool" — and  here  the 
angry  knight  turned  to  his  henchman,  Red  Roy — "  this 
would  not  have  happened.  Who  could  have  thought  that 
a  man  of  your  years  could  have  suffered  himself  to  be 
fooled  by  a  boy,  and  to  bring  me  tales  that  this  insolent 
upstart  was  a  poor  stupid  lout!  By  Heavens!  to  be  thus 
badly  served  is  enough  to  make  one  mad!" 

*'  Well,  Sir  John,"  the  man  grumbled,  "  the  best  man 
will  be  sometimes  in  error.  I  have  done  good  service 
for  you  and  yours,  and  yet  ever  since  we  met  this  boy 
outside  the  gates  of  Lanark  you  have  never  ceased  to 
twit  me  concerning  him.  Rest  secure  that  no  such  error 
shall  occur  again,  and  that  the  next  time  I  meet  him 
I  will  pay  him  alike  for  the  wound  he  gave  you  and  for 
the  anger  he  has  brought  upon  my  head.  If  you  will 
give  orders  I  will  start  at  daybreak  with  twenty  men. 
I  will  take  up  his  trail  at  the  cottage  of  John  Frazer, 
and  will  not  give  up  the  search  until  I  have  overtaken 
and  slain  him." 

"Do  so,"  the  knight  replied,  "and  I  will  forgive  your 
having  been  so  easily  fooled.  But  this  fellow  may  have 
some  of  'Wallace's  followers  with  him,  and  contemptible 
as  the  rabble  are,  we  had  best  be  on  our  guard.  Send 
round  to  all  my  vassals,  and  tell  them  to  keep  good 
watch  and  ward,  and  keep  a  party  of  retainers  under 
arms  all  night  in  readiness  to  sally  out  in  case  of 
alarm." 

The  night,  however,  passed  quietly.  The  next  day  the 
knight  sallied  out  with  .i,  strong  party  of  retainers,  and 
searched  the  woods  and  lower  slopes  of  the  hill,  but  could 
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find  no  signs  of  Archie  and  his  followers,  and  at  night- 
fall returned  to  the  castle  in  a  rage,  declaring  that  the 
defiance  sent  him  was  a  mere  piece  of  insolent  bravado. 
Nevertheless,  he  kept  the  horses  again  saddled  all  night 
ready  to  issue  out  at  the  slightest  alarm.  Soon  after 
midnight  flames  suddenly  burst  out  at  a  dozen  of  the 
homesteads.  At  the  warder's  shout  of  alarm  Sir  John 
Kerr  and  his  men-at-arms  instantly  mounted.  The  gate 
was  thrown  open  and  the  drawbridge  lowered,  and  Sir 
John  rode  out  at  the  head  of  his  following.  He  was 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  outer  end  of  the  drawbridge 
when  the  chains  which  supported  this  suddenly  snapped. 
The  drawbridge  fell  into  the  moat,  plunging  all  those 
upon  it  into  the  water. 

Archie,  with  his  band,  after  detaching  some  of  their 
number  to  fire  the  homesteads,  had  crept  up  unperceived 
in  the  darkness  to  the  end  of  the  drawbridge,  and  had 
noiselessly  cut  the  two  projecting  beams  upon  which 
its  end  rested  when  it  was  lowered.  He  had  intended  to 
carry  out  this  plan  on  the  previous  night,  but  when  dark- 
ness set  in  not  a  breath  of  wind  was  stirring,  and  the 
night  was  so  still  that  he  deemed  that  the  operation  of 
sawing  through  the  beams  could  not  be  effected  without 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  warders  on  the  wall,  and 
had  therefore  retreated  far  up  in  the  recesses  of  the  hills. 
The  next  night,  however,  was  windy,  and  well  suited  to 
his  purpose,  and  the  work  had  been  carried  out  without 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  warders.  When  Kerr  and 
his  men-at-arms  rode  out,  the  whole  weight  of  the  draw- 
bridge and  of  the  horsemen  crossing  it  was  thrown  entirely 
upon  the  chains,  and  these  yielded  to  a  strain  far  greater 
than  they  were  calculated  to  support. 

The  instant  the  men-at-arms  were  precipitated  into  the 
moat,  Archie  and  his  companions,  who  had  been  lying 
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down  near  its  edge,  leapt  to  their  feet,  and  opened  fire 
with  their  bows  and  arrows  upon  them.  It  was  well  for 
Sir  John  and  his  retainers  that  they  had  not  stopped  to 
buckle  on  their  defensive  armour.  Had  they  done  so 
every  man  must  have  been  drowned  in  the  deep  waters. 
As  it  was,  several  were  killed  with  the  arrows,  and  two 
or  three  by  the  hoofs  of  the  struggling  horses.  Sir  John 
himself,  with  six  of  the  eighteen  men  who  had  fallen  into 
the  moat,  succeeded  in  climbing  up  the  drawbridge  and 
regaining  the  castle.  A  fire  of  arrows  was  at  once 
opened  from  the  walls,  but  Archie  and  his  followers 
were  already  out  of  bowshot;  and  knowing  that  the  fires 
would  call  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  spot  a  number  of  the 
Kerr's  vassals  more  than  sufficient  to  crush  them  without 
the  assistance  of  those  in  the  castle,  they  again  made  for 
the  hills,  well  satisfied  with  the  first  blow  they  had  struck 
at  their  enemies. 

The  rage  of  Sir  John  Kerr  was  beyond  all  expression. 
He  had  himself  been  twice  struck  by  arrows,  and  the 
smart  of  his  wounds  added  to  his  fury.  By  the  light  of 
the  burning  barns  the  garrison  were  enabled  to  see  how 
small  was  the  party  which  had  made  this  audacious  attack 
upon  them;  and  this  increased  their  wrath.  Men  were 
instantly  set  at  work  to  raise  the  drawbridge  from  the 
moat,  to  repair  the  chains,  and  to  replace  the  timbers 
upon  which  it  rested;  and  a  summons  was  despatched  to 
the  whole  of  the  vassals  to  be  at  the  castle  in  arms  by 
daybreak. 

Again  the  woods  were  searched  without  success,  and 
the  band  then  divided  into  five  parties,  each  forty  strong. 
They  proceeded  to  explore  the  hills;  but  the  Pentlands 
afibrded  numerous  hiding-places  to  those,  like  Archie  and 
most  of  his  band,  well  acquainted  with  the  country;  and 
after  searching  till  nightfall  the  parties  retired,  worn  out 
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and  disheartened,  to  the  castle.  That  night  three  of  the 
outlying  farms  were  in  fiames,  and  the  cattle  were 
slaughtered  in  their  byres,  but  no  attack  was  made  upon 
the  dwelling-houses.  The  following  night  Sir  John  dis- 
tributed the  whole  of  his  vassals  among  the  farms  lying 
farthest  from  the  castle,  putting  twenty  men  in  each;  but 
to  his  fury  this  time  it  was  five  homesteads  nearer  at  hand 
which  were  fired.  The  instant  the  first  outburst  of  flame 
was  discovered  the  retainers  hurried  to  the  spot;  but  by 
the  time  they  reached  it  no  sign  of  the  assailants  was 
visible;  the  flames  had  however  taken  too  good  a  hold  of 
the  various  bams  and  outbuildings  to  be  extinguished. 
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THE  CAVE  IN  TEE  PENTLANOa 

^g|^|lR  JOHN  KERR  was  well-nigh  beside  himself 
"^^**»-'  with  fury.  If  this  was  to  go  on,  the  whole  of 
his  estate  would  be  harried,  his  vassals  ruined, 
^C^ff^  and  his  revenues  stopped,  and  this  by  a  mere 
T»*zrA  handful  of  foes.  Again  he  started  with  his 
vassals  to  explore  the  hills,  this  time  in  parties 
of  ten  only,  so  as  to  explore  thoroughly  a  larger  space  of 
ground.  When  at  evening  the  men  returned,  it  was  found 
that  but  two  men  of  one  of  the  parties,  composed  entirely 
of  men-at-arms  from  the  castle,  came  back.  They  reported 
that  when  in  a  narrow  ravine  showers  of  rocks  were 
hurled  down  upon  them  from  both  sides.  Four  of  their 
number  were  killed  at  once,  and  four  others  had  fallen 
pierced  by  arrows  from  an  unseen  foe  as  they  fled  back 
down  the  ravine. 

"  Methinks,  Sir  John,"  Red  Roy  said, "  that  I  know  the 
place  where  the  Forbeses  may  have  taken  up  their  abode. 
When  I  was  a  boy  I  was  tending  a  herd  of  goats  far  up 
in  the  hills,  and  near  the  pass  where  this  mischance  has 
to-day  befallen  us  I  found  a  cave  in  the  mountain's  side. 
Its  entrance  was  hidden  by  bushes,  and  I  should  not  have 
found  it  had  not  one  of  the  goats  entered  the  bush  and 
remained  there  so  long  that  I  went  to  see  what  he  was 
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doing.  There  I  found  a  cava  The  entrance  was  but  three 
feet  high,  but  inside  it  widened  out  into  a  great  cavern, 
where  tifty  men  could  shelter.  Perchance  Aichie  Forbes 
or  some  of  his  band  may  also  have  discovered  it;  and  if 
so,  they  might  well  thinic  that  no  better  place  of  conceal- 
ment could  be  found." 

"  We  will  search  it  to-morrow,"  the  knight  said.  "  Tell 
the  vassals  to  gather  here  tbree  hours  before  daybreak. 
We  will  start  so  as  to  be  there  soon  after  sunrise.  If  they 
are  on  foot  again  to-night  they  will  then  be  asleep.  Did 
you  follow  the  cave  and  discover  whether  it  had  any 
other  entrances  beyond  that  by  which  you  entered?" 

"I  know  not,"  the  henchman  replied;  "it  goes  a  long 
way  into  the  hills,  and  there  are  several  inner  passages; 
but  these  I  did  not  explore,  for  I  was  alone  and  feared 
being  lost  in  them." 

The  next  night  some  more  homesteads  were  burnt,  but 
this  time  the  vassals  did  not  turn  out,  as  they  had  been 
told  to  rest  until  the  appointed  hour  whatever  might 
befall. 

Three  hours  before  daybreak  a  party  of  fifty  picked 
men  assembled  at  the  castle,  for  this  force  was  deemed  to 
be  ample.  The  two  men  who  had  escaped  from  the  attack 
on  the  previous  day  led  the  way  to  the  ravine,  and  there 
Red  Roy  became  the  guide  and  led  the  band  far  up  the 
hillside.  Had  il  been  possible  they  would  have  sur- 
rounded the  cave  before  daylight,  but  Roy  said  that  it 
was  so  long  since  he  had  first  found  the  cave,  that  he  could 
not  lead  them  there  in  the  dark,  but  would  need  daylight 
to  enable  him  to  recognize  the  surroundings.  Even  when 
daylight  came  he  was  for  some  time  at  fault,  but  he  at 
last  pointed  to  a  clump  of  bushes,  growing  on  a  broken 
and  precipitous  face  of  rock,  as  the  place  where  the  cave 
was  situated. 
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Red  Roy  was  right  in  his  conjecture.  Archie  had  once 
when  wandering  among  the  hills,  shot  at  a  wild  cat  and 
wounded  it,  and  had  followed  it  to  the  cave  to  which  it 
had  fled,  and  seeing  it  an  advantageous  place  of  conceal- 
ment had,  when  he  determined  to  harry  the  district  of 
the  Kerrs,  fixed  upon  it  as  the  hiding-place  for  his  band. 
Deeming  it  possible,  however,  that  its  existence  might  be 
known  to  others,  he  always  placed  a  sentry  on  watch; 
and  on  the  approach  of  the  Kerrs,  Cluny  Campbell,  who 
happened  to  be  on  guard,  ran  in  and  roused  the  band  with 
the  news  that  the  Kerrs  were  below.  Archie  immediately 
crept  out  and  reconnoitred  them;  from  the  bushes  he  could 
see  that  his  fqes  were  for  the  present  at  fault.  Sir  John 
himself  was  standing  apart  from  the  rest,  with  Red  Boy, 
who  was  narrowly  scrutinizing  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and 
Archie  guessed  at  once  that  they  were  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  cavern,  though  at  present  they  could  not 
determine  the  exac'.  spot  where  it  was  situated.  It  was 
too  late  to  retreat  now,  for  the  face  of  the  hill  was  too 
steep  to  climb  to  its  crest,  and  their  retreat  below  was  cut 
off  by  the  Kerrs.  He  therefore  returned  to  the  cave, 
leaving  Cluny  on  guard. 

"They  are  not  sure  as  to  the  situation  of  the  cave  yet," 
he  said,  "but  they  will  find  it.  We  can  hold  the  mouth 
against  them  for  any  ti  me,  but  they  might  smoke  us  out, 
that  is  our  real  danger;  or  if  they  fail  in  that,  they  may 
try  starvation.  Do  half  a  dozen  of  you  take  brands  at 
once  from  the  embers  and  explore  all  the  windings  behind 
us;  they  are  so  narrow  and  low  that  hitherto  we  have 
not  deemed  it  worth  while  to  examine  them,  but  now  they 
are  really  our  only  hope;  some  of  them  may  lead  round 
to  the  face  of  the  hill,  and  in  that  case  we  may  find  some 
way  by  which  we  may  circumvent  the  Kerrs." 

Six  of  the  lads  at  once  started  with  flaming  pine-knots, 
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while  Archie  returned  to  the  entrance.  Just  as  he  took 
his  place  there  he  saw  Hed  Roy  pointing  towards  the 
bushea  A  minute  or  two  later  Sir  John  anu  his  followers 
began  to  advance.  Archie  now  called  out  the  rest  of  his 
band,  who  silently  took  their  places  in  the  bushes  beside 
him.  Led  by  Sir  John  and  his  personal  retainers,  the 
assailants  approached  the  foot  of  the  rocks  and  began  tc 
make  their  way  up,  using  the  utmost  precaution  to  avoid 
any  noise.  There  was  no  longer  any  need  for  conceal- 
ment, and  as-  the  foremost  of  the  assailants  began  to  climb 
the  great  boulders  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  a  dozen 
arrows  from  the  bush  above  alighted  among  them;  kill- 
ing three  and  wounding  several  others.  Sir  John  Kerr 
shouted  to  his  men  to  follow  him,  and  began  to  clamber 
up  the  hill.  Several  arrows  struck  him,  but  he  was 
sheathed  in  mail,  as  were  his  men-at-arms,  and  although 
several  were  wounded  in  the  face  and  two  slain  they 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  bushes,  but  they  could  not 
penetrate  further,  for  as  they  strove  to  tear  the  bushes 
aside  and  Torce  an  entry,  those  behind  pierced  them  with 
their  spears,  and  as  but  four  or  five  assailants  at  a  time 
could  gain  a  footing  and  use  their  arms  they  were  out- 
numbered and  finally  driven  back  by  the  defenders. 
When  Sir  John,  furious  at  his  discomfiture,  rejoined  his 
vassals  below,  he  found  that  the  assault  had  already  cost 
him  eight  of  his  best  men.  He  would,  however,  have 
again  led  them  to  the  attack,  but  Red  Roy  said: 

"  It  were  best,  my  lord,  to  send  back  and  bid  fifty  of 
the  vaesals  to  come  up  hither  at  once,  with  bows  and 
arrows.  They  can  so  riddle  those  bushes  that  the 
defenders  wi?l  be  unable  to  occupy  them  to  resist  our 
advance." 

"That  were  a  good  step,"  Sir  John  said;  "but  even 
when  we  gain  the  ledge  I  know  not  how  we  shall  force 
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our  way  through  the  hole,  which  you  3ay  is  but  three  feet 
high." 

"There  is  no  need  to  force  our  way  in,"  Red  Roy 
replied;  "each  man  who  climbs  shall  carry  wiih  him  a 
faggot  of  wood,  and  we  will  smoke  them  in  their  holes 
like  wolves." 

"'Tis  well  thought  of,  Roy;  that  assuredly  is  the  best 
plan.  Send  off  at  once  one  of  the  most  ileet-footed  of 
the  party." 

Archie,  watching  from  above,  saw  the  /issailants  draw 
back  out  of  bowshoi,  and  while  one  of  their  number 
started  at  full  speed  down  the  hillside,  the  others  sat  down, 
evidently  prepared  to  pass  some  time  before  they  renewed 
the  attack.  Leaving  two  of  thv3  party  on  guard,  Archie, 
with  the  rest,  re-entered  the  caA'ern.  The  searchers  had 
just  returned  and  reported  that  all  the  various  passages 
came  to  nothing,  save  one,  which  ascended  rapidly  and 
terminated  in  a  hole  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  made 
by  rabbits,  and  through  which  the  light  of  day  could  be 
seen. 

"  Then  it  is  there  we  mu&t.  work,"  Archie  said.  "I  will 
myself  go  and  examine  it." 

The  passage,  after  ascending  to  a  point  which  Archie 
judged  to  be  nigh  a  hundred  feet  above  the  floor  of  the 
cave,  narrowed  to  a  mere  hole,  but  two  feet  high  and  as 
much  wide.  Up  this  he  crawled  for  a  distance  of  four  or 
five  yards,  then  it  narrowed  suddenly  to  a  hole  three  or 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  through  this,  some  three  feet 
farther,  Archie  could  see  the  daylight  through  a  clump  of 
heather.  He  backed  himself  down  the  narrow  passage 
agtLm.  until  he  joined  his  comrades.  "Now,"  he  said,  "do 
four  of  you  stay  here,  and  take  it  by  turns,  one  after  the 
other,  to  enlarge  the  hole  forward  to  the  entrance.  As 
you  scrape  the  earth  down  you  must  pass  it  back  handful 
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by  handful  Do  not  enlarge  the  outer  entrance  or  dis- 
turb the  roots  of  the  heather  growing  there.  Any  move- 
ment might  be  noticed  by  those  below.  It  is  lucky, 
indeed,  that  the  rock  ends  just  when  it  gets  to  its 
narrowest,  and  that  it  is  but  sandy  soil  through  which  we 
have  to  scrape  our  way.  It  will  be  hard  work,  for  you 
have  scarce  room  to  move  your  arms,  but  you  have  plenty 
of  time  since  we  cannot  sally  out  till  nightfall." 

The  hours  passed  slowly,  and  about  noon  the  look-out 
reported  that  a  number  of  bowmen  were  approaching 

"  They  are  going  to  attack  this  time  under  cover  of  their 
fire,"  Archie  said,  "and  as  I  do  not  wish  to  hazard  the 
loss  of  any  lives,  we  will  keep  within  the  cave  and  let 
them  gain  the  ledge.  They  can  never  force  their  way 
through  the  narrow  entr&nce.  The  only  thing  I  fear  is 
smoke.  I  purpose  that  if  thej''  light  a  fire  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  we  shall  retire  at  once  up  the  passage  where  we 
are  working,  and  block  it  up  at  a  narrow  place  a  short 
distance  after  it  leaves  this  cavern,  with  our  clothes. 
You  had  best  take  off  some  of  your  things,  scrape  up  the 
earth  from  the  floor  of  the  cavern,  and  each  make  a  stout 
bundle,  so  tliat  we  can  fill  up  the  hole  solidly." 

This  was  soon  done,  and  the  bundles  of  earth  were  laid 
in  readiness  at  the  point  upon  which  their  leader  had 
fixed.    In  the  meantime  Archie  had  rejoined  the  look-out. 

"  They  have  been  scattered  for  some  time,"  the  guard 
said,  "and  have  been  cutting  down  bushes  and  making 
them  into  faggots." 

*'  Just  what  I  expected,"  Archie  exclaimed.  "  The  bow- 
men are  joining  them  now.  We  shall  soon  see  them  at 
work." 

Sir  John  Kerr  now  marshalled  his  retainers.  He  and 
his  men-at-arms  drew  their  swords,  and  the  rest,  putting 
the  bundles  of  faggots  on  their  shoulders,  prepared  to 
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follow,  while  the  bowmen  fitted  their  arrows  to  the 
string. 

"Fall  back  inside  the  cave,"  Archie  said;  "it  is  of  no 
use  risking  our  lives." 

The  band  now  gathered  in  a  half  circle,  with  level 
spears,  round  the  entrance.  Soon  they  heard  a  sharp 
tapping  sound  as  the  arrows  struck  upon  the  rock,  then 
there  was  a  crashing  among  the  bushes." 

"Come  on!"  Sir  John  Kerr  shouted  to  the  vassals. 
"The  foxes  have  slunk  into  their  hole."  Then  came  low 
thuds  as  the  faggots  were  cast  down.  The  light  which 
had  streamed  in  through  the  entrance  gradually  became 
obscure,  and  the  voices  of  those  without  muffled.  The 
darkness  grew  more  intense  as  the  faggots  were  piled 
thicker  and  thicker;  then  suddenly  a  slight  odour  of 
smoke  was  perceived. 

"Gome  along  now,"  Archie  said;  "they  have  fired  the 
pile,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  their  entrance." 

Two  of  their  number,  with  blazing  pine-knots,  led  the 
way.  When  they  reached  the  narrow  spot  all  passed 
through,  Archie  and  Andrew  Macpherson  last;  these  took 
the  bundles  of  earth,  as  the  others  passed  them  along  from 
behind,  and  built  them  up  like  a  wall  across  the  entrance, 
beating  them  down  as  they  piled  them,  so  as  to  make 
them  set  close  and  fill  up  every  crevice.  Several  remained 
over  after  the  wall  was  completed;  these  were  opened  and 
the  earth  crammed  into  the  crevices  between  the  bags. 
The  smell  of  the  smoke  had  grown  strong  before  the  wall 
was  completed,  but  it  was  not  too  oppressive  to  breathe. 
Holding  the  torch  close  to  the  wall,  Archie  and  his  comrade 
stopped  closely  tht  few  places  through  which  they  saw 
that  the  smoke  was  making  its  way,  and  soon  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  that  the  barrier  was  completely 
smoke-tight. 
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There  was  plenty  of  air  in  the  passage  to  support  life  for 
some  time,  but  Archie  called  back  those  who  were  labour- 
ing to  enlarge  the  exit,  in  order  to  allow  as  much  fresh 
air  as  possible  to  enter.  A  strong  guard,  with  spears, 
was  placed  at  the  barrier,  although  Archie  deemed  that 
some  hours  at  least  would  elapse  before  the  Kerrs  could 
attempt  to  penetrate  the  cave.  The  fire  would  doubtless 
be  kept  up  for  some  time,  and  after  it  had  expired  it 
would  be  long  before  the  smoke  cleared  out  sufficiently 
from  the  cave  to  allow  of  any  one  entering  it.  After  a 
time,  finding  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  breathing, 
although  the  air  was  certainly  close  and  heavy,  Archie 
again  set  the  lads  at  work  widening  the  entrance,  going 
up  himself  to  superintend  the  operation.  Each  in  turn 
crept  forward,  loosened  a  portion  of  the  earth  with  his 
knife,  and  then  filling  his  cap  with  it,  crawled  backwurd 
to  the  point  where  the  passage  widened. 

It  was  not  yet  dark  when  the  work  was  so  hx  done 
that  there  now  remained  only  a  slight  thickness  of  earth, 
through  which  the  roots  of  the  heath  protruded,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  passage,  and  a  vigorous  push  would  make 
an  exit  into  the  air.  The  guard  at  the  barrier  had  heard 
no  movement  within.  Archie  withdrew  one  of  the  bags; 
but  the  smoke  streamed  through  so  densely  that  he  hastily 
replaced  it,  satisfied  that  some  hours  must  still  elapse 
before  the  assailants  would  enter  the  cave.  They  watched 
impatiently  the  failing  light  through  the  hole,  and  at  last, 
when  night  was  completely  fallen,  Archie  pushed  aside 
the  earth  and  heather,  and  looked  around.  They  were, 
it  seemed  to  him,  on  the  side  of  the  hill  a  few  yards  from 
the  point  where  it  fell  steeply  away.  The  ground  was 
thickly  covered  with  heather.  He  soon  made  his  way  out 
and  ordered  Andrew  Macpherson,  who  followed  him,  to 
remain  lying  at  the  entrance,  and  to  enjoin  each,  as  he 
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passed  out,  to  crawl  low  among  the  heather,  so  that  they 
might  not  show  against  the  sky-line,  where,  dark  as  it 
was,  they  might  attract  the  attention  of  those  below. 
Archie  himself  led  the  way  until  so  far  back  from  the 
edge  as  to  be  well  out  of  sight  of  those  in  the  valley. 
Then  he  gained  his  feet,  and  was  soon  joined  by  the  whole 
of  his  band. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "we  will  make  for  AberfiUy;  they  think 
us  all  cooped  up  here,  and  will  be  rejoicing  in  our  sup- 
posed deaths.  We  will  strike  one  more  blow,  and  then, 
driving  before  us  a  couple  of  score  of  oxen  for  the  use  of 
the  army,  rejoin  Wallace.  Methinks  we  shall  have  taken 
a  fair  vengeance  for  Kerr's  doings  at  Glen  Cairn." 

The  consternation  of  the  few  men  left  in  the  castle  was 
great  when,  three  hours  after  sunset,  eight  homesteads 
burst  suddenly  into  flames.  They  dared  not  sally  out,  and 
remained  under  arms  until  morning,  when  Sir  John  and  his 
band  returned  more  furious  than  ever,  as  they  had  pene- 
trated the  cavern,  discovered  the  barrier  which  had  cut  off 
the  smoke,  and  the  hole  by  which  the  foe  had  escaped; 
and  their  fury  was  brought  to  a  climax  when  they  found 
the  damage  which  had  been  inflicted  in  their  absence. 
Many  a  week  passed  before  the  garrison  of  AberfiUy 
and  the  vassals  of  the  Kerrs  were  able  to  sleep  in  peace, 
so  great  was  the  scare  which  Archie's  raid  had  inflicted 
upon  them. 

The  truce  was  now  at  an  end.  The  indignation  excited 
by  the  treachery  of  the  English  spread  widely  through 
Scotland,  and  the  people  flocked  to  Wallace's  standard  in 
far  greater  numbers  than  before,  and  he  was  now  able  to 
undertake  operations  on  a  greater  scale.  Perth,  Aberdeen, 
Brechin,  and  other  towns  fell  into  his  hands,  and  the  castle 
of  Dundee  was  invested.  In  the  south  Sir  William 
Douglas  captured  the  castles  of  Sanquhar,  Desdeir,  and 
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others,  and  the  rapid  successes  of  the  Scots  induced  a  few 
of  the  greater  nobles  to  take  the  field,  such  as  the  Steward 
of  ScoUand,  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  Both  well,  Sir  Bichard 
Lundin,  and  Wishart,  Bishop  of  Glasgow. 

Wallace  was  one  day  lamenting  to  Archie  and  his  friend 
Grahame  that  the  greater  nobles  still  held  aloof.  "Above 
all,"  he  said,  "I  would  fain  see  on  our  side  either  Comyn  or 
the  young  Bruce.  Baliol  is  a  captive  in  London,  and  it  is 
to  Comyn  or  Bruce  that  Scotland  must  look  for  her  king. 
So  long  as  only  I,  a  poor  knight,  am  at  the  head  of  this 
rising,  it  is  but  a  rebellion  against  Edward,  and  its  chances 
are  still  so  weak  that  but  few  men  who  have  aught  to 
lose,  join  us;  but  if  Bruce  or  Comyn  should  raise  his 
banner  all  would  receive  him  as  our  future  king.  Both 
are  lords  of  wide  territories,  and  besides  the  forces  they 
could  bring  icto  the  field,  they  would  be  joined  by  many 
of  the  principal  nobles,  although  it  is  true  that  the  ad- 
herents of  the  other  would  probably  arm  for  Edward. 
Still  the  thought  of  a  king  of  their  own  would  inflame 
the  popular  mind,  and  vast  numbers  who  now  hesitate  to 
join  a  movement  supported  by  so  little  authority,  would 
then  take  up  arms." 

"  Which  of  the  two  would  you  rather?"  Archie  asked. 

"  I  would  rather  the  Bruce,"  Wallace  said.  "  His  father 
is  an  inert  man  and  a  mere  cypher,  and  the  death  of  his 
grandfather,  the  competitor,  has  now  brought  him  promi- 
nently forward.  It  is  true  that  he  is  said  to  be  a  strong 
adherent  of  England  and  a  personal  favourite  of  Edward; 
that  he  spends  much  of  his  time  in  London;  and  is  even 
at  the  present  moment  the  king's  lieutenant  in  Carrick 
and  Annandale,  and  is  waging  war  for  him  against  Sir 
William  Douglas.  Still  Comyn  is  equally  devoted  to  Eng- 
land; he  is  older,  and  Jess  can  be  hoped  from  him.  Bruce 
b  young;  he  is  said  to  be  of  great  strength  and  skill  in 
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arms,  and  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  knights  in  Edward's 
court.  He  is,  I  hear,  of  noble  presence,  and  is  much  loved 
by  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  Did  such  a  man 
determine  to  break  with  Edward,  and  to  ztAve  to  win 
the  crown  of  Scotland  as  a  free  gift  of  her  people,  instead 
of  as  a  nominee  of  Edward,  and  to  rule  over  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom  instead  of  an  English  province,  he  would 
attract  all  hearts  to  him,  and  may  well  succeed  where  I,  as 
I  foresee,  must  sooner  or  later  fail." 

*'  But  why  should  you  fail  when  you  have  succeeded  so 
far  ?"  Archie  asked. 

"  Because  I  have  with  me  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
people  of  Scotland.  The  whole  of  the  northern  lords  hold 
aloof,  and  in  the  south  Carrick  and  Annandale  and  Gal- 
loway are  hostile.  Against  me  I  have  all  the  power  of 
England,  Wales,  and  Ireland;  and  although  I  may  for  a 
time  win  victories  and  capture  towns  I  am  certain,  Archie, 
in  the  end  to  be  crushed." 

"  And  will  all  our  efforts  have  been  in  vain  ?"  Archie  said, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"By  no  means,  my  brave  lad;  we  shall  have  lighted 
the  fire  of  a  national  resistance;  we  shall  have  shown  the 
people  that  if  Scotland,  divided  against  herself, and  with  all 
her  great  nobles  and  their  vassals  standing  sullenly  aloof, 
can  yet  for  a  long  time  make  head  against  the  English, 
assuredly  when  the  time  shall  come,  and  she  shall  rise  as 
one  man  from  the  Solway  to  Caithness,  her  freedom 
will  be  won.  Our  lives  will  not  have  been  thrown  away, 
Archie,  if  they  have  taught  this  lesson." 

Wallace  had  by  this  time  returned  from  his  expedition 
farther  north,  and  his  force  was  in  camp  near  Lanark, 
which  town,  when  not  engaged  in  distant  enterprises,  wai 
regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  movement.  That  evening 
Archie  said,  that  as  his  leader  purposed  to  give  his  troops 
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rest  for  a  week  or  two,  he  should  go  to  his  uncle's  for  a 
short  time. 

"  And  if  you  can  spare  them,  Sir  William,  I  would  fain 
let  my  band  go  away  for  the  same  time.  They  have  now 
been  six  months  from  home." 

**  Certainly,"  Wallace  said,  "they  need  a  rest  after  their 
hard  work.  They  are  ever  afoot,  and  have  been  of  im- 
mense service." 

Having  obtained  this  permission  Archie  went  to  the 
spot  where  his  band  were  encamped.  "I  have  another 
expedition  for  you,"  he  said, "  this  time  all  together;  when 
that  is  over  you  will  be  able  to  go  home  for  a  few  days 
for  a  rest.  They  will  all  be  glad  to  see  you,  and  may  well 
be  proud  of  you,  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  spoil  which 
you  gathered  at  Ayr  and  elsewhere  will  create  quite  a 
sensation  at  Glen  Cairn.  There  are  some  of  you  who 
are,  as  I  remember  in  the  old  days,  good  shots  with  the 
bow  and  arrow.  Do  ten  of  you  who  were  the  best  at 
home  get  bows  and  arrows  from  the  store.  Here  is  an 
order  for  you  to  receive  them,  and  be  all  in  readiness  to 
march  at  daylight." 

The  next  morning  the  band  set  out  in  a  south-westerly 
direction,  and  after  a  long  day's  march  halted  near 
Cumnock.  In  the  morning  they  started  at  the  same 
time,  observing  more  caution  as  they  went,  for  by  the 
afternoon  they  had  crossed  the  stream  and  were  within 
the  boundaries  of  Camck.  They  halted  for  the  night 
near  Crossraguel  Abbey.  Here  for  the  first  time  Archie 
confided  to  his  followers  the  object  of  their  march. 

"  We  are  now,"  he  said,  "  within  a  few  miles  of  Turn- 
berry  Castle,  the  residence  of  Bruce.  Sir  William  has  a 
great  desire  to  speak  with  him;  but,  seeing  that  Bruce  is 
at  present  fighting  for  King  Edward  against  Douglas, 
there  is  little  chance  of  such  a  meeting  coming  about  with 
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his  good-will.  He  has  recently  returned  from  Douglasdale. 
Here,  in  the  heart  of  his  own  country,  it  is  like  enough 
that  he  may  ride  near  his  castle  with  but  a  few  horsemen. 
In  that  case  we  will  seize  him,  without,  I  trust,  having 
to  do  him  hurt,  and  will  bear  him  with  us  to  Lanark. 
We  may  have  to  wait  some  time  before  we  find  an  op- 
portunity; but  even  if  the  ten  days  for  which  I  have 
asked,  lengthen  to  as  many  weeks.  Sir  William  will  not 
grudge  the  time  we  have  spent  if  we  succeed.  To-morrow 
morning  let  those  who  have  bows  go  out  in  the  forest, 
and  see  if  they  can  shoot  a  deer;  or  failing  that,  bring  in 
a  sheep  or  two  from  some  of  the  folds.  As  each  of  you 
has  brought  with  you  meal  for  ten  days,  we  shall  be 
able  to  keep  an  eye  on  Turnberry  for  some  time." 

The  next  day  Archie,  with  Andrew  Macpherson  and 
Cluny  Campbell,  made  their  way  through  the  woods  until 
within  sight  of  the  castle,  which  was  but  a  mile  distant 
The  strongholds  of  the  lords  of  Carrick  stood  on  a  bold 
promontory  washed  by  the  sea. 

"  It  would  be  a  hard  nut  to  crack,  Sir  Archie,"  his  lieu- 
tenant said.  "  Unless  by  famine,  the  place  could  scarce  be 
taken." 

"  No,"  Archie  replied,  "  I  am  glad  that  our  mission  is 
rather  to  capture  the  earl  than  his  castle.  It  is  a  grand 
fortalice.  Would  that  its  owner  were  but  a  tnie  Scotchman ! 
This  is  a  good  place  on  which  we  are  standing,  Andrew, 
to  place  a  scout.  Among  the  trees  here  he  can  watch  the 
road  all  the  way  from  the  castle  to  the  point  where  it 
enters  the  forest.  Do  you,  Cluny,  take  post  here  at  once. 
Mark  well  all  that  passes,  and  what  is  doing,  and  all 
bodies  of  men  who  enter  or  leave  the  castle.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  bring  news  to  me,  for  it  would  be  unlikely  that 
we  should  meet  in  the  forest ;  you  have  therefore  only 
to  watch.    To-morrow  I  shall  return  with  the  band,  and 
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encamp  in  the  woods  farther  back.  Directly  we  arrive, 
you  will  be  relieved  of  your  guard." 

The  following  day  the  band  moved  up  to  a  spot  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  seaward  edge  of  the  forest,  and  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  road  to  Crossraguel  Abbey.  It 
was  only  on  this  road  that  Archie  could  hope  to  effect  a 
capture ;  for  the  country  near  the  coast  was  free  of  trees, 
and  no  ambush  could  be  set.  The  lords  of  Carrick  were, 
moreover,  patrons  of  the  abbey;  and  Bruce  might  ride 
over  thither  with  but  a  small  party,  whereas,  if  journey- 
ing south,  or  south-east  towards  Douglasdale,  he  would 
probably  be  marching  with  a  strong  force.  For  several 
days  they  watched  the  castle;  bodies  of  mounted  men 
entered  and  departed.  Twice  parties,  among  whom  ladies 
could  be  seen,  came  out  with  their  hawks;  but  none  came 
within  reach  of  their  lurking  foes. 

On  the  fifth  morning,  however,  the  lad  on  watch  ran 
into  the  glade  in  which  they  were  encamped  and  reported 
that  a  small  body  of  seemingly  two  or  three  knights,  with 
some  ladies,  followed  by  four  mounted  men,  had  left  the 
castle  and  were  approaching  by  the  route  towards  tlie 
abbey. 

Not  a  moment  was  lost.  Archie  placed  six  of  his 
company,  with  pike  and  sword,  close  to  the  road,  to  form 
across  it  when  he  gave  the  order,  and  to  bar  the  retreat 
of  any  party  who  had  passed.  Another  party  of  equal 
strength  he  placed  100  yards  further  on,  and  with  them 
himself  took  post;  while  he  placed  four,  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  on  either  side,  near  the  party  which 
he  commanded.  Scarcely  had  his  preparations  been 
made  when  a  trampling  of  horses  was  heard,  and  the 
party  were  seen  approaching.  They  consisted  of  Robert 
Bruce,  his  brother  Nigel,  and  three  of  his  sisters — Isabel, 
Mary,  and  Christina.     Behind  rode  four  men-at-arm& 
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From  the  description  which  he  had  heard  of  him  Archie 
had  no  doubt  that  the  elder  of  the  two  knights  was 
Robert  Bruce  himself,  and  when  they  approached  within 
thirty  yards  he  gave  a  shout,  and,  with  his  band,  with 
levelled  spears,  drew  up  across  the  road.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment the  other  party  closed  in  behind  the  horsemen;  and 
the  eight  archers,  with  bent  bows  and  arrows  drawn  to 
the  head,  rose  among  the  trees.  The  party  reined  in 
their  horses  suddenly! 

"Hah I  what  have  we  here?"  Bruce  exclaimed.  "An  am- 
bush—  and  on  all  sides  too!"  he  added  as  he  looked 
round.  "What  means  this?  are  you  robbers  who  thus 
dare  attack  the  Bruce  within  a  mile  of  Tumberry?  Why, 
they  are  but  U^ds,"  he  added  scornfully.  "Rein  back, 
girls;  we  and  the  men-at-arms  will  soon  clear  a  way  for 
you  through  these  varlets.  Nay,  I  can  do  it  single-handed 
n^yself." 

"  Haiti  Sir  Robert  Bruce,"  Archie  exclaimed  in  a  loud 
clear  voice.  "If  you  move  I  must  perforce  give  the  word, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  some  of  the  ladies  with  you  may 
be  struck  with  the  arrows;  nor,  young  though  my  fol- 
lowers may  be,  would  you  find  them  so  easy  a  conquest 
as  you  imagine.  They  have  stood  up  before  the  English 
ere  now;  and  you  and  your  men-at-arms  will  find  it  hard 
work  to  get  throygh  their  pikes;  and  we  outnumber  you 
threefold.  We  are  no  robbers.  I  myself  am  Sir  Archibald 
Forbes." 

"You!"  exclaimed  Robert  Bruce,  lowering  his  sword, 
which  he  had  drawn  at  the  first  alarm  and  held  uplifted 
in  readiness  for  a  charge;  "you  Sir  Archibald  Forbes! 
I  have  heard  the  name  often  as  that  of  one  of  Wallace's 
companions,  who,  with  Sir  John  Qrahame,  fought  with 
him  bravely  at  the  captures  of  Lanark,  Ayr,  and  other 
places,  but  surely  you  cannot  be  he!" 
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"  I  am  Sir  Archibald  Forbes,  I  pledge  you  my  word," 
Archie  said  quietly;  "and,  Sir  Robert  Bruce,  methinks 
that  if  I,  who  am,  as  you  see,  but  yet  a  lad— not  yet  having 
reached  my  seventeenth  year — can  have  done  good  ser- 
vice for  Scotland,  how  great  the  shame  that  you,  a  valiant 
knight  and  a  great  noble,  should  be  in  the  ranks  of  her 
oppressors,  and  not  of  her  champions  I  My  name  will  tell 
you  that  I  have  come  hither  for  no  purpose  of  robbery. 
I  have  come  on  a  mission  from  Wallace — not  sent  thereon 
by  him,  but  acting  of  myself  in  consequence  of  words 
which  dropped  from  him.  He  said  how  sad  it  was  that 
you,  who  might  be  King  of  a  Scotland  free  and  inde- 
pendent, by  the  choice  of  her  people,  should  prefer  the 
chance  of  reigning,  a  mere  puppet  of  Edward,  over  an 
enslaved  land.  He  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  your 
person,  and  held  that,  did  you  place  yourself  at  its 
head,  the  movement  which  he  commands  would  be  a  suc- 
cessful one.  Then  I  determined,  unknown  to  him,  to  set 
out  and  bring  you  to  him  face  to  face — honourably  and 
with  courtesy  if  you  would,  by  force  if  you  would  not. 
I  would  fain  it  shall  be  the  former;  but  believe  me,  you 
wo'ild  not  find  it  easy  to  break  away  through  the  hedge 
of  pikes  now  around  you." 

By  this  time  the  whole  party  had  gathered  round 
the  horsemen.  Bruce  hesitated;  his  mind  was  not  yet 
made  up  as  to  his  future  course.  Hitherto  he  had  been 
with  England,  since  upon  Edward  only  his  chances  seemed 
to  depend;  but  latterly  he  had  begun  to  doubt  whether 
even  Edward  could  place  him  on  the  throne  in  despite 
of  the  wishes  of  his  countrymen.  His  sisters,  who,  taking 
after  their  mother,  were  all  true  Scotchwomen,  now  urged 
upon  him  to  comply  with  Wallace's  request  and  accom- 
pany him  to  Lanark.  Their  hearts  and  wishes  were 
entirely  with  the  champion  of  their  country. 
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"Go  with  him,  Robert/'  Isabel,  the  eldest,  exclaimed. 
"Neither  I  nor  my  sisters  fear  being  struck  with  the 
arrows,  although  such  might  well  be  the  case  should 
a  conflict  begin;  but,  for  your  own  sake  and  Scotland's, 
go  and  see  Wallace.  No  harm  can  arise  from  such  a 
journey,  and  much  good  may  come  of  it.  Even  should 
the  news  of  your  having  had  an  interview  with  him  come 
to  the  ears  of  Edward,  you  can  truly  say  that  you  were 
taken  thither  a  captive,  and  that  wo  being  with  you,  you 
were  unable  to  make  an  effort  to  free  yourself.  This 
young  knight,  of  whose  deeds  of  gallantry  we  have  all 
heard"— and  she  smiled  approvingly  at  Archie — "will 
doubtless  give  you  a  safeguard,  on  his  honour,  to  return 
hither  free  and  unpledged  when  you  have  seen  Wallace." 

"  Willingly,  lady,"  Archie  replied.  "  One  hour's  inter- 
view with  my  honoured  chief  is  all  I  ask  for.  That  over, 
I  pledge  myself  that  the  Earl  of  Carrick  shall  be  free  at 
once  to  return  hither,  and  that  an  escort  shall  be  provided 
for  him  to  protect  him  from  aU  dangers  on  the  way." 
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RCHIE  had  been  mounted  on  the  march  from 
the  camp,  and  his  horse  being  now  brought,  he 
started  with  Bruce,  young  Nigel  and  the  ladies 
saluting  him  cordially. 

"I  trust,"  the  former  said, "  that  Wallace  will 
succeed  in  converting  my  brother.  I  am  envious 
of  you,  Sir  Archie.  Here  are  you,  many  years  younger 
than  I  am,  and  yet  you  have  won  a  name  throughout 
Scotland  as  one  of  her  champions;  while  I  am  eating  my 
heart  out,  with  my  brother,  at  the  court  of  Edward." 

"I  trust  it  may  be  so.  Sir  Nigel,"  Archie  answered. 
"If  Sir  Robert  will  but  join  our  cause,  heart  and  soul, 
the  battle  is  as  good  as  won." 

The  journey  passed  without  adventure  until  they  arrived 
within  two  miles  of  Lanark,  where  Archie  found  Wallace 
was  now  staying.  On  the  road  Bruce  had  had  much  con- 
versation with  Archie,  and  learned  the  details  of  many 
adventures  of  which  before  he  had  only  heard  vaguely 
by  report.  He  was  much  struck  by  the  lad's  modesty 
end  loyal  patriotism. 

'*  If  ever  I  come  to  my  kingdom.  Sir  Archie,"  he  said, 
"  you  shall  be  one  of  my  most  trusted  knights  and  coun- 
sellors; and  I  am  well  assured  that  any  advice  you  may 
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give  wir  be  ever  what  you  think  to  be  right  and  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  without  self-seeking  or  in  the  in- 
terest of  any;  and  that  is  more  than  I  could  look  for  in 
moat  counsellors.  And  now  methinks  that  as  we  are 
drawing  near  to  Lanark,  it  will  be  well  that  I  waited 
here  in  this  wood,  under  the  guard  of  your  followers, 
while  you  ride  forward  and  inform  Wallace  that  I  am 
here.  I  care  not  to  show  myself  in  Lanark,  for  busy 
tongues  would  soon  take  the  news  to  Edward;  and  as  I 
know  not  what  may  come  of  our  interview,  it  were  v/ell 
that  it  should  not  be  known  to  all  men." 

Archie  agreed,  and  rode  into  the  town. 

"Why,  where  have  you  been,  truant?"  Sir  William  ex- 
claimed as  Archie  entered  the  room  in  the  governor's  house 
which  had  been  set  apart  for  the  use  of  Wallace  since  the 
expulsion  of  the  English.  "  Sir  Robert  Gordon  has  been 
here  several  times,  and  tells  me  that  they  have  seen 
nought  of  you;  and  although  I  have  made  many  inquiries 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain  no  news,  save  that  you  and 
your  band  have  disappeared,  I  even  sent  to  Glen  Cairn, 
thinking  that  you  might  have  been  repairing  the  dam- 
ages which  the  fire,  lighted  by  the  Kerrs,  did  to  your 
hold;  but  I  found  not  only  that  you  were  not  there  your- 
self, but  that  none  of  your  band  had  returned  thither. 
This  made  it  more  mysterious;  for  had  you  alone  dis- 
appeared I  should  have  supposed  that  you  had  been  fol- 
lowing up  some  love  adventure,  though,  indeed,  you 
have  never  told  me  that  your  heart  was  in  any  way 
touched." 

Archi3  laughed.  "  There  will  be  time  enough  for  that, 
Sir  William,  ten  years  hence;  but  in  truth  I  have  been  on 
an  adventure  on  my  own  account." 

"So,  in  sober  earnest,  I  expected,  Archie,  and  feared  that 
your  enterprise  might  lead  you  into  some  serious  scrape,. 
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since  I  deemed  that  it  must  have  been  well-nigh  a  despe- 
rate one  or  you  would  not  have  hidden  it  from  my 
knowledge." 

"It  might  have  led  to  some  blows,  Sir  William,  but 
happily  it  did  not  turn  out  so.  Knowing  the  importance 
you  attached  to  the  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  Scotland  of 
Robert  the  Bruce,  I  determined  to  fetch  him  hither  to 
see  you;  and  he  is  now  waiting  with  my  band  for  your 
coming,  in  a  wood  some  two  miles  from  the  town." 

"Are  you  jesting  with  me?"  Wallace  exclaimed.  "Is 
the  Bruce  really  waiting  to  see  me?  Why,  this  would  be 
well-nigh  a  miracle." 

"It  is  a  fact,  Sir  William;  and  if  you  will  cause  your 
horse  to  be  brought  to  the  door  I  will  tell  you  on  the 
road  how  it  has  come  about." 

In  another  five  minutes  Sir  William  and  his  young 
follovrer  were  on  their  way,  and  the  former  heard  how 
Archie  had  entrapped  Robert  Bruce  while  riding  to  Cross- 
raguel  Abbey. 

"It  was  well  done,  indeed,"  the  Scottish  leader  ex- 
claimed; "and  it  may  well  prove,  Archie,  that  you  have 
done  more  towards  freeing  Scotland  by  this  adventure  of 
yours  than  we  have  by  all  our  months  of  marching  and 
fighting." 

"Ah!  Sir  William!  but  had  it  not  been  for  our  march- 
ing and  fighting  Bruce  would  never  have  wavered  in 
his  allegiance  to  Edward.  It  was  only  because  he  begins 
to  think  that  our  cause  may  be  a  winning  one  that  he 
decides  to  join  it." 

The  meeting  between  Wallace  and  Bruce  was  a  cordial 
one.  Each  admired  the  splendid  proportions  and  great 
strength  of  the  other,  for  it  is  probable  that  in  all  Europe 
there  were  no  two  more  doughty  champions;  although, 
indeed,  Wallace  was  far  the  superior  in  personal  strength. 
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while  Bruce  was  famous  through  Europe  for  his  skill  in 
knightly  exercise. 

Archie  withdrew  to  a  distance  while  the  leaders  con- 
versed. He  could  see  that  their  talk  was  animated  as 
they  strode  together  up  and  down  among  the  trees, 
Wallace  being  the  principal  speaker.  At  the  end  of  half 
an  hour  they  stopped,  and  Wallace  ordered  the  horses  to 
be  brought,  and  then  called  Archie  to  them. 

"  Sir  Robert  has  decided  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  us," 
he  said,  "  and  will  at  once  call  out  his  father's  vassals  of 
Carrick  and  Annandale.     Seeinor  that  his  father  is  at 

O 

Edward's  court,  it  may  be  that  many  will  not  obey  the 
summons.  Still  we  must  hope  that,  for  the  love  of  Scot- 
land and  their  young  lord,  many  will  follow  him.  He  will 
write  to  the  pope  to  ask  him  to  absolve  him  for  the 
breach  of  his  oath  of  homage  to  Edward;  but  as  such 
oaths  lie  but  lightly  on  men's  minds  in  our  days,  and  have 
been  taken  and  broken  by  King  Edward  himself,  as  well 
as  by  Sir  William  Douglas  and  the  other  knights  who 
are  now  in  the  field  with  m3,  he  will  not  wait  for  the 
pope's  reply,  but  will  at  once  tako  the  field.  And,  indeed, 
there  is  need  for  haste,  seeing  that  Percy  and  Clifford 
have  already  crossed  the  Border  with  an  English  army, 
and  are  marching  north  through  Annandale  towards  Ayr." 

"Good-bye,  my  captor,"  Brjce  said  to  Archie  as  he 
mounted  his  horse;  "  whatever  may  come  of  this  strife, 
remember  that  you  will  always  find  a  faithful  friend  in 
Robert  Bruce." 

Wallace  had,  at  Archie's  request,  brought  six  mounted 
men-at-arms  with  him  from  Lanark,  and  these  now  rode 
behind  Bruce  as  his  escort  back  to  his  castle  of  Turnberry. 
There  was  no  time  now  for  Archie  and  his  band  to  take 
the  rest  they  had  looked  for,  for  messengers  were  sent 
out  to  gather  the  bands  together  again,  and  as  soon  as  a 
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i  certain  portion  had  arrived  Wallace  marched  for  the 

I  south.    The  English  army  was  now  in  Annandale,  near 

I  Lochmaben.     They  were  far  too  strong  to  be  openly 

attacked,  but  on  the  night  following  his  arrival  in  their 
neighbourhood  Wallace  broke  in  upon  them  in  the 
night.  Surprised  by  this  sudden  and  unexpected  attack, 
the  English  fell  into  great  confusion.  Percy  at  once 
ordered  the  camp  to  be  set  on  fire.  By  its  light  the 
^  English  were  able  to  see  how  small  was  ^he  force  of  their 
assailants,  and  gathering  together  soon  showed  so  for- 
midable a  front  that  Wallace  called  off  his  men,  but  iiot 
before  a  large  number  of  the  English  had  been  killed. 
Many  of  their  stores,  as  well  as  the  tents,  were  destroyed 
by  the  conflagration.  The  English  army  now  proceeded 
with  slow  marches  towards  Ayr.  At  Irvine  the  Scotch 
?  leaders  had  assembled  their  army — Douglas,  Bruce,  The 

Steward,  Sir  Kichard  Loudon, Wishart,  Bishop  of  Glasgow, 
and  others.  Their  forces  were  about  equal  to  those  of 
the  English  marching  against  them.  Wallace  was  collect- 
ing troops  further  north,  and  Archie  was  of  course  with 
I  him. 

"  I  fear,"  the  lad  said  one  day,  "  that  we  shall  not  be 
I  able  to  reach  Irvine  before  the  armies  join  battle." 

"  Sir  William  Douglas  and  Bruce  are  there,  and  as  it 

lies  in  their  country  it  were  better  to  let  them  win  the 

!,  day  without  my  meddling.    But,  Archie,  I  fear  there  will 

I  I  be  no  battle.     News  has  reached  me  that  messengers  are 

^  I  riding  to  and  fro  between  Percy's  army  and  the  Scots, 

and  I  fear  me  that  these  half-hearted  barons  will  make 

peace." 

"  Surely  that  cannot  be!  It  were  shame  indeed  to  have 
taken  up  the  sword,  and  to  lay  it  down  after  scarce 
striking  a  blow." 

"  Methinks,  Archie,  that  the  word  shame  is  not  to  be 
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found  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  nobles  of  this  unhappy 
land.  But  let  us  hope  for  the  best;  a  few  days  will  bring 
us  the  news." 

The  news  when  it  came  was  of  the  worst.  Ali  the 
nobles,  headed  by  Wishart,  Douglas,  and  Bruce,  with  the 
exception  only  of  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell,  had 
made  their  submission,  acknowledging  their  guilt  of  rebel- 
lion, and  promising  to  make  every  reparation  required  by 
their  sovereign  lord.  Percy,  on  his  part,  guaranteed 
their  lives,  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  and  that  they  should 
not  be  imprisoned  or  punished  for  what  had  taken  place. 

Sir  William  Douglas  and  Bruce  were  ordered  to  find 
guarantees  for  their  good  conduct;  but  Sir  William 
Douglas,  finding  himself  unable  to  fulfil  his  engagements, 
surrendered,  and  was  thrown  into  prison  in  Berwick 
Castle,  and  there  kept  in  irons  until  he  died,  his  death 
being  attributed,  by  contemporary  historians,  to  poison. 

The  surrender  of  the  leaders  had  little  result  upon  the 
situation.  The  people  had  won  their  successes  without 
their  aid,  and  beyond  the  indignation  excited  by  their 
conduct,  the  treaty  of  Irvine  did  nothing  towards  ensuring 
peace,  and  indeed  heightened  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  Walbxje.  The  movement  spread  over  the  whole  of 
Scotland.  Skirmishes  and  unimportant  actions  took  place 
in  all  quarters.  The  English  were  powerless  outside  the 
walls  of  the  fortresses,  and  in  Berwick  and  xioxburgh 
alone  was  the  English  power  paramount.  Most  of  the 
great  nobles,  including  Comyn  of  Bnchan,  Comyn  of 
Badenoch,  and  twenty-six  other  powerful  Scottish  lords, 
were  at  Edward's  court,  but  many  of  their  vassals  and 
dependants  were  in  the  field  with  Wallace. 

About  this  time  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Scotch  leader 
that  Sir  Robert  Cunninghame,  a  Scotch  knight  of  good 
family,  who  had  hitherto  held  aloof  from  any  part  in  the 
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war,  had  invited  some  twelve  others  resident  in  the 
counties  round  Stirling,  to  meet  at  his  house  in  that  city 
that  they  might  talk  over  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 
All  these  had,  like  himself,  been  neutral,  and  as  the  object 
of  the  gathering  was  principally  to  discover  whether  some 
means  could  not  be  hit  upon  for  calming  down  the  dis- 
orders which  prevailed,  the  English  governor  had  willingly 
granted  safe-conducts  to  all. 

"  Archie,"  Sir  William  said,  "  I  mean  to  be  present  at 
the  interview.  They  are  all  Scotch  gentlemen,  and  though 
but  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  there  is  no 
fear  that  any  will  be  base  enough  to  betray  me;  and  surely 
if  I  can  get  speech  with  them  I  may  rouse  them  to  cast 
in  their  lot  with  us." 

"  It  were  a  dangerous  undertaking.  Sir  William,  to  trust 
yourself  within  the  walls  of  Stirling,"  Archie  said  gravely. 
"Remember  how  many  are  the  desperate  passes  into 
which  your  adventurous  spirit  has  brought  you,  and 
your  life  is  of  too  great  a  consequence  to  Scotland  to 
be  rashly  hazarded." 

"I  would  not  do  it  for  a  less  cause,"  Sir  William  said; 
"  but  the  gain  may  be  greater  than  the  risk.  So  I  shall 
go,  Archie,  your  wise  counsel  notwithstanding,  and  you 
shall  journey  with  me  to  see  that  I  get  not  into  scrapes, 
and  to  help  me  out  of  them  should  I,  in  spite  of  your 
care,  fall  into  them." 

"  When  is  the  day  for  the  meeting?"  Archie  asked. 

"In  three  days'  time.  The  day  after  to-morrow  we 
will  move  in  that  direction,  and  enter  the  town  early  the 
next  day." 

No  sooner  had  he  left  Wallace  than  Archie  called  his 
band  together.  They  still  numbered  twenty,  for  although 
three  or  four  had  fallen,  Archie  had  always  filled  up  their 
places  with  fresh  recruits,  as  there  were  numbers  of  boys 
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who  deemed  it  the  highest  honour  to  be  enrolled  in  their 
ranks.  Archie  drew  aside  his  two  lieutenants,  Andrew 
Macpherson  and  William  Orr. 

**  I  have  an  enterprise  on  hand,"  he  said,  "  which  will 
need  all  your  care,  and  may  call  for  your  bravery.  Sir 
William  Wallace  purposes  to  enter  Stirling  in  disguise, 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  notables  to  be  held  at  the  residence 
of  Sir  Robert  Cunninghame.  I  am  to  accompany  him 
thither.  I  intend  that  the  band  shall  watch  over  his 
safety,  and  this  without  his  having  knowledge  of  it,  so 
that  if  nought  comes  of  it  he  may  not  chide  me  for  being 
over  careful  of  his  person.  You  will  both,  with  sixteen 
of  the  band,  accompany  me.  You  will  choose  two  of 
your  most  trusty  men  to  carry  out  the  important  matter 
of  securing  our  retreat.  They  will  procure  a  boat  capable 
of  carrying  us  all,  and  will  take  their  place  in  the  bend 
of  the  links  of  Forth  nearest  to  the  castle,  and  will  hoist, 
when  the  time  comes,  a  garment  on  an  oar,  so  that  we 
may  make  straight  for  the  boat.  The  ground  is  low  and 
swampy,  and  if  we  get  a  fair  start  even  mounted  men 
would  scarce  overtake  us  across  it.  I  think,  William,  that 
the  last  recruit  who  joined  was  from  Stirling?" 

"  He  was,  Sir  Archie.  His  parents  reside  there.  They 
are  vendors  of  wood,  as  I  have  heard  him  say." 

"It  could  not  be  better,"  Archie  replied;  "and  seeing  that 
they  have  allowed  their  son  to  join  us,  they  must  surely 
be  patriots.  My  purpose  is,  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
interview  you  shall  appear  before  the  gates  with  a  cart 
laden  with  firewood,  and  this  you  shall  take  to  the  house 
of  Campbell's  father.  There  you  will  unload  the  fire- 
wood, and  store  the  arms  hidden  beneath  it,  placing  them 
so  that  they  may  be  readily  caught  up  in  case  of  necessity. 
In  twos  and  threes,  carrj'ing  eggs,  fowls,  firewood,  and 
other  articles,  as  for  sale,  the  rest  of  the  band  will  come 
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into  the  town,  joining  themselves  with  parties  of  country 
people,  so  that  the  arrival  of  so  many  lads  unaccompanied 
will  not  attract  notice.  James  Campbell  will  go  with 
you,  and  will  show  you  the  way  to  his  father's  house. 
He  will  remain  near  the  gate,  and  as  the  others  enter 
will  guide  them  there,  so  that  they  will  know  where  to 
run  for  their  arms  should  there  be  need.  You  must 
start  to-morrow,  so  as  to  enter  Stirling  on  the  next  day 
and  arrange  with  his  father  for  the  keeping  of  the  arms. 
His  mother  had  best  leave  the  town  that  evening. 
Should  nought  occur  she  can  return  unsuspected;  but 
should  a  tumult  arise,  and  the  arms  have  to  be  used,  his 
father  must  leave  the  town  with  us.  He  shall  be  hand- 
somely rewarded,  and  provision  made  for  him  in  the 
future.  When  you  see  me  enter  with  Sir  William,  bid 
Jock  Farrell  follow  me  at  a  little  distance;  he  will  keep 
me  always  in  sight,  and  if  he  see  me  lift  my  hand  above 
my  head  he  will  run  with  all  speed  to  give  you  the 
news.  On  his  arrival,  you,  Andrew,  with  the  half  you  com- 
mand, will  hurry  up  to  my  assistance;  while  you,  William, 
with  the  others,  will  fall  suddenly  upon  the  guard  at  the 
gate,  and  will  at  all  hazards  prevent  them  from  closing 
it,  and  so  cutting  off  our  retreat,  until  we  arrive.  Seize, 
if  you  can,  the  moment  when  a  cart  is  passing  in  or  out, 
and  slay  the  horse  in  the  shafts,  so  that  as  he  falls  the 
cart  will  prevent  the  gate  from  being  closed,  and  so  keep 
the  way  open,  even  should  you  not  be  able  to  resist  the 
English  until  we  come  up.  Have  all  the  band  outside 
Stirling  on  the  night  before,  so  that  you  will  be  able  to 
make  every  arrangement  and  obtain  a  cart  in  readiness 
for  taking  in  the  wood  and  arms  in  the  morning.  Let  all 
bring  their  bows  and  arrows,  in  addition  to  pike  and 
sword,  for  the  missiles  may  dd  us  to  keep  the  soldiers 
at  bay.    Now,  Andrew,  repeat  all  my  instructions,  so  that 
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I  may  be  sure  that  you  thoroughly  understand  my  wishes, 
for  any  small  error  in  the  plan  might  ruin  the  whole 
adventure." 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting  Sir 
William  Wallace,  r.?companied  by  Archie,  entered  the 
gates  of  Stirling.  Both  were  attired  as  young  farmers, 
and  they  attracted  no  special  attention  from  the  guards. 
For  a  time  they  strolled  about  the  streets.  They  saw 
the  gentlemen  who  had  been  invited  by  Sir  Robert 
Cunninghame  arrive  one  by  one.  Others,  too,  known  as 
being  specially  attached  to  the  English  party,  rode  in,  for 
the  governor  had  invited  those  who  assembled  at  Cun- 
ninghame's  to  meet  him  afterwards  in  the  castle  in  order 
that  he  might  hear  the  result  of  their  deliberations;  and 
he  had  asked  several  others  attached  to  the  English  party 
to  be  present. 

When  most  of  the  gentlemen  invited  had  entered  Sir 
Robert  Cunninghame's  Wallace  boldly  followed  them;  and 
Archie  sat  down  on  a  door-step  nearly  opposite.  Presently 
he  saw  two  figures  which  he  recognized  riding  up  the 
street,  followed,  as  the  others  had  been,  by  four  armed 
retainers.  They  were  Sir  John  Kerr  and  his  son. 
Archie  rose  at  once,  and  turned  down  at  a  side  street 
before  they  came  up,  as  a  recognition  of  him  would  be 
fatal  to  all  their  plans.  When  they  had  passed  up  the 
street  to  the  castle  he  returned  and  resumed  his  seat, 
feeling  more  uneasy  than  before,  for  the  Kerrs  had  seen 
Wallace  in  the  affray  at  Lanark,  and  a  chance  meeting 
now  would  betray  him.  An  hour  and  a  half  passed,  and 
then  Archie  saw  the  Kerrs  riding  down  the  street  from 
the  castle.  Again  he  withdrew  from  sight,  this  time 
down  an  archway,  whence  he  could  still  see  the  door  on 
the  opposite  side.  Hitherto  he  had  been  wishing  to  see 
it  open  and  for  Wallace  to  appear;  and  now  he  dreaded 
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this  above  all  things.  His  worst  fears  were  realized,  for 
just  as  the  horsemen  reached  the  spot  the  door  opened, 
and  Wallace  stepped  out.  His  fi/j^ure  was  too  remarkable 
to  avoid  notice  ;  and  no  sooner  did  Sir  John  Kerr's  eye 
fall  upon  him  than  he  exclaimed,  "  The  traitor  Wallace ! 
seize  him,  men  ;  there  is  a  high  reward  offered  for  him ; 
and  King  Edward  will  give  honour  and  wealth  to  all 
who  capture  him." 

As  Sir  John  spoke  Archie  darted  across  the  street  and 
placed  himself  by  Wallace's  side,  holding  his  hand  high 
above  his  head  as  he  did  so ;  and  at  the  instant  he  saw 
Jock  Farrell,  who  had  been  lounging  at  a  comer  a  few 
yards  away,  dart  off  down  the  street  at  the  top  of  his 
speed. 

Sir  John  and  his  retainers  drew  their  swords  and 
spurred  forward ;  but  the  horses  recoiled  from  the  flash- 
ing swords  of  Wallace  and  his  companion. 

"  Dismount,"  Sir  John  shouted,  setting  the  example ; 
"  cut  them  both  down ;  one  is  as  bad  as  the  other.  Ten 
pounds  to  the  man  who  slays  the  young  Forbes." 

Wallace  cut  down  two  of  the  retainers  as  they  advanced 
against  them,  and  Archie  badly  wounded  a  third.  Then 
they  began  to  retreat  down  the  street ;  but  by  this  time 
the  sound  of  the  fray  had  called  together  many  soldiers 
who  were  wandering  in  the  streets ;  and  these,  informed 
by  Sir  John's  shouts  of  "  Down  with  Wallace!  slay!  slay!" 
that  the  dreaded  Scotch  leader  was  before  them,  also 
drew  and  joined  in  the  fight.  As  they  came  running  up 
from  both  sides,  Wallace  and  Archie  could  retreat  no  fur- 
ther, but  with  their  backs  against  the  wall  kept  their 
foes  at  bay  in  a  semicircle  by  the  sweep  of  their  swords. 

The  fight  continued  but  two  or  three  minutes,  when  a 
sudden  shout  was  heard,  and  William  Orr,  with  eight 
young  fellows,  fell  upon  the  English  soldiers  with  their 
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pikes.  The  latter,  astonished  at  this  sudden  onslaught, 
and  several  of  their  number  being  killed  before  they  had 
time  to  turn  and  defend  themselves,  fell  back  for  a 
moment,  and  Wallace  and  Archie  joined  their  allies,  and 
began  to  retreat,  forming  a  line  of  pikes  across  the  narrow 
street.  Wallace,  Archie,  William  Orr,  and  three  of  the 
stoutest  of  the  band  were  sufficient  for  the  line,  and  the 
other  five  shot  between  them.  So  hard  and  fast  flew 
their  arrows  that  several  of  the  English  soldiers  were 
slain,  and  the  others  drew  back  from  the  assault. 

Andrew  Macphcrson's  sudden  attack  at  the  gate  over- 
powered the  guard,  and  for  a  while  he  held  possession 
of  it,  and,  following  Archie's  instructions,  slew  a  horse 
drawing  a  cart  laden  with  flour  in  the  act  of  entering. 
Then  the  guard  rallied,  and,  joined  by  other  soldiers 
who  had  run  up,  made  a  fierce  attack  upon  him ;  but  his 
line  of  pikes  drawn  up  across  the  gate  defied  their  efforts 
to  break  through.  Wallace  and  his  party  were  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  gate  when  reinforcements  from  the 
castle  arrived.  Sir  John  Kerr,  furious  at  the  prospect 
of  his  enemies  agaii.  escaping  him,  headed  them  in  their 
furious  rush.  Walla*,  jteppcd  forward  beyond  the  line 
and  met  him.  With  a  great  sweep  of  his  mighty  sword 
he  beat  down  Sir  John's  guard,  and  the  blade  descending 
clove  helmet  and  skull,  and  tlie  knight  fell  dead  in  his 
tracks. 

"That  is  one  for  you,  Archie,"  Wallace  said,  as  he  cut 
down  a  man-at-arms. 

In  vain  did  the  English  try  to  break  through  the  line 
of  pikes.  When  they  arrived  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
gate,  Wallace  gave  the  order,  and  the  party  turning  burst 
through  the  English  who  were  attacking  its  defenders 
and  united  with  them. 

"Fall  back!"  Wallace  shouted,  "and  form  without  the 
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gates.  Your  leader  and  I  will  cover  the  retreat."  Passing 
between  the  cart  and  the  posts  of  the  gates,  the  whole 
party  fell  back.  Once  through,  Wallace  and  Archie  made 
a  stand,  and  even  the  bravest  of  the  English  did  not 
venture  to  pass  the  narrow  portals,  where  but  one  could 
issue  at  a  time. 

The  band  formed  in  good  order  and  retreated  at  a  rapid 
step.  When  they  reached  a  distance  of  about  300  yards, 
Wallace  and  Archie,  deeming  that  sufficient  start  had 
been  gained,  sprang  away,  and  running  at  the  top  of  their 
speed  soon  rejoined  them. 

"Now,  Archie,  what  next?"  Sir  William  asked;  "since 
it  is  you  who  have  conjured  up  this  army,  doubtless  your 
plans  are  laid  as  to  what  shall  next  be  done.  They  will 
have  horsemen  in  pursuit  as  soon  as  they  remove  the 
cart." 

"I  have  a  boat  in  readiness  on  the  river  bank.  Sir 
William.  Once  across  and  we  shall  be  safe.  They  will 
hardly  overtake  us  ere  we  get  there,  seeing  how  swampy 
is  the  ground  below." 

At  a  slinging  trot  the  party  ran  forward,  and  soon 
gained  the  lower  ground.  They  were  half-way  across 
when  they  saw  a  large  body  of  horsemen  following  in 
pursuit. 

"A  little  to  the  right,  Sir  William,"  Archie  said;  "you 
see  that  coat  flying  from  an  oar;  there  is  the  boat." 

As  Archie  had  expected,  the  swampy  ground  impeded 
the  speed  of  the  horseiaen.  In  vain  the  riders  spurred 
and  shouted,  the  horses,  fetlock  deep,  could  make  but 
slow  advance,  and  before  they  reached  the  bank  the  fugi- 
tives had  gained  the  boat  and  were  already  half-way 
across  the  stream.  Then  the  English  had  the  mortification 
of  seeing  them  land  and  march  away  quietly  on  the  other 
side. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  STIRLING  BBIDQE. 

ttafi  taf  PON  rejoining  his  force  Sir  William  Wallace 
/i^ii      called  the  few  knights  and  gentlemen  who 

were  with  him  together,  and  said  to  them: 
"Methinks,  gentlemen,  that  the  woes  of  this 

contest  should  not  fall  upon  one  side  only. 

Every  one  of  you  here  are  outlawed,  and  if  you 
are  taken  by  the  English  will  be  executed  or  thrown 
in  prison  for  life,  and  your  lands  and  all  belonging 
to  you  forfeited.  It  is  time  that  those  who  fight  upon 
the  other  side  should  learn  that  they  too  run  some 
risk.  Besides  leading  his  vassals  in  the  field  against 
us,  Sir  John  Kerr  twice  in  arms  has  attacked  me, 
and  done  his  best  to  slay  me  or  deliver  me  over  to 
the  English.  He  fell  yesterday  by  my  hand  at  Stirling, 
and  I  hereby  declare  forfeit  the  lands  which  he  held 
in  the  county  of  Lanark,  part  of  which  he  wrong- 
fully took  from  Sir  William  Forbes,  and  his  own  fief 
adjoining.  Other  broad  lands  he  owtis  in  Ayrshire,  but 
these  I  will  not  now  touch;  but  the  lands  in  Lanark,  both 
his  own  fief  and  that  of  the  Forbeses,  I,  as  Warden  of 
Scotland,  hereby  declare  forfeit  and  confiscated,  and 
bestow  them  upon  my  good  friend,  Sir  Archie  Forbes. 
Sir  John  Grahame,  do  you  proceed  to-morrow  with  five 
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hundred  men  and  take  possession  of  the  hold  of  the 
Kerrs.  Sir  Allan  Kerr  is  still  at  Stirling,  and  will  not 
be  there  to  defend  it.  Like  enough  the  vassals  will  make 
no  resistance,  but  will  gladly  accept  the  change  of  masters. 
The  Eerrs  have  the  reputation  of  being  hard  lords,  and 
their  vassals  cannot  like  being  forced  to  fight  against  the 
cause  of  their  country.  The  hired  men-at-arms  may  resist, 
but  you  will  know  how  to  make  short  work  of  these.  I 
ask  you  to  go  rather  than  Sir  Archibald  Forbes,  because 
I  would  not  that  it  were  said  that  he  took  the  Kerr's 
hold  on  his  private  quarrel.  When  you  have  captured 
it  he  shall  take  a  hundred  picked  men  as  a  garrison. 
The  place  is  strong. 

"  Your  new  possessions,  Archie,  will,  as  you  know,  be 
held  on  doubtful  tenure.  If  we  conquer,  and  Scotland 
is  freed,  I  doubt  in  no  way  that  the  king,  whoever  he 
may  be,  will  confirm  my  grant  If  the  English  win,  your 
land  is  lost,  be  it  an  acre  or  a  county.  And  now  let  me 
be  the  first  to  congratulate  you  on  having  won  by  your 
sword  and  your  patriotism  the  lands  of  your  father,  and 
on  having  repaid  upon  your  family's  enemies  the  measure 
which  they  meted  to  you.  But  you  will  still  ha^i  to 
beware  of  the  Kerrs.  They  are  a  powerful  family,  being 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  Comyns  of  Badenoch, 
and  other  noble  houses.  Their  lands  in  Ayr  are  as  extensive 
as  those  in  Lanark,  even  with  you^  father's  lands  added 
to  their  own.  However,  if  Scotland  win  the  day  the 
good  work  that  you  have  done  should  well  outweigh  all 
the  influence  which  they  might  bring  to  bear  against 
you. 

"And  now,  Archie,  I  can,  for  a  time,  release  you. 
Ere  long  Edward's  army  will  be  pouring  across  the 
Border,  and  then  I  shall  need  every  good  Scotchman's 
sword.     Till  then  you  had  best  retire  to  your  new  es- 
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tates,  and  spend  the  time  in  preparing  your  yassals  to 
follow  you  in  the  field,  and  in  putting  one  or  other  oi 
your  castles  in  the  best  state  of  defence  you  may.  Me- 
thinks  that  the  Kerr's  hold  may  more  easily  be  made  to 
withstand  a  lengthened  siege  than  Glen  Cairn,  seeing  that 
the  latter  is  commanded  by  the  hill  beside  it  Kerr's  castle, 
too,  is  much  larger  and  more  strongly  fortified.  I  need  no 
thanks,"  he  continued,  as  Archie  was  about  to  express  his 
warm  gratitude;  "it  is  the  Warden  of  Scotland  who 
rewards  your  services  to  the  country;  but  Sir  William 
Wallace  will  not  forget  how  you  have  twice  stood  beside 
him  against  overwhelming  odds,  and  how  yesterday,  in 
Stirling,  it  was  your  watchful  care  and  thoughtful  pre- 
caution which  alone  saved  his  life." 

Archie's  friends  all  congratulated  him  warmly,  and  the 
next  morning,  with  his  own  band,  he  started  for  Glen 
Cairn.  Here  the  news  that  he  was  once  more  their  lawful 
chief  caused  the  greatest  delight.  It  was  evening  when 
he  reached  the  village,  and  soon  great  bonfires  blazed  in 
the  street,  and  as  the  news  spread  burned  up  from  many 
an  outlying  farm.  Before  night  all  the  vassals  of  the 
estate  came  in,  and  Glen  Cairn  and  the  village  was  a  scene 
of  great  enthusiasm. 

Much  as  Archie  regretted  that  he  could  not  establish 
himself  in  the  hold  of  his  father,  he  felt  that  Wallace's 
suggestion  was  the  right  one.  Glen  Cairn  was  a  mere 
shell,  and  could  in  no  case  be  made  capable  of  a  prolonged 
resistance  by  a  powerful  force.  Whereas,  thp  castle 
of  the  Kerrs  was  very  strong.  It  was  a  disappointment 
to  his  retainers  when  they  heard  that  he  could  not  at 
once  return  among  them;  but  they  saw  the  force  of  his 
reasons,  and  he  promised  that  if  Scotland  was  freed  and 
peace  restored,  he  would  again  make  Glen  Cairn  habitable, 
and  pass  some  of  his  time  there. 
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"  In  the  meantime,"  he  said,  "I  shall  be  but  eight  miles 
from  you,  and  the  estate  will  be  all  one.  But  now  I  hope 
that  for  the  next  three  months  every  man  among  you 
will  aid  me — so-ne  by  personal  labour,  some  by  sending 
ho^es  and  carts — in  the  work  of  strengthening  to  the 
utmost  my  new  castle  of  Aberfilly,  which  I  wish  to  make 
so  strong  that  it  will  long  resist  an  attack.  Should  Scot- 
land be  permanently  conquered,  which  may  God  forfend, 
it  could  not,  of  course,  be  held;  but  should  we  have  tem- 
porary reverses  we  might  well  hold  out  until  our  party 
again  gather  head." 

Every  man  on  the  estate  promised  his  aid  to  an  extent 
far  beyond  that  which  Archie,  as  their  feudal  superior, 
had  a  right  to  demand  from  them.  They  had  had  a  hard 
time  under  the  Kerrs,  who  had  raised  all  rents,  and 
greatly  increased  their  feudal  services.  They  were  sure 
of  good  treatment  should  the  Forbeses  make  good  their 
position  as  their  lords,  and  were  ready  to  make  any  sacri- 
fices to  aid  them  to  do  so. 

Next  morning  a  messenger  arrived  from  Sir  John 
Grahame,  saying  that  he  had,  during  the  night,  stormed 
Aberfilly,  and  that  with  scarce  an  exception  all  the  vassals 
of  the  Kerrs — when  upon  his  arrival  on  the  previous  day 
they  had  learned  of  his  purpose  in  coming,  and  of  the 
disposition  which  Wallace  had  made  of  the  estate — had 
accepted  the  change  with  delight,  and  had  joined  him  in 
the  assault  upon  the  castle,  which  was  defended  only  by 
thirty  men-at-arms.  These  had  all  been  killed,  and  Sir 
John  invited  Archie  to  ride  over  at  once  and  take  pos- 
session. This  he  did,  and  found  that  the  vassals  of  the 
estate  were  all  gathered  at  the  castle  to  welcome  him. 
He  was  introduced  to  them  by  Sir  John  Grahame,  and 
they  received  Archie  with  shouts  of  enthusiasm,  and  all 
swore  obedience  to  him  as  their  feudal  lord.     Archie 
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promised  them  to  be  a  kind  and  lenient  chief,  to  abate 
any  unfair  burdens  which  had  been  laid  upon  them,  and 
to  respect  all  their  rights. 

"  But,"  he  said,  "just  at  first  I  must  ask  for  sacrifices 
from  you.  This  castle  is  strong,  but  it  must  be  made 
much  stronger,  and  must  be  capable  of  standing  a  con- 
tinued siege  in  case  temporary  reverses  should  enable  the 
English  to  endeavour  to  retake  it  for  their  friend.  Sir 
Allan  Kerr.  My  vassals  at  Glen  Cairn  have  promised  an 
aid  far  beyond  that  which  I  can  command,  and  I  trust 
that  you  also  will  extend  your  time  of  feudal  service,  and 
promise  you  a  relaxation  in  future  years  equivalent  to 
the  time  you  may  now  give  me/* 

The  demand  was  readily  assented  to,  for  the  tenants  of 
AberfiUy  were  no  less  delighted  than  those  of  Glen  Cairn 
to  escape  from  the  rule  of  the  Kerrs.  Archie,  accompanied 
by  Sir  John  Grahame,  now  made  an  inspection  of  the  walls 
of  his  new  hold.  It  stood  just  where  the  counties  of 
Linlithgow  and  Edinburgh  join  that  of  Lanark.  It  was 
built  on  an  island  on  a  tributary  of  the  Clyde.  The 
stream  was  but  a  small  one,  and  the  island  had  been 
artificially  made,  so  that  the  stream  formed  a  moat  on 
either  side  of  it,  the  castle  occupying  a  knoll  of  ground 
which  rose  somewhat  abruptly  from  the  surrounding 
country.  The  moat  was  but  twelve  feet  wide,  and 
Archie  and  Sir  John  decided  that  this  should  be  widened 
to  fifty  feet  and  deepened  to  ten,  and  that  a  dam  should 
be  built  just  below  the  castle  to  keep  back  the  stream  and 
fill  the  moat.  The  walls  should  everywhere  be  raised  ten 
feet,  several  strong  additional  flanking  towers  added,  and 
a  work  built  beyond  the  moat  to  guard  the  head  of  the 
drawbridge.  With  such  additions  Aberfilly  would  be  able 
to  stand  a  long  siege  by  any  force  which  might  assail  it. 

Timber,  stones,  and  rough  labour  there  were  in  abun- 
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dance, and  Wallace  had  insisted  upon  Archie's  taking 
from  the  treasures  which  had  been  captured  from  the 
enemy,  a  sum  of  money  which  would  be  ample  to  hire 
skilled  masons  from  Lanark,  and  to  pay  for  the  cement, 
iron,  and  other  necessaries  which  would  be  beyond  the 
resources  of  the  estate.  These  matters  in  train,  Archie 
rode  to  Lanark  and  fetched  his  proud  and  rejoicing 
mother  from  Sir  Robert  Gordon's  to  Aberfilly.  She  was 
accompanied  by  Sandy  Graham  and  Elspie:  the  former 
Archie  appointed  major-domo,  and  to  be  in  command  of 
the  garrison  whenever  he  should  be  absent 

The  vassals  were  as  good  as  their  word.  For  three 
months  the  work  of  digging,  quarrying,  cutting,  and 
squaring  timbei-  and  building  went  on  without  inter- 
mission. There  were  upon  the  estates  fully  three  hun- 
dred able-bodied  men,  and  the  work  progressed  rapidly. 
When,  therefore,  Archie  received  a  message  from  Wallace 
to  join  him  near  Stirling,  he  felt  that  he  could  leave  Aber- 
filly without  any  fear  of  a  successful  attack  beirg  made 
upon  it  in  his  absence. 

There  was  need,  indeed,  for  all  the  Scotch,  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  to  gather  round  Wallace.  Under  the  Earl 
of  Surrey,  the  high  treasurer  Cressingham,  and  other 
leaders,  an  army  of  50,000  foot  and  1000  horse  were 
advancing  from  Berwick,  while  8000  foot  and  300  horse 
under  Earl  Percy  advanced  from  Carlisle.  Wallace  was 
bcbieging  the  castle  of  Dundee  when  he  heard  of  their 
approach,  and  leaving  the  people  of  Dundee  to  carry  on 
the  siege  under  the  command  of  Sir  Alexander  Scrym- 
geour,  he  himself  marched  to  defend  the  only  bridge  by 
which  Edward  could  cross  the  Forth,  near  Stirling. 

Thus  far  Surrey  had  experienced  no  resistance,  and 
at  the  head  of  so  large  and  well  appointed  a  force  he 
might  well  feel  sure  of  success,     A  large  proportion  of 
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his  army  consisted  of  veterans  inured  to  service  in 
wars  at  home,  in  Wales,  and  with  the  French,  while  the 
mail-clad  knights  and  men-at-arms  looked  with  absolute 
contempt  upon  the  gathering  which  was  opposed  to  them. 
This  consisted  solely  of  popular  levies  of  men  who  had 
left  their  homes  and  taken  up  arms  for.  the  free'^om  of 
their  country.  They  were  rudely  armed  and  hastily 
trained.  Of  all  the  feudal  nobles  of  Scotland  who  should 
have  led  them,  but  one,  Sir  Andrew  Moray,  was  present. 
Their  commander  was  still  little  more  than  a  youth,  who, 
great  as  was  his  individual  valour  and  prowess,  had  had  no 
experience  in  the  art  of  war  on  a  largo  scale;  while  the 
English  were  led  by  a  general  whose  fame  was  known 
throughout  Europe. 

The  Scots  took  up  their  station  upon  the  high  ground 
north  of  the  Forth,  protected  from  observation  by  the  pre- 
cipitous hill  immediately  behind  Cambuskenneth  Abbey 
and  known  as  the  Abbey  Craig.  In  a  bend  of  the  river, 
opposite  the  Abbey  Craig,  stood  the  bridge  by  which  the 
English  army  were  preparing  to  cross.  Archie  stood 
beside  Wallace  on  the  top  of  the  craig,  looking  at  the 
English  array. 

"It  is  a  fair  sight,"  he  said;  "the  great  camp,  with  its 
pavilions,  its  banners,  and  pennons,  lying  there  in  the 
valley,  with  the  old  castle  rising  on  the  lofty  rock  behind 
them.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  a  sight  should  bode  evil  to 
Scotland." 

"  Yes,"  Wallace  said;  "I  would  that  the  camp  lay  where 
it  is,  but  that  the  pennons  and  banners  were  those  of 
Scotland's  nobles,  and  that  the  royal  lions  floated  over 
Surrey's  tent  Truly  that  were  a  sight  which  would  glad 
a  Scot's  heart.  When  shall  we  see  ought  like  it  ?  How- 
ever, Archie,"  he  went  on  in  a  lighter  tone,  "methinks 
that  that  will  be  a  rare  camp  to  plunder." 
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Archie  laughed.  "One  must  kill  the  lion  before  one 
talks  of  dividing  his  skin,"  he  said;  "and  truly  it  seems 
well-nigh  impossible  that  such  a  following  as  yours,  true 
Scots  and  brave  men  though  they  bo,  yet  altogether 
undisciplined  and  new  to  war,  should  be  able  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  such  a  batti 

"  You  are  think  of  Dunbar,"  Wallace  said;  "and  did 
we  fight  in  such  a  field  our  chances  would  be  poor;  but 
with  that  broad  river  in  front  and  but  a  narrow  bridge  for 
access,  methinks  that  we  can  render  an  account  of  them." 

"God  grant  it  be  so!"  Archie  replied;  "but  I  shall  be 
right  glad  when  the  day  is  over." 

Three  days  before  the  battle  the  Steward  of  Scotland, 
the  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  others  of  the  Scotch  magnates 
entered  Surrey's  camp  and  begged  that  he  would  not 
attack  until  they  tried  to  induce  the  people  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  They  returned,  however,  on  the  third  day 
saying  that  they  would  not  listen  to  them,  but  that  the 
next  day  they  would,  themselves,  join  his  army  with  their 
men-at-arms.  On  leaving  the  camp  that  evening  the 
Scotch  nobles,  riding  homeward,  had  a  Iroil  with  some 
English  soldiers,  of  whom  one  was  wounded  by  the  Earl 
of  Lennox.  News  being  brought  to  Surrey,  he  resolved 
to  wait  no  longer,  but  gave  orders  that  the  assault  should 
take  place  on  thj  following  morning.  At  daybreak  of 
the  11th  of  September,  1297,  one  of  the  outposts  woke 
Wallace  with  the  news  that  the  English  were  crossing  the 
bridge.  Tne  troops  were  at  once  got  under  arms,  and 
were  eager  to  rush  down  to  commence  the  battle,  but 
Wallace  restrained  them.  Five  thousand  Welsh  foot- 
soldiers  crossed  the  bridge,  then  there  was  a  pause,  and 
none  were  seen  following  them.  "Were  we  to  charge 
down  now.  Sir  William,"  Archie  said,  "surely  we  might 
destroy  that  body  before  aid  could  come  to  them." 
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"We  could  do,  Archie,  as  you  say,"  Wallace  replied, 
"  but  such  a  success  would  be  of  little  worth,  nay,  would 
harm  rather  than  benefit  us,  for  Surrey,  learning  that 
we  are  not  altogether  to  be  despised,  aa  he  now  believes, 
would  be  more  prudent  in  future  and  would  keep  his 
army  in  the  flat  country,  where  we  could  do  nought 
against  it.  No,  to  win  much  one  must  risk  much,  and 
we  must  wait  until  half  Surrey's  army  is  across  before 
we  venture  down  against  them." 

Presently  the  Welsh  were  seen  to  retire  again.  Their 
movement  had  been  premature.  Surrey  was  still  asleep, 
and  nothing  could  be  done  until  he  awoke;  when  he 
did  so  the  army  armed  leisurely,  after  which  Surrey 
bestowed  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  many  young 
aspirants.  The  number  of  the  Scots  under  Wallace  is 
not  certainly  known;  the  majority  of  the  estimates  place 
it  below  twenty  thousand,  and  as  the  English  historian, 
who  best  describes  the  battle,  speaks  of  it  as  the  defeat 
of  the  many  by  the  few,  it  can  certainly  be  assumed  that 
it  did  not  exceed  this  number. 

Only  on  the  ground  of  his  utter  contempt  for  the  enemy 
can  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  in  attempting  to 
engage  in  such  a  position,  be  understood.  The  bridge 
was  wide  enough  for  but  two,  or  at  most  three,  horsemen 
to  cross  abreast,  and  when  those  who  had  crossed  were 
attacked  assistance  could  reach  them  but  slowly  from  the 
rear. 

The  English  knights  and  men-at-arms,  with  the  Royal 
Standard  and  the  banner  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  crossed 
first.  The  men-at-arms  were  followed  by  the  infantry, 
who,  as  they  passed,  formed  up  on  the  tongue  of  land 
formed  by  the  winding  of  the  river. 

When  half  the  English  army  had  passed  Wallace  gave 
the  order  to  advance.    First  Sir  Andrew  Moray,  with  two 
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thousand  men,  descended  the  hills  farther  to  the  right, 
and  on  seeing  these  the  English  cavalry  charged  at  once 
against  them.  The  instant  they  did  so  Wallace,  with  his 
main  army,  poured  down  from  the  craig  impetuously  and 
swept  away  the  English  near  the  head  of  the  bridge, 
taking  possession  of  the  end,  and  by  showers  of  arrows 
and  darts  preventing  any  more  from  crossing.  By  this 
manoeuvre  the  whole  of  the  English  infantry  who  had 
crossed  were  cut  off  from  their  friends  and  inclosed  in 
the  narrow  promontory. 

The  English  men-at-arms  had  succeeded  in  overthrow- 
ing the  Scots,  against  whom  they  had  charged,  and  had 
pursued  them  some  distance;  but  upon  drawing  rein  and 
turning  to  rejoin  the  army,  they  found  the  aspect  of 
affairs  changed  indeed.  The  troops  left  at  the  head  of  the 
bridge  were  overthrown  and  destroyed.  The  royal  banner 
and  that  of  Surrey  were  down,  and  the  bridge  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  enemy.  The  men-at-arms  chargeu  back 
and  strove  in  vain  to  recover  the  head  of  the  bridge. 
The  Scots  fought  stubbornly;  those  in  front  made  a  hedge 
of  pikes,  while  those  behind  hurled  darts  and  poured 
showers  of  arrows  into  the  English  ranks.  The  greater 
proportion  of  the  men-at-arms  were  killed.  One  valiant 
knight  alone,  Sir  Marmaduke  de  Twenge,  with  his 
nephew  and  a  squire,  cut  their  way  through  the  Scots, 
and  crossed  the  bridge.  Many  were  drowned  in  attempt- 
ing to  swim  tho  river,  one  only  succeeding  in  so  gaining 
the  opposite  side. 

The  men-at-arms  defeated,  Wallace  and  the  chosen 
band  under  him,  who  had  been  engaged  with  them,  joined 
those  who  were  attacking  the  English  and  Welsh,  now 
cooped  up  in  the  promontory.  Flushed  with  the  success  al- 
ready gained  the  Scots  were  irresistible,  and  almost  every 
man  who  had  crossed  was  either  killed  or  drowned  in  at- 
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tempting  to  swim  the  river.  No  sooner  had  he  seen  that 
succcus  in  this  quarter  was  secure  than  Wallace  led  a  large 
number  of  his  followers  across  the  bridge.  Piere  the  Eng- 
lish, who  still  outnumbered  his  army,  and  who  had  now  all 
the  advantage  of  position  which  had  previously  been  on 
the  side  of  the  Scots,  might  have  defended  the  bridge,  or 
in  good  order  have  given  him  battle  on  the  other  side.  The 
sight,  however,  of  the  terrible  disaster  which  had  befallen 
nearly  half  their  number  before  their  eyes,  without  their 
being  able  to  render  them  the  slightest  assistance,  had 
completely  demoralized  them,  and  as  soon  as  the  Scotch 
were  seen  to  be  crossing  the  bridge  they  fled  in  terror.  A 
hot  pursuit  was  kept  up  by  the  fleet-footed  and  lightly- 
armed  Scots,  and  great  numbers  of  fugitives  were  slain. 

More  than  20,000  English  perished  in  the  battle  or 
flight,  and  the  remainder  crossed  the  Border  a  mere  herd 
of  broken  fugitives. 

The  Earl  of  Surrey,  before  riding  off  the  field,  com- 
mitted the  charge  of  the  Castle  of  Stirling  to  Sir  Marnia- 
duke  de  Twenge,  promising  him  that  he  would  return 
to  his  relief  within  ten  weeks  at  the  utmost  All  the 
tents,  waggons,  horses,  provisions,  and  stores  of  the  Eng- 
lish fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  every  Scotch 
soldier  obtained  rich  booty. 

Cressinghara  was  among  the  number  killed.  It  was 
said  by  one  English  historian,  and  his  account  has  been 
copied  by  many  others,  that  Cressingham's  body  was 
flayed  and  his  skin  divided  among  the  Scots;  but  there 
appears  no  good  foimdation  for  the  story,  although  pro- 
bably Cressingham,  who  had  rendered  himself  peculiarly 
obnoxious  and  hateful  to  the  Scots,  was  hewn  in  pieces. 
But  even  were  it  proved  that  the  story  is  a  true  one,  it 
need  excite  no  surprise,  seeing  the  wholesale  slaying, 
plundering,  and  burning  which  had  been  carried  on  by 
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the  English,  and  that  the  Scottish  prisoners  falling  into 
their  hands  were  often  mutilated  and  tortured  before 
being  executed  and  quartered.  The  English  historians 
were  fond  of  crying  out  that  the  Scotch  were  a  cruel  and 
barbarous  people  whenever  they  retaliated  for  the  treat- 
ment which  they  suffered;  but  so  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  it  is  probable  that  the  Scotch,  before  the  first  in- 
vasion of  Edward,  were  a  more  enlightened  and,  for  their 
numbers,  a  more  well-to-do  people  than  the  English.  They 
had  for  many  years  enjoyed  peace  and  tran(]uillity,  and 
under  the  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  Alexander  had  made 
great  advances,  while  England  had  been  harassed  by  con- 
tinuous wars  and  troubles  at  home  and  abroad.  Its  war- 
like barons,  when  not  engaged  under  its  monarchs  in  wars 
in  Wales,  Ireland,  and  France,  occupied  themselves  in 
quarrels  with  each  other,  or  in  struggles  against  the  royal 
supremacy;  and  although  the  higher  nobles,  with  their 
mail-clad  followers,  could  show  an  amount  of  chivalrous 
pomp  unknown  in  Scotland,  yet  the  condition  of  the 
middle  classes  and  of  the  agricultural  population  was 
higher  in  Scotland  than  in  England. 

Archie,  as  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  victorious 
army,  received  a  share  of  the  treasure  captured  in  the 
camp  sufficient  to  repay  the  money  which  he  had  had  for 
the  strengthening  of  the  Castle  of  Aberfilly,  and  on  the 
day  following  the  battle  he  received  permission  from  Sir 
William  to  return  at  once,  with  the  250  retainers  which 
he  had  brought  into  the  field,  to  complete  the  rebuilding 
of  the  castle.  In  another  three  months  this  was  com- 
pleted, and  stores  of  arms  and  munition  of  all  kinds 
collected. 

Immediately  after  the  defeat  at  Stirling  Bridge,  King 
Edward  summoned  the  Scottish  nobles  to  join  Brian  Fitz- 
allan,  whom  he  appointed  governor  of  Scotland,  with  their 
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whole  forces,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  re- 
bellion. Among  those  addressed  as  his  allies  were  the 
Earls  Comyn  of  Badenoch,  Comyn  of  Buchan,  Patrick 
of  Dunbar,  Umfraville  of  Angus,  Alexander  of  Menteith, 
Malise  of  Strathearn,  Malcolm  of  Lennox,  and  William  of 
Sutherland,  together  with  James  the  Steward,  Nicholas 
de-la-Haye,  Ingelram  de  Umfraville,  Richard  Fraser,  and 
Alexander  de  Lindsay  of  Crawford.  From  this  enumera- 
tion it  is  clear  that  Wallace  had  still  many  enemies  to 
contend  with  at  home  as  well  as  the  force  of  England. 
Patrick  of  Dunbar,  assisted  by  Robert  ji^ruce  and  Bishop 
Anthony  Beck,  took  the  field,  but  was  defeated.  Wallace 
captured  all  the  castles  of  the  earl  save  Dunbar  itself, 
and  forced  him  to  fly  to  England;  then  the  Scotch  army 
poured  across  the  Border  and  retaliated  upon  the  northern 
counties  for  the  deeds  which  the  English  had  been 
performing  in  Scotland  for  the  last  eight  years.  The 
country  was  ravaged  to  the  very  walls  of  Durham  and 
Carlisle,  and  only  those  districts  which  bought  off  the 
invaders  were  spared.  The  title  which  had  been  bestowed 
upon  Wallace  by  a  comparatively  small  number  was  now 
ratified  by  the  commonalty  of  the  whole  of  Scotland;  and 
associated  with  him  was  the  young  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of 
Bothwell,  whose  father  had  been  the  only  Scotch  noble 
who  had  fought  at  Stirling,  and  it  is  notable  that  in  some 
of  the  documents  of  the  time  Wallace  gives  precedence  to 
Andrew  Moray. 

They  proceeded  to  effect  a  military  organization  of  the 
country,  dividing  it  up  into  districts,  each  with  com- 
manders and  lieutenants.  Order  was  established  and 
negotiations  entered  into  for  the  mutual  safeguard  of 
traders  with  the  Hanse  towns. 

The  nobles  who  ventured  to  oppose  the  authority  of 
Wallace  and  his  colleague  were  punished  in  some  cases 
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by  the  confiscation  of  lands,  which  were  bestowed  upon 
Sir  Alexander  Scrymgeour  and  other  loyal  gentlemen, 
and  these  grants  were  recognized  by  Bruce  when  he  be- 
came king.  In  these  deeds  of  grant  Wallace  and  Moray, 
although  acting  as  governors  of  Scotland,  state  that  they 
do  so  in  the  name  of  Baliol  as  king,  although  a  helpless 
captive  in  England.  For  a  short  time  Scotland  enjoyed 
peace,  save  that  Earl  Percy  responded  to  the  raids  made 
by  the  Scots  across  the  Border,  by  carrying  fire  and  sword 
through  Annandale;  and  the  English  writers  who  com- 
plain of  the  conduct  of  the  Scots,  have  no  word  of 
reprobation  for  the  proclamation  issued  to  the  soldiers  on 
crossing  the  Border,  that  they  were  free  to  plunder  where 
they  chose,  nor  as  to  the  men  and  women  slain,  nor  the 
villages  and  churches  committed  to  the  flames. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  FALKIRK. 

HILE  Wallace  was  endeavouring  to  restore 
order  in  Scotland,  Edward  was  straining 
every  nerve  to  renew  his  invasion.  He 
himself  was  upon  the  Continent,  but  he 
made  various  concessions  to  his  barons  and 
great  towns  to  induce  them  to  aid  him 
heartily,  and  issued  writs  calling  upon  the  whole  nobility 
remaining  at  home,  as  they  valued  his  honour  and  that 
of  England,  to  meet  at  York  on  January  20th, "  and  pro- 
ceed under  the  Earl  of  Surrey  to  repress  and  chastise  the 
audacity  of  the  Scots."  At  the  same  time  he  despatched 
special  letters  to  those  of  the  Scottish  nobles  who  were 
not  already  in  England,  commanding  them  to  attend  at 
the  rendezvous. 

The  call  upon  the  Scotch  nobles  was  not  generally  re- 
sponded to.  They  had  lost  much  of  their  power  over 
their  vassals,  many  of  whom  had  fought  under  Wallace 
in  spite  of  the  abstention  of  their  lords.  It  was  clear, 
too,  that  if  they  joined  the  English,  and  another  defeat  of 
the  latter  took  place,  their  countrymen  might  no  longer 
condone  their  treachery,  but  their  titles  and  estates  might 
be  confiscated.  Consequently  but  few  of  them  presented 
themselves  at  York.    There,  however,  the  English  nobles 
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gathered  in  force.  The  Earls  of  Surrey,  Gloucester,  and 
Arundel;  the  Earl  Mareschal  and  the  great  Constable  were 
there;  Guido,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  represented  his 
father.  Percy  was  there,  John  de  Wathe,  John  de  Sea- 
grave,  and  very  many  other  barons,  the  great  array  con- 
sisting of  2000  horsemen  heavily  armed,  1200  light  horse- 
men, and  100,000  foot-soldiers. 

Sir  Aymer  de  Vallance,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Sir  John 
Sieward,  son  of  the  Earl  of  March,  landed  with  an  army 
in  Fife,  and  proceeded  to  burn  and  waste.  They  were 
met  by  a  Scotch  force  under  Wallace  in  the  forest  of 
Black  Ironside,  and  were  totally  defeated. 

Surrey's  army  crossed  the  Border,  raised  the  siege  of 
Roxburgh,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Kelso.  Wallace  did 
not  venture  to  oppose  so  enormous  a  force,  but  wasted 
the  country  on  every  side  so  that  they  could  draw  no 
provisions  from  it,  and  Surrey  was  forced  to  fall  back  to 
Berwick;  this  town  was  being  besieged  by  a  Scottish  force, 
which  retired  at  his  approach.  Here  the  English  army 
halted  upon  receipt  of  orders  from  Edward  to  wait  his 
coming.  He  had  hastily  patched  up  a  peace  with  France, 
and,  having  landed  at  Sandwich,  summoned  the  parlia- 
ment, and  on  the  27th  of  May  issued  writs  to  as  many  as 
154  of  his  great  barons  to  meet  him  at  Roxburgh  on  the 
24th  June.  Here  3000  cavalry,  men  and  horses  clothed 
in  complete  armour;  4000  lighter  cavalry,  the  riders  being 
armed  in  steel  but  the  horses  being  uncovered;  500  splen- 
didly mounted  knights  and  men-of-arms  from  Gascony; 
and  at  least  80,000  infantry  assembled  together,  with 
abundance  of  materials  and  munition  of  war  of  all  kinds. 
This  huge  army  marched  from  Roxburgh,  keeping  near 
the  coast,  receiving  provisions  from  a  fleet  which  sailed 
along  beside  them.  But  in  spite  of  this  precaution  it  was 
grievously  straitened,  and  was  delayed  for  a  month  near 
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Edinburgh,  as  Wallace  so  wasted  the  country  that  the 
army  were  almost  famished,  and  by  no  efforts  were  they 
able  to  bring  on  a  battle  with  the  Scots,  whose  rapid 
marches  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  country 
baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  English  leaders  to  force  on 
an  action. 

Edward  was  about  to  retreat,  being  unable  any  longer 
to  subsist  his  army,  when  the  two  Scottish  Earls  of 
Dunbar  and  Angus  sent  news  to  the  king  that  Wallace 
with  his  army  was  in  Falkirk  forest,  about  six  miles 
away,  and  had  arranged  to  attack  the  camp  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  The  English  at  once  advanced  and  that 
evening  encamped  at  Linlithgow,  and  the  next  morning 
moved  on  against  the  Scots. 

Late  in  the  evening  Archie's  scouts  brought  in  the  news 
to  Wallace  that  the  English  army  was  within  three  miles, 
and  a  consultation  was  at  once  held  between  the  leaders. 
Most  of  them  were  in  favour  of  a  retreat;  but  Comyn  of 
Badenoch,  who  had  lately  joined  Wallace,  and  had  been 
from  his  rank  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry, 
with  some  of  his  associates,  urged  strongly  the  necessity 
for  fighting,  saying  that  the  men  would  be  utterly  dis- 
pirited at  such  continual  retreats,  and  that  with  such 
immensely  superior  cavalry  the  English  would  follow 
them  up  and  destroy  them.  To  these  arguments  Wallace, 
Sir  John  Grahame,  and  Sir  John  Stewart,  yielded  their 
own  opinions,  and  prepared  to  fight.  They  took  up  their 
position  so  that  their  front  was  protected  by  a  morass, 
and  a  fence  of  stakes  and  ropes  was  also  fixed  across  so 
as  to  impede  the  advance  or  retreat  of  the  English  cavalry. 
The  Scotch  army  consisted  almost  entirely  of  infantry. 
These  were  about  a  third  the  number  of  those  of  the 
English,  while  Comyn's  cavalry  were  a  thousand  strong. 

The  infantry  were  formed  in  three  great  squares  or 
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chivalry  of  England  tried  to  hew  a  way  through.  The 
Scots  stood  firm  and  undismayed,  and  had  the  battle 
lain  between  them  and  the  English  cavalry,  the  day 
would  have  been  theirs.  But  presently  the  king,  with 
his  enormous  body  of  infantry,  arrived  on  the  ground, 
and  the  English  archers  and  slingers  poured  clouds  of 
missiles  into  the  ranks  of  the  Scots;  while  the  English 
spearmen,  picking  up  the  great  stones  with  which  the 
ground  was  strewn,  hurled  them  at  the  front  ranks  of 
their  foes.  Against  this  storm  of  missiles  the  Scottish 
squares  could  do  nothing.  Such  armour  as  they  had  Was 
useless  against  the  English  cloth-yard  arrows,  and  thou- 
sands fell  as  they  stood. 

Again  and  again  they  closed  up  the  gaps  in  their  ranks, 
but  at  last  they  could  no  longer  withstand  the  hail  of 
aiTows  and  stones,  to  which  they  could  offer  no  return. 
Some  of  them  wavered.  The  gaps  in  the  squares  were  no 
longer  filled  up,  and  the  English  cavalry,  who  had  been 
waiting  their  opportunity,  charged  into  the  midst  of  them. 
No  longer  was  there  any  thought  of  resistance.  The 
Scots  fled  in  all  directions.  Numbers  were  drowned  in 
trying  to  swim  the  river  Carron,  which  ran  close  by. 
Multitudes  were  cut  down  by  the  host  of  English 
cavalry. 

Sir  Archie  Forbes  was  in  the  same  square  with  Wallace 
with  a  few  other  mounted  men.  They  dashed  forward 
against  the  English  as  they  broke  through  the  ranks  of 
the  spearmen,  but  the  force  opposed  to  them  was  over- 
whelming. 

"It  is  of  no  use,  Archie;  we  must  retire.  Better  that 
than  throw  away  our  lives  uselessly.    All  is  lost  now." 

Wallace  shouted  to  the  spearmen,  who  gallantly  rallied 
round  him,  and,  keeping  together  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  English  cavalry,  succeeded  in  withdrawing  from 
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the  field.  The  other  squares  were  entirely  broken  and 
dispersed,  and  scarce  a  man  of  them  escaped. 

Accounts  vary  as  to  the  amount  of  the  slaughter,  some 
English  writers  placing  it  as  double  that  of  the  army 
which  Wallace  could  possibly  have  brought  into  the  field, 
seeing  that  the  whole  of  the  great  nobles  stood  aloof,  and 
that  Grahame,  Stewart,  and  Macduff  of  Fife  were  the 
only  three  men  of  noble  family  with  him.  All  these  were 
slain,  together  with  some  25,000  infantry. 

Wallace  with  about  5000  men  succeeded  in  crossing  a 
ford  of  the  Carron,  and  the  English  spread  themselves 
over  the  country.  The  districts  of  Fife,  Clackmannan, 
Lanark,  Ayr,  and  all  the  surrounding  country  were  wasted 
and  burnt,  and  every  man  found  put  to  the  sword.  The 
Scotch  themselves  in  retreating  destroyed  Stirling  and 
Perth,  and  the  English  found  the  town  of  St.  Andrew's 
deserted,  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground. 

No  sooner  had  Wallace  retreated  than  he  divided  his 
force  into  small  bands,  which  proceeded  in  separate  direc- 
tions, driving  off  the  cattle  and  destroying  all  stores  of 
grain,  so  that  in  a  fortnight  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk 
the  English  army  were  again  brought  to  a  stand  by 
shortness  of  provisions,  and  were  compelled  to  fall  back 
again  with  all  speed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Forth,  there  to 
obtain  provisions  from  their  ships.  As  they  did  so 
Wallace  reunited  his  bands,  and  pressed  hard  upon  them. 
At  Linlithgow  he  fell  upon  their  rear  and  inflicted  heavy 
loss,  and  so  hotly  did  he  press  them  that  the  great  army 
was  obliged  to  retreat  rapidly  across  the  Border,  and 
made  no  halt  until  it  reached  the  fortress  of  Carlisle. 

That  it  was  compulsion  alone  which  forced  Edward  to 
make  this  speedy  retreat  we  may  be  sure  from  the  fact  that 
after  the  victory  of  Dunbar  he  was  contented  with  nothing 
less  than  a  dean  sweep  of  Scotland  to  its  northern  coast. 
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and  that  he  repeated  the  same  process  when,  in  the  year 
following  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  he  a£,aiA  returned  with  a 
mighty  army.  Thus  decisive  as  was  the  battle  of  Falkirk 
it  was  entirely  abortive  in  results. 

When  the  English  had  crossed  the  Border,  Wallace 
assembled  the  few  gentlemen  who  were  still  with  him, 
and  announced  his  intention  of  resigning  the  guardian- 
ship of  Scotland,  and  of  leaving  the  country.  The  an- 
nouncement was  received  with  exclamations  of  surprise 
and  regret. 

"  Surely,  Sir  William,"  Archie  exclaimed,  "  you  cannot 
mean  it.  You  are  our  only  leader;  in  you  we  have 
unbounded  confidence,  and  in  none  else.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  treachery  of  Comyn  the  field  of  Falkirk  would 
have  been  ours,  for  had  the  horse  charged  when  the 
English  were  in  confusion  round  our  squares  they  had 
assuredly  been  defeated.  Moreover,  your  efforts  have 
retri.  -^ed  that  disastrous  field,  and  have  driven  the  Eng- 
lish across  the  Border." 

"  My  dear  Archie,"  Wallace  said,  "  it  is  because  I  am 
the  only  leader  in  whom  you  have  confidence  that  I  must 
needs  go.  I  had  vainly  hoped  that  when  the  Scottish 
nobles  ^d,w  what  great  things  the  commonalty  were  able 
to  do,  and  how  far,  alone  and  unaided,  they  had  cleared 
Scotland  of  her  tyrants,  they  would  ha/e  joined  us  with 
their  vassals;  but  you  see  it  is  not  so.  The  successes  that 
I  have  gained  have  but  excited  their  envy  against  me. 
Of  them  all  only  Grahame,  Stewart,  and  Macduflf  stood 
by  my  side,  while  all  the  great  earls  and  barons  either  held 
aloof  or  were,  like  Bruce,  in  the  ranks  of  Edward's  army, 
or  like  Comyn  and  his  friends,  joined  me  g'^'lely  to  betray 
me.  I  am  convinced  now  that  it  is  only  a  united  Scot- 
land can  resist  the  power  of  England,  and  it  is  certain 
that  80  long  as  I  remain  here  Scotland  never  can  be 
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united.  Of  Bruce  I  have  no  longer  any  hope;  but  if  I 
retire  Comyn  may  take  the  lead,  and  many  at  least  of  the 
Scottish  nobles  will  follow  him.  Had  we  but  horsemen 
and  archers  to  support  our  spearmen,  I  would  not  fear  the 
issue;  but  it  is  the  nobles  alone  who  can  place  mounted 
men-at-arms  in  the  field.  Of  bowmen  we  must  always 
be  deficient,  seeing  that  our  people  take  not  naturally  to 
this  arm  as  do  the  English;  but  with  spearmen  c>  break 
the  first  shock  of  Eng-lish  chivalry,  and  with  horsemen  to 
charge  them  when  in  confusion,  we  may  yet  succeed,  but 
horsemen  we  shall  never  get  so  long  as  the  nobles  hold 
aloof.  It  is  uselcsss  to  try  and  change  my  decision,  my 
f  rienda  Sore  grief  though  it  will  be  to  me  to  sheathe  my 
sword  and  to  stand  aloof  when  Scotland  struggles  for 
freedom,  I  am  convinced  that  only  by  my  doing  so  has 
Scotland  a  chance  of  ultimate  success  in  the  struggle. 
Do  not  make  it  harder  for  me  by  your  pleadings.  I  have 
thought  long  over  this,  and  my  mind  is  made  up.  My 
heart  is  well-nigh  broken  by  the  death  of  my  dear  friend 
and  brother-in-arms.  Sir  John  Grahame,  and  I  feel  able 
to  struggle  no  longer  against  the  jealousy  and  hostility 
of  the  Scottish  nobles." 

Wallace's  hearers  were  all  in  tears  at  his  decision,  but 
they  felt  that  there  was  truth  in  his  words,  that  the 
Scottish  nobles  were  far  more  influenced  by  feelings  of 
personal  jealousy  and  pique  than  by  patriotism,  and  that 
so  long  as  "Wallace  remained  the  guardian  of  Scotland 
they  would  to  a  man  side  with  the  English.  The  next 
day  Wallace  assembled  all  his  followers,  and  in  a  few 
words  announced  his  determination,  and  the  reasons 
which  had  driven  him  to  take  it  He  urged  them  to  let 
no  feelings  of  resentment  at  the  treatment  he  had  experi- 
enced, or  any  wrath  at  the  lukewarmness  and  treachery 
which  had  hitherto  marked  tlie  Scottish  nobles,  overcome 
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their  feeling  of  patriotism,  but  to  follow  these  leaders 
should  they  raise  the  banner  of  Scotland,  as  bravely  and 
devotedly  as  they  had  followed  him. 

Then  he  bade  them  farewell,  and  mounting  his  horse 
rode  to  the  sea-coast  and  passed  over  to  France. 

Although  he  had  retired  from  Scotland,  Wallace  did 
not-  cease  from  war  against  the  English;  but  being  warmly 
received  by  the  French  king  fought  against  them  both  by 
sea  and  land,  and  won  much  renown  among  the  French. 

After  returning  to  England,  Edward,  finding  that  the 
F^cottish  leaders  still  profesr.cd  to  recognize  Baliol  as 
king,  sent  him  to  the  pope  at  Rome,  having  first  confis- 
cated all  his  great  possessions  in  England  and  bestowed 
them  upon  hia  own  nephew,  John  of  Brittany;  and  dur- 
Uig  the  rest  of  his  life  Baliol  lived  in  obscurity  in  Rome. 
A  portion  of  the  Scotch  nobles  assembled  and  chose  John 
Comyn  of  Badenoch  and  John  de  Soulis  as  guardians 
of  the  kingdom.  In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year 
Edward  again  assembled  a  great  army  and  moved  north, 
but  it  was  late;  and  in  the  face  of  the  approaching  winter, 
and  the  diflBculty  of  forage,  many  of  the  barons  refused 
to  advance.  Edward  himself  marched  across  the  Border; 
but  seeing  that  the  Scots  had  assembled  in  force,  and  that 
at  such  a  season  of  the  year  ho  could  not  hope  to  carry 
his  designs  fully  into  execution,  he  retired  witho"'  strik- 
ing a  blow.  Thereupon  the  castle  of  Stirling,  which  was 
invested  by  the  Scots,  seeing  no  hope  of  relief,  surren- 
dered, and  Sir  William  Oliphant  was  appointed  governor. 

The  next  spring  Edward  again  advanced  with  an  army 
even  greater  than  that  with  which  he  had  before  entered 
Scotland.  With  him  were  Alexander  of  Baliol,  son  of 
the  late  king,  who  wa^  devoted  to  the  English ;  Dunbar, 
Eraser,  Ross,  and  other  Scottish  nobles.  The  vast  army 
first  laid  siege  to  the  little  castle  of  Carlaverock,  which, 
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although  defended  by  but  sixty  men,  resisted  for  some 
time  the  "xisaults  of  the  whole  anny,  but  was  at  last  cap- 
tured. The  Scots  fell  back  as  Edward  advanced,  renew- 
ing Wallace's  tactics  of  wasting  the  country,  and  Edward 
could  get  no  further  than  Dumfries.  Here,  finding  the 
enormous  difficulties  which  beset  him,  he  made  a  pretence 
of  yielding  with  a  good  grace  to  the  entreaties  of  the  pope 
and  the  King  of  France  that  he  would  spare  Scotland; 
he  retired  to  England  and  disbanded  his  army,  having 
accomplished  nothing  in  the  campaign  save  the  capture  of 
Carlaverock. 

The  following  summer  he  again  advanced  with  the 
army,  this  time  supported  by  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships. 
The  Scots  resorted  to  their  usual  strategy,  and,  when 
winter  came,  the  invaders  had  penetrated  no  further  than 
the  Forth.  Edward  remained  at  Linlithgow  for  a  time, 
and  then  returned  to  England.  Sir  Simon  Eraser,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  leaders  o2  the  English  army  at  Car- 
laverock,  now  imitated  Comyn's  example,  and,  deserting 
the  English  cause,  joined  his  countrymen. 

The  greater  part  of  the  English  army  recrossed  the 
Border,  and  the  Scots  captured  many  of  the  garrisons 
left  in  the  towns.  Sir  John  Seagrave  next  invaded  Scot- 
land with  from  20,000  to  30,000  r^en,  mostly  cavalry. 
They  reached  the  neighbourhood  Edinburgh,  when 
Comyn  and  Eraser  advanced  against  them  with  8000 
men,  chiefly  infantry.  The  English  army  were  advancing 
in  three  divisions,  in  order  better  to  obtain  provisions 
and  forage.  After  a  rapid  night  march  the  Scotch  came 
upon  one  of  them,  commanded  by  Seagrave  in  person; 
and  conceiving  himself  sufficiently  strong  to  defeat  the 
Scots  unaided  by  any  of  the  other  divisions.  Sir  John 
Seagrave  immediately  gave  battle. 

As  at  Falkirk,  the  English  cavalry  were  unable  to 
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break  through  the  Scottish  pikes.  Great  numbers  were 
killed  or  taken  prisoners,  Seagrave  himself  being  severely 
wounded  and  captured,  with  twenty  distinguished  knights, 
thirty  esquires,  and  many  soldiers.  Scarcely  was  the 
battle  over  when  the  second  English  division,  even 
stronger  than  the  first,  arrived  on  the  field.  Encumbered 
by  their  prisoners,  the  Scots  were  at  a  disadvantage;  and 
fearing  to  be  attacked  by  these  in  the  rear  while  engaged 
in  front,  they  slaughtered  the  greater  portion  of  the 
prisoners,  and  arming  the  camp-followers,  prepared  to 
resist  the  English  onslaught.  This  failed  as  the  first  had 
done;  the  cavalry  were  defeated  with  great  loss  by  the 
spearmen,  and  many  prisoners  again  taken — among  them 
Sir  Ralph  Manton. 

The  third  English  division  now  appeared;  and  the 
Scots,  worn  out  by  their  long  march  and  the  two  severe 
conflicts  they  had  endured,  were  about  to  fly  from  the 
field  when  their  leaders  exhorted  them  to  one  more 
efibri  The  second  batch  of  prisoners  were  slaughtered, 
and  the  pikemen  again  formed,  line  to  resist  the  English 
charge.  Again  were  the  cavalry  defeated.  Sir  Robert 
Neville,  their  leader,  slain,  with  many  others,  and  the 
whole  dispersed  and  scattered.  Sir  Robert  Manton,  who 
was  the  king's  treasurer,  had  had  a  quarrel  with  Eraser, 
when  the  latter  was  in  Edward's  service,  regarding  his 
pay;  and  Eraser  is  said  by  some  historians  to  have  now 
revenged  himself  by  slaying  his  prisoner.  Other  ac- 
counts, however,  represent  Manton  as  having  escaped. 

The  slaughter  c»f  the  prisoners  appears,  although  cruel, 
to  have  been  unavoidable;  as  the  Scots,  having  before 
them  a  well-appointed  force  fully  equal  to  their  own  in 
number,  could  not  have  risked  engaging,  with  so  large 
a  body  of  prisoners  in  their  rear.  None  of  the  knights 
or  other  leaders  were  slain,  these  being  subsequently  ex- 
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changed  or  ransomed,  as  we  afterwards  find  them  fighting 
in  the  English  ranks. 

Seeing  by  this  defeat  that  a  vast  effort  was  necessary 
to  conquer  Scotland,  King  Edward  advanced  in  the  spring 
of  1308  with  an  army  of  such  numbers  tha^  the  historians 
of  the  time  content  themselves  with  saying  that  "  it  was 
great  beyond  measure."  It  consisted  of  English,  Welsh, 
Irish,  Giiscons,  and  Savoyards.  One  division,  under  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  advanced  by  the  west  coast;  that  of  the 
king,  by  the  east;  and  the  two  united  at  the  Forth. 
Without  meeting  with  any  serious  resistance  the  great 
host  marched  north  through  Perth  and  Dundee  to  Bre- 
chin, where  the  castle,  under  the  charge  of  Sir  Thomas 
Maille,  resisted  for  twenty  days;  and  it  was  only  after 
the  death  of  the  governor  that  it  surrendered. 

The  English  then  marched  north  through  Aberdeen, 
Banff,  and  Moray  into  Caithness,  carrying  utter  destruc- 
tion everywhere;  towns  and  hamlets,  villages  arid  farm- 
houses were  alike  destroyed;  crops  were  burned,  forests 
and  orchards  cut  dowa  Thus  was  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land wasted;  and  even  the  rich  abbeys  of  Abberbredok 
and  Dunfermline,  the  richest  and  most  famous  in  Scot- 
land, were  destroyed,  and  the  whole  levelled  to  the 
ground.  The  very  fields  were  as  far  as  possible  injured 
— the  intention  of  Edward  being,  as  Fordun  says,  to  blot 
out  the  people,  and  to  reduce  the  land  to  a  condition  of 
irrecoverable  devastation,  and  thus  to  stamp  out  for  ever 
any  further  resistance  in  Scotland. 

During  the  three  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
departure  of  Wallace,  Archie  had  for  the  most  part  re- 
mained quietly  in  his  castle,  occupying  himself  with 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  his  vassals.  He  had,  each 
time  the  E^.glish  entered  Scotland,  taken  the  field  with  a 
portion  of  his  retainers,  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of 
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Comyn.  The  latter  was  little  disposed  to  hold  valid  the 
grants  made  by  Wallace,  especially  in  the  case  of  Archie 
Forbes,  the  Kerrs  being  connections  of  his  house;  but  the 
feeling  of  the  people  in  general  was  too  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  companion  of  Wallace  for  him  to  venture  to  set 
it  aside,  especially  as  the  castle  could  not  be  captured 
without  a  long-continued  siege.  Archie  and  many  of  the 
nobles  hostile  to  the  claims  of  Comyn  obeyed  his  orders, 
he  being  the  sole  possible  leader,  at  present,  of  Scotland. 
Edward,  however,  had  left  them  no  alternative,  since  he 
had,  in  order  to  induce  the  English  nobles  to  follow  him, 
formally  divided  among  them  the  lands  of  the  whole  of  the 
Scotch  nobles,  save  those  actually  fighting  in  his  ranks. 

Archie  was  now  nearly  three-and-twenty,  and  his  frame 
had  fully  borne  out  the  promise  of  his  youth.  He  was 
over  the  average  height,  but  appeared  shorter  from  the 
extreme  breadth  of  his  shoulders;  his  arms  were  long  and 
sinewy,  and  his  personal  strength  immense. 

From  the  time  of  his  first  taking  possession  of  Aber- 
fiUy  he  had  kept  a  party  of  men  steadily  engaged  in 
excavating  a  passage  from  the  castle  towards  a  wood  a 
mile  distant.  The  ground  was  soft  and  offered  but  few 
obstacles,  but  the  tunnel  throughout  its  whole  length  had 
to  be  supported  by  massive  timbers.  Wood,  however, 
was  abundant,  and  the  passage  had  by  this  time  been 
completed.  Whenever,  from  the  length  of  the  tunnel,  the 
workmen  began  to  suffer  from  want  of  air,  ventilation  was 
obtained  by  running  a  small  shaft  up  to  the  surface;  in 
this  was  placed  a  square  wooden  tube  of  six  inches  in 
diameter,  round  which  the  earth  was  again  filled  in  —  a 
few  rapidly -growing  plants  and  bushes  being  planted 
round  the  orifice  to  prevent  its  being  noticed  by  any 
passer-by. 
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ROBERT  THE  BRUCE. 


T  the  last  great  invasion  by  Edward,  Archie  did 
not  take  the  field,  seeing  that  Comyn,  in  despair 
of  opposing  so  vast  a  host,  did  not  call  out  the 
levies.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  English  army 
under  the  Prince  of  Wales  he  called  the  whole 
of  his  tenants  into  the  castle.  Great  stores  of 
provisions  had  already  been  collected.  The  women  and 
children  were  sent  away  up  into  the  hills,  where  pro- 
visions had  also  been  garnered,  and  the  old  men  and  boys 
accompanied  them.  As  the  Prince  of  Wales  passed  north, 
bands  from  his  army  spreading  over  the  country  de- 
stroyed every  house  in  the  district.  Archie  was  sum- 
moned to  surrender,  but  refused  to  do  so;  and  the  prince, 
being  on  his  way  to  join  his  father  on  the  Forth,  after 
himself  surveying  the  hold,  and  judging  it  far  too  strong 
to  be  carried  without  a  prolonged  siege,  marched  forward, 
promising  on  his  return  to  destroy  it.  Soon  afterwards 
Archie  received  a  message  that  Wallace  had  returned.  He 
at  once  took  with  him  fifty  men,  and  leaving  the  castle 
in  charge  of  Sandy  Graham,  with  the  rest  of  his  vassals, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  he  rejoined  his  former 
leader.  Many  others  gathered  round  Wallace's  standard; 
and  throughout  Edward's  march  to  the  north  and  his 
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return  to  the  Forth  Wallace  hung  upon  his  flanks,  cutting 
off  and  slaying  great  numbers  of  the  marauders,  and 
striking  blows  at  detached  bands  wherever  these  were  in 
numbers  not  too  formidable  to  be  coped  with. 

Stirling  was  now  the  only  great  castle  which  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Scotch,  and  King  Edward  prepared 
to  lay  siege  to  this.  Save  for  the  band  of  Wallace  there 
was  no  longer  any  open  resistance  in  the  field.  A  few 
holds  like  those  of  Archie  Forbes  still  remained  in  the 
hands  of  their  owners,  their  insignificance,  or  the  time 
which  would  be  wasted  in  subduing  them,  having  pro- 
tected them  from  siege.  None  of  the  nobles  now  re- 
mained in  arms. 

Bruce  had  for  a  short  time  taken  the  field;  but  had, 
as  usual,  hastened  to  make  his  peace  with  Edward. 
Comyn  and  all  his  adherents  surrendered  upon  promise 
of  their  lives  and  freedom,  and  that  they  should  retain 
their  estates,  subject  to  a  pecuniary  fine.  All  the  nobles 
of  Scotland  were  included  in  this  capitulation,  save  a 
few  who  were  condemned  to  suffer  temporary  banish- 
ment. Sir  William  Wallace  alone  was  by  name  specially 
exempted  from  the  surrender. 

Stirling  Castle  was  invested  on  the  20th  of  April,  1304, 
and  for  seventy  days  held  out  against  all  the  efforts  of 
Edward's  army.  Warlike  engines  of  all  kinds  had  been 
brought  from  England  for  the  siege.  The  religious 
houses  of  St.  Andrews,  Brechin,  and  other  churches  were 
stripped  of  lead  for  the  engines.  The  sheriff's  of  London, 
Lincoln,  York,  and  the  governor  of  the  Tower  were 
ordered  to  collect  and  forward  all  the  mangonels,  quarrels, 
and  bows  and  arrows  they  could  gather;  and  for  seventy 
days  missiles  of  all  kinds,  immense  stones,  leaden  balls, 
and  javelins  were  rained  upon  the  castle;  and  Greek  fire 
~-a  new  and  terrible  mode  of  destruction — was  also  used 
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in  the  siege.  But  it  was  only  when  their  provisions  ana 
other  resources  were  exhausted  that  the  garrison  capitu- 
lated; and  it  was  found  that  the  survivors  of  the  garrison 
which  had  defended  Stirling  Castle  for  upwards  of  three 
months  against  the  whole  force  of  England  numbered, 
including  its  governor,  Sir  William  Oliphant,  and  twenty- 
four  knights  and  gentlemen,  but  a  hundred  and  twenty 
soldiers,  two  monks,  and  thirteen  females. 

During  the  siege  Wallace  had  kept  the  field,  but 
Archie  had,  at  his  request,  returned  to  his  castle,  which 
being  but  a  day's  march  from  Stirling,  might  at  any 
moment  be  besieged.  Several  times,  indeed,  parties  ap- 
peared before  it,  but  Edward's  hands  ;vere  too  full,  and 
he  could  spare  none  of  the  necessarj  ei:gines  to  under- 
take such  a  siege;  and  when  Stirling  at  length  fell  he 
and  his  army  were  in  too  great  haste  to  return  to  Eng- 
land to  undertake  another  prolonged  siege,  especially  as 
Aberfilly,  standing  in  a  retired  position,  and  com- 
manding none  of  the  principal  roads,  was  a  hold  of  no 
political  importance. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  to  Archie's  immense  grief, 
Sir  William  Wallace  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  Several  Scotchmen  took  part  in  this  base  act, 
the  principal  being  Sir  John  Menteith.  Late  historians, 
in  their  ardour  to  whitewash  those  who  have  for  ages 
been  held  up  to  infamy,  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
Sir  John  Menteith  was  not  concerned  in  the  matter;  but 
the  evidence  is  overwhelming  the  other  way.  Scotch 
opinion  at  the  time,  and  for  generations  afterwards,  uni- 
versally imputed  the  crime  to  him.  Fordun,  who  wrote 
in  the  reign  of  Kobert  Bruce,  Bowyer,  and  Langtoft,  all 
Scotch  historians,  say  that  it  was  he  who  betrayed  Wal- 
lace, and  their  account  is  confirmed  by  contemporary 
English    writings.     The    Chronicle   of    Lanercost,   the 
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Arundel  MSS.,  written  about  the  year  1320,  and  the 
Scala  Chronica,  all  distinctly  say  that  Wallace  was 
seized  by  Sir  John  Menteith;  and  finally,  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  has  discovered  in  the  memoranda  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  privy-council  that  forty  marks  were  bestowed 
upon  the  young  man  who  spied  out  Wallace,  sixty  marks 
were  divided  among  some  others  who  assisted  in  his 
capture,  and  that  to  Sir  John  Menteith  was  given  land 
of  the  annual  value  of  one  hundred  pounds — a  very  large 
amount  in  those  days. 

The  manner  in  which  Wallace  was  seized  is  uncertain; 
but  he  was  at  once  handed  by  Sir  John  Menteith  to  Sir 
John  Seagrave,  and  carried  by  him  to  London.  He  was 
taken  on  horseback  to  Westminster,  the  mayor,  sheriffs, 
and  aldermen,  with  a  great  number  of  horse  and  foot, 
accompanying  him.  There  the  mockery  of  a  trial  Mjas 
held,  and  ho  was  in  one  day  tried,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted. He  defended  himself  nobly,  urging  truly  that,  as 
a  native-born  Scotsman,  he  had  never  sworn  fealty  or 
allegiance  to  England,  and  that  he  was  perfectly  justified 
in  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  his  country. 

Every  cruelty  attended  his  execution.  He  was  drawn 
through  the  streets  at  the  tails  of  horses;  he  was  hung 
for  some  time  by  a  halter,  but  was  taken  down  while  yet 
alive;  he  was  mutilated  and  disembowelled,  his  head 
then  cut  off,  his  body  divided  in  four,  his  head  impaled 
over  London  Bridge,  and  his  quarters  distributed  to  four 
principal  towns  in  Scotland.  Such  barbarities  were  com- 
mon at  executions  in  the  days  of  the  Noi"man  kings,  who 
have  been  described  by  modern  writers  as  chivalrous 
monarchs. 

A  nobler  character  than  Wallace  is  not  to  be  found  in 
history.  Alone,  a  poor  and  landless  knight,  by  his  per- 
sonal valour  and  energy  he  aroused  the  spirit  of  his  coun- 
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trymen,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  whole  of 
the  nobles  of  his  country  banded  the  people  in  resistance 
against  England,  and  for  a  time  wrested  all  Scotland 
from  the  hands  of  Edward.  His  bitter  enemies  the  Eng- 
lish were  unable  to  adduce  any  proofs  that  the  epithets  of 
ferocious  and  bloodthirsty,  with  which  they  were  so  fond 
of  endowing  Mm,  had  even  a  shadow  of  foundation,  and 
we  may  rather  believe  the  Scotch  accounts  that  his  gentle- 
ness and  nobility  of  soul  were  equal  to  his  valour.  Of  his 
moderation  and  wisdom  when  acting  as  governor  of  Scot- 
land there  can  be  no  doubt,  while  the  brilliant  strategy 
which  first  won  the  battle  of  Stirling,  and  would  have 
gained  that  of  Falkirk  had  not  the  treachery  and  cow- 
ardice of  the  cavalry  ruined  his  plans,  show  that  under 
other  circumstances  he  would  have  taken  rank  as  one  of 
the  greatest  commanders  of  his  own  or  any  age. 

He  first  taught  his  countrymen,  and  indeed  Europe  in 
general,  that  steady  infantry  can  repel  the  assaults  even  of 
mail-clad  cavalry.  The  lesson  was  foUovyed  at  Bannock- 
burn  by  Bruce,  who  won  under  precisely  the  same  circum- 
stances as  those  under  which  Wallace  had  been  defeated, 
simply  because  at  the  critical  moment  he  had  500  horse 
at  hand  to  charge  the  disordered  mass  of  the  English, 
while  at  Falkirk  Wallace's  horse,  who  should  have  struck 
the  blow,  were  galloping  far  away  from  the  battlefield. 
Nor  upon  his  English  conquerors  was  the  lesson  lost,  for 
at  Cressy,  when  attacked  by  vastly  superior  numbers, 
Edward  III.  dismounted  his  army,  and  ordered  them  to 
fight  on  foot,  and  the  result  gave  a  death-blow  to  that 
mailed  chivalry  which  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  only 
force  worth  reckoning  in  a  battle.  The  conduct  of  Edward 
to  Wallace,  and  later  to  many  other  distinguished  Scotch- 
men who  fell  into  his  hands,  is  a  foul  blot  upon  the  memory 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  kings  of  England. 
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Edward  mjght  now  well  have  believed  that  Scotland 
was  crushed  for  ever.  In  ten  years  no  less  than  twelve 
great  armies  had  marched  across  the  Border,  and  twice 
the  whole  country  had  been  ravaged  from  sea  to  sea,  the 
last  time  so  effectually,  that  Edward  had  good  ground  for 
his  belief  that  the  land  would  never  again  raise  its  head 
from  beneath  his  foot. 

He  now  proceeded,  as  William  of  Normandy  after 
Hastings  had  done,  to  settle  his  conquest,  and  appointed 
thirty -one  commissioners,  of  whom  twenty- one  were 
English  and  ten  so-called  Scotch,  among  them  Sir  John 
Menteith,  to  carry  out  his  ordinances.  All  the  places  of 
strength  were  occupied  by  English  garrisons.  The  high 
officers  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  justiciaries  and 
sheriffs  were  English,  and  Edward  ruled  Scotland  from 
Westminster  as  he  did  England. 

Among  the  commissioners  was  Robert  Bruce,  now. 
through  the  death  of  his  father,  Lord  of  Annandale  and 
Carrick;  and  Edward  addressed  a  proclamation  to  him, 
headed,  "To  our  faithful  and  loyal  Robert  de  Bruce,  Earl 
of  Carrick,  and  all  others  who  are  in  his  company,  greet- 
ing;" and  went  on  to  say  that  he  possessed  the  king's 
fullest  confidence.  But  though  Scotland  lay  prostrate,  the 
spirit  of  resistance  yet  lingered  in  the  hearts  of  the  com- 
monalty. Although  conquered  now  the  memory  of  their 
past  successes  still  inspired  them,  but  until  some  leader 
presented  himself  none  could  stir.  It  was  in  August  that 
Wallace  had  been  executed.  Archie  had  received  several 
summonses  from  the  English  governors  of  Stirling  and 
Lanark  to  come  in  and  do  homage  to  Edward,  but  he  had 
resolutely  declined,  and  the  task  of  capturing  his  castle 
was  too  heavy  a  one  to  be  undertaken  by  any  single  gar- 
rison; still  he  saw  that  the  time  must  come,  sooner  or 
iater,  when  he  would  have  to  choose  between  surrender 
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and  death.  When  mattars  settled  down  it  was  certain 
that  a  great  effort  would  be  made  to  root  out  the  one 
recalcitrant  south  of  the  Forth.  For  some  time  he  re- 
mained gloomy  and  thoughtful,  a  mood  most  unusual  to 
him,  and  his  mother,  who  was  watching  him  anxiously, 
was  scarcely  surprised  when  one  day  he  said  to  her: 

"  Mother,  I  must  leave  you  for  a  time.  Matters  can  no 
longer  continue  as  they  are.  Surrender  to  the  English  I 
will  not,  and  there  remains  for  me  but  to  defend  this 
castle  to  the  last,  and  then  to  escape  to  France;  or  to  cross 
thither  at  once,  and  enter  the  service  of  the  French  king, 
as  did  V.^allace,  Of  these  courses  I  would  fain  take  the 
latter,  seeing  that  the  former  would  bring  ruin  and  death 
upon  our  vassals,  who  have  ever  done  faithful  service 
when  called  upon,  and  whom  I  would  not  see  suffer  for 
my  sake.  In  that  case  I  should  propose  that  you  should 
return  and  live  quietly  with  Sir  Robert  Gordon  until 
times  change." 

Dame  Forbes  agreed  with  her  son,  for  she  had  long 
felt  that  further  resistance  would  only  bring  ruin  upon 
him. 

"  There  is  yet  one  other  course,  mother,  and  that  I  am 
about  to  take;  it  is  well-nigh  a  desperate  one,  and  my 
hopes  of  success  are  small,  yet  would  I  attempt  it  before 
I  leave  Scotland  and  give  AberfiUy  back  again  to  the 
Kerrs.  Ask  me  not  what  it  is,  for  it  were  best  that  if  it 
fail  you  should  not  know  of  it.  There  is  no  danger  in 
the  enterprise,  but  for  a  month  I  shall  be  absent.  On  my 
return  you  shall  hear  my  final  resolve." 

Having  attired  himself  as  a  lowland  farmer,  Archie 
proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and  there  took  ship  for  London; 
here  he  took  lodgings  at  an  inn,  which  he  had  been  told 
in  Edinburgh  was  much  frequented  by  Scotchmen  who 
had  to  go  to  London  on  business.     His  first  care  was  to 
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purchase  the  garments  of  an  English  gentleman  of 
moderate  means,  so  that  he  could  pass  through  the  streets 
without  attracting  attention. 

He  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  bustle  and  wealth 
of  London. 

"  It  is  wonderful,"  he  said  to  himself,  "that  we  Scots, 
vrho  ""vere  after  all  but  an  army  of  peasants,  could  for  nigh 
ten  years  have  supported  a  war  against  such  a  country 
as  this,  and  it  seems  madness  to  adventure  farther  in 
that  way.  If  my  present  errand  fails  I  will  assuredly 
hold  firm  to  my  resolve  and  seek  a  refuge  in  France." 

Archie  ascertained  that  Robert  the  Bruce  lodged  at 
Westminster,  and  that  great  gaieties  were  taking  place  at 
the  court  for  joy  at  the  final  termination  of  hostilities 
with  Scotland,  now  secured  by  the  execution  of  Wal- 
lace. He  despatched  a  letter  to  the  earl  by  a  messenger 
from  the  inn,  saying  that  one  who  had  formerly  known 
him  in  Scotland  desired  earnestly  to  speak  to  him  on 
matters  of  great  import,  and  begging  him  to  grant  a 
private  interview  with  him  at  his  lodging  at  as  early  an 
hour  as  might  be  convenient  to  him.  The  man  returned 
with  a  verbal  reply,  that  the  earl  would  see  the  writer, 
at  his  lodging  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  following  mor- 
ning. 

At  the  appointed  time  Archie  presented  himself  at  the 
house  inhabited  by  Bruce.  To  the  request  of  the  earl's 
retainer  for  his  name  and  business  he  replied  that  his 
name  mattered  not,  but  that  he  had  received  a  message 
from  the  earl  appointing  him  a  meeting  at  that  hour. 

Two  minutes  later  he  was  ushered  into  the  private 
cabinet  of  Robert  Bruce.  The  latter  was  seated  writing, 
and  looked  up  at  his  unknown  visitor. 

"Do  you  remember  me,  Sir  Robert  Bruce?"  Archie 
asked. 
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"Methinks  I  know  your  face,  sir,"  the  earl  replied, 
"but  I  cannot  recall  whore  1  liave  Hcen  it." 

"It  is  live  years  since,"  Archie  said,  "and  as  that  time 
has  changed  me  from  a  youth  into  a  man  I  wonder  not 
that  njy  face  has  escaped  you." 

"  I  know  you  nowl"  the  earl  exclaimed,  rising  suddenly 
from  his  seat.     "  You  are  Sir  Archibald  Forbes?" 

"I  am,"  Archie  replied,  "an<l  I  have  come  now  on  the 
sumo  errand  I  came  then — the  cause  of  our  country. 
The  English  think  she  is  dead,  but,  though  faint  and 
bleeding,  Scotland  yet  lives;  but  there  is  one  man  only 
who  can  revive  her,  and  that  man  is  yourself." 

"Your  mission  is  a  vain  one,"  Bruce  replied.  "Though  I 
honour  you,  Sir  Archibald,  for  your  faith  and  constancy; 
though  I  would  give  mi.ch,  ay  all  that  I  have,  were  my 
record  one  of  as  true  patriotism  and  sacrifice  as  yours, 
yet  it  were  madness  to  listen  to  you.  Have  I  not,"  he 
asked  bitterly,  "earned  the  hatred  of  my  countrymen? 
Have  I  not  three  times  raised  my  standard  only  to  lower 
it  again  without  striking  a  blow?  Did  I  not  fight  by 
Edward  at  the  field  of  Falkirk?  Ah!"  he  said  in  a 
changed  tone,  "never  shall  I  forget  the  horror  which  I 
felt  as  I  passed  over  that  field  strewn  with  Scottish 
corpses.  Truly  my  name  must  be  loathed  in  Scotland; 
and  yet,  Sir  Archibald,  irresolute  and  false  as  I  have 
hitherto  proved  myself,  believe  me,  I  love  Scotland,  the 
land  of  my  mother." 

"I  believe  you,  sir,"  Archie  said,  "and  it  is  therefore  that 
I  implore  you  to  listen  to  me.  You  are  now  our  only 
possible  leader,  our  only  possible  king.  Baliol  is  a  captive 
at  Rome,  his  son  a  courtier  of  Edward.  Wallace  is  dead. 
Comyn  proved  weak  and  incapable,  and  was  unable  to 
rally  the  people  t''  offer  any  opposition  to  Edward's  last 
march.    Scotland  needs  a  leader  strong  and  valiant  as 
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Wallaco,  capaMt)  of  uniting  aro\ind  h'wn  a  largo  body,  at 
luaai,  of  ilio  Scotch  noblcN,  and  luiving  hoiuc  claim  to  hor 
crown.  Vou  icnow  not,  Nir,  how  <U'C{)  i.s  the  hatred  of  tlie 
Kngli.sh.  'I'ho  laNt  tcrrihlo  incurNion  of  Kdward  hua 
Npruad  tliat  f(M>Iing  far  and  wid(>,  and  whih)  hoforo  it  waM 
but  in  a  fow  counties  of  the  h)wiand.s  that  tho  tiauie  of 
roNiNtaiiCx)  really  burnt,  thin  tinio,  bcliovo  nto,  that  all 
Scothuul,  Havu  ixThap.H  tho  (^oinyn.s  and  thoir  ad- 
liorcntH,  would  riHu  at  tho  call.  1  Hay  not  that  nuccohb 
would  at  once  attend  yow,  for,  forgive  n»o  for  Haying  ho, 
the  connuoiuilty  wouhi  not  at  lirHt  trust  you;  but  when 
thoy  saw  that  you  wore  lighting  for  Scotland  as  wtdl  as 
for  your  own  crown,  that  you  had,  by  your  action, 
definitely  and  for  ev(>r  broken  witli  tho  Knglinh,  and  had 
this  time  entered  heart  and  houI  into  tho  cause,  I  am 
sure  they  would  not  hoKl  back.  Your  own  vaasals  of 
Carrick  and  Annandalo  are  a  goodly  array  in  themselves, 
and  the  young  Doughus  nught  bo  counted  on  to  bring  his 
dalosmon  to  your  banner.  Thoro  aro  all  tho  lords  who 
Imve  favouroil  your  cauvso,  and  so  stood  aloof  from  Oomyn. 
You  will  have  a  good  array  to  connnence  with ;  but  above 
all,  even  if  unsuccessful  at  first,  all  Scotland  would  coino 
in  time  to  regard  you  as  her  king  and  champion.  Resis- 
tance will  never  cease,  for  oven  as  Wallace  wjvs  ever  able 
to  assond)le  bands  and  make  head  against  the  Kngliuh,  so 
will  it  be  with  you,  until  at  last  freedom  is  achieved,  and 
you  will  reign  a  free  king  over  a  free  Scotland,  and  your 
name  will  be  honoured  to  all  time  as  the  chan\pion  and 
deliverer  of  tmr  country.  Think  not,  sir,"  he  wont  on 
earnestly  as  Bruce  paced  up  and  down  tho  little  room, 
"that  it  is  too  late.  Other  Scotchmen,  Frasor  and  many 
others,  who  have  warred  in  tho  Engliah  ranks,  have  boon 
joyfully  received  when  at  length  thoy  drew  sword  for 
Scotland.    Only  do  you  sttuid  forth  as  our  champion, 
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believe  mo,  that  the  memory  of  former  woakneHN  will  bo 
forgotten  in  tliu  admiration  of  present  patriotiHiii/' 

For  two  or  three  minutes  Bruce  strode  up  and  down 
the  room ;  then  ho  paused  before  Archie. 

"By  heavens/'  he  said,  "I  will  do  itl  I  am  not  so 
sanguine  as  you,  I  do  not  believe  that  succohh  can  ever 
finally  nttcnd  the  enterprise,  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  will 
attempt  it,  win  or  die.  The  memory  of  P.-  bort  Bruce  shall 
go  down  in  the  hearts  of  Scotchmen  as  one  who,  whatever 
his  early  errors,  atoned  for  them  at  last  by  living  and 
dying  in  her  cause.  My  sisters  and  brothers  have  long 
urged  me  to  take  such  a  step,  but  I  could  never  bring 
njyself  to  brave  the  power  of  England.  Your  words 
have  deciiled  me.  The  die  is  cast  Henceforward  Robert 
Bruce  is  a  Scotchman.  And  now,  Sir  Archibald,  what 
think  you  my  first  step  should  be?" 

"The  English  in  Scotland  are  lulled  in  security,  and  a 
sudden  blow  upon  them  will  assuredly  at  first  be  whoUy 
successful.  You  must  withdraw  suddenly  and  quietly 
from  here." 

"It  is  not  easy  to  do  so,"  Bruce  replied.  "Although 
high  in  favour  with  Edward,  he  has  yet  some  suspicions 
of  me — not,'  he  said  bitterly,  "without  just  cause — and 
would  assuredly  arrest  me  did  he  know  that  I  were  going 
north.  My  only  plan  will  be  to  appear  at  court  as  usual, 
while  I  send  down  relays  of  horses  along  the  northern 
road.  You  will  ride  with  me,  Sir  Archie,  will  you  not? 
But  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  already,  in  some  degree, 
prepared  for  a  movement  in  Scotland.  Comyn  and  I 
have  met  and  have  talked  over  the  matter.  Our  mutual 
claims  to  the  crown  stood  in  the  way,  but  we  have 
agreed  that  one  shall  yield  to  the  oilier,  and  that  whoso 
takes  the  crown  shall  give  all  his  laruls  to  be  the  property 
of  the  other,  in  consideration  of  his  waiving  his  claim  and 
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giving  his  support  This  we  have  agreed  to,  and  have 
signed  a  mutual  bond  to  that  effect,  and  though  it  is  not 
so  writ  down  we  have  further  agreed  that  I  shall  have 
the  crown  and  that  Comyn  shall  take  Carrick  and  Annan<- 
dale;  but  this  was  for  the  future,  and  we  thought  not  of 
any  movement  for  the  present." 

"  It  were  a  bad  bargain,  sir,"  Archie  said  gravely;  " and 
one  that  I  trust  will  never  be  carried  out.  The  Comyns 
are  even  now  the  most  powerful  nobles  in  Scotland,  and 
with  Carrick  and  Annandale  in  addition  to  their  own 
broad  lands,  would  be  masters  of  Scotland,  let  who  would 
be  called  her  king.  Did  he  displease  them,  they  could, 
with  their  vassals  and  connections,  place  a  stronger  army 
in  the  field  than  that  which  the  king  could  raise;  and 
could  at  any  moment,  did  he  anger  them,  call  in  the 
English  to  his  aid,  and  so  again  lay  Scotland  under  the 
English  yoke." 

"  I  will  think  of  it,  Sir  Archie.  There  is  much  in  what 
you  say,  and  I  sorely  doubt  the  Comyns.  Henceforth 
do  not  fear  to  give  me  your  advice  freely.  You  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  Wallace,  and  have  shown  your- 
self worthy  of  it.  Should  I  ever  free  Scotland  and 
win  me  a  kingdom,  believe  me  you  will  not  find  Robert 
Bruce  ungrateful.  I  will  give  orders  to-morrow  for  the 
horses  to  be  privately  sent  forward,  so  that  at  any 
hour  we  can  ride  if  the  moment  seem  propitious;  mean- 
while I  pray  you  to  move  from  the  hostelry  in  the  city, 
where  your  messenger  told  me  you  were  staying,  to 
one  close  at  hand,  in  order  that  I  may  instantly  com- 
municate with  you  in  case  of  need.  I  cannot  ask  you  to 
take  up  your  abode  here,  for  there  are  many  Scotch- 
men among  my  companions  who  might  know  your  face, 
or  who,  not  knowmg,  might  make  inquiry  of  me  as  to 
your  family;  but  among  the  crowd  of  strangers  who  on 
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some  business  or  other  at  the  court  throng  the  inns  of  the 
city  of  Westminster,  one  figure  more  or  less  would  excite 
neither  question  nor  comment." 

That  afternoon  Archie  took  up  his  abode  at  "West- 
minster. A  week  later  one  of  Bruce's  retainers  came  ir< 
just  as  Archie  was  about  to  retire  to  bed,  and  said  that 
the  Earl  of  Carrick  wished  immediately  to  see  Master 
Forbes.  Sir  Archie  had  retained  his  own  name  while 
dropping  the  title.    He  at  once  crossed  to  Bruce's  lodging. 

"  We  must  mount  at  once!"  the  earl  exclaimed  as  he 
entered.  "  What  think  you  ?  I  have  but  now  received 
word  from  a  friend,  who  is  a  member  of  the  council,  to 
say  that  this  afternoon  a  messenger  arrived  from  the 
false  Comyn  with  a  letter  to  the  king,  containing  a  copy 
of  the  bond  between  us.  Whether  the  coward  feared  the 
consequences,  or  whether  he  has  all  along  acted  in  treach- 
ery with  the  view  of  bringing  me  into  disgrace,  and  so 
ridding  himself  of  a  rival,  I  know  not;  but  the  result  is 
the  same,  he  has  disclosed  our  plans  to  Edward.  A 
council  was  hastily  called,  and  it  has  but  just  separated. 
It  is  to  meet  again  in  the  morning,  and  the  king  himself 
will  be  present.  I  am  to  be  summoned  before  it,  being, 
as  it  is  supposed,  in  ignorance  of  the  betrayal  of  my 
plans.  It  was  well  for  me  that  Edward  himself  had 
pressing  engagements,  and  was  unable  to  be  present  at 
the  council.  Had  he  been,  prompt  steps  would  have  been 
taken,  and  I  should  by  this  time  be  lying  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower.  Even  now  I  may  be  arrested  at  any  mon^ent. 
Have  you  aught  for  which  you  wish  to  return  to  your 
inn?" 

"  No,"  Archie  replied.  "  I  have  but  a  change  of  clothing 
there,  which  is  of  no  importance,  and  we  had  best  lose  not 
a  moment's  time.   But  there  is  the  reckoning  to  discharge." 

"I  will  give  orders,"  the  earl  said,  "that  it  shnll  be 
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discharged  in  the  morning.  Now  let  us  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay  make  to  the  stables  and  mount  there.  Here 
is  a  cloak  and  valise." 

The  earl  struck  a  bell,  and  a  retainer  appeared. 

"  Allan,  I  am  going  out  to  pay  a  visit.  Take  these  two 
valises  to  the  stable  at  once,  and  order  Roderick  to  saddle 
the  two  bay  horses  in  the  stalls  at  the  end  of  the  stables. 
Tell  him  to  be  speedy,  for  I  shall  be  with  him  anon.  He 
is  not  to  bring  them  round  here.  I  will  mount  in  the 
court." 

Five  minutes  later  Bruce  and  Archie,  enveloped  in  thick 
cloaks  with  hoods  drawn  over  their  faces,  rode  north  from 
Westminster.  At  first  they  went  slowly,  but  as  soon  as 
they  were  out  in  the  fields  they  set  spur  to  their  horses 
and  galloped  on  in  the  darkness. 

The  snow  lay  thick  upon  the  ground,  and  the  roads 
were  entirely  deserted. 

'  "  Farewell  to  London!"  Bruce  exclaimed.  "  Except  as  a 
prisoner  I  shall  never  see  it  again.  The  die  is  cast  this 
time.  Sir  Archie,  and  for  good;  even  if  I  would  I  can 
never  draw  back  again.  Comyn's  treachery  has  made 
my  action  irrevocable — it  is  now  indeed  death  or  victory!" 

All  night  they  rode  without  drawing  rein,  save  that 
they  once  changed  horses  where  a  relay  had  been  provided. 
They  had  little  fear  of  pursuit,  for  even  when  Bruce's 
absence  was  discovered  none  of  his  household  would  be 
able  to  say  where  he  had  gone,  and  some  time  must  elapse 
before  the  conviction  that  he  had  ridden  for  Scotland,  in 
such  weather,  would  occur  to  the  king.  Nevertheless 
tl.ey  travelled  fast,  and  on  the  10th  of  February  entered 
Dumfries, 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

THE  BATTLE  OF  METHVEN. 

RUCE  had,  during  the  previous  week,  sent  mes- 
sajjes  to  several  of  his  friends  in  Annandale  and 
Carrick  saying  that  he  might  at  any  time  be 
among  them,  and  at  Dumfries  he  found  many 
of  them  prepared  to  see  him.  The  English  jus- 
ticiaries for  the  southern  district  of  the  con- 
quered kingdom  were  holding  an  assize,  and  at  this  most 
of  the  nobles  and  principal  men  of  that  part  were  present. 
Among  these  were,  of  course,  man}  of  Bruce's  vassals; 
among  them  also  was  John  Comyn  of  Badenoch,  who 
held  large  estates  in  Galloway,  in  virtue  of  which  he  was 
now  present. 

As  soon  as  the  news  that  Bruce  had  arrived  in  the 
town  spread,  his  adherents  and  vassals  there  speedily 
gathered  round  him,  and  as,  accompanied  by  several  of 
them,  he  went  through  the  town  he  met  Comyn  in  the 
precincts  of  the  Grey  Friars.  Concerning  this  memorable 
meeting  there  has  been  great  dispute  among  historians. 
Some  have  charged  Bruce  with  inviting  Comyn  to  meet 
him,  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  slaying  him;  othera 
have  represented  the  meeting  as  accidental,  and  the  slay- 
ing of  Comyn  as  the  result  of  an  outburst  of  passion  on 
the  part  of  Bruce;  but  no  one  who  weighs  the  facts,  apd 
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considers  the  circumstances  in  which  Comyn  was  placed, 
can  feel  the  least  question  that  the  latter  is  the  true 
hypothesis. 

Bruce,  whose  whole  course  shows  him  to  have  been  a 
man  who  acted  with  prudence  and  foresight,  would  have 
been  nothing  short  of  mad  had  he,  just  at  the  time  when 
it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  good-will  of  the  whole  of 
the  Scotch  nobles,  chosen  that  momt.  it  to  slay  Comyn, 
with  whom  were  connected,  by  blood  or  friendship,  the 
larger  half  of  the  Scotch  nobles.  Still  less,  had  he  de- 
cided upon  so  suicidal  a  course,  would  he  have  selected  a 
sanctuary  as  the  scene  of  the  deed,  "'o  sluy  his  rival  in 
such  a  place  would  be  to  excite  againf  i.  iiiinself  the  horror 
and  aversion  of  the  whole  people,  and  to  enlist  against 
him  the  immense  authority  and  iulluence  of  the  church. 
Therefore,  unless  we  should  conclude  that  Bruce — whose 
early  career  showed  him  to  be  a  cod  nnd  calculating  man, 
and  whose  future  course  wa  marktid  throughout  with 
wisdom  of  the  highest  character — waa  auffering  from  an 
absolute  a,bdrr  il  ^u  of  intellect,  we  must  accept  the  ac- 
count by  tho.sj  Wiio  represent  the  meeting  as  accidental, 
and  the  slay<Dg  as  the  result  of  an  outburst  of  passion 
provoked  by  Comyn's  treachery,  as  the  correct  one. 

When  Bruce  saw  Comyn  approaching  he  bade  his 
followers  stop  where  they  were  and  advanced  towards 
Comyn,  who  was  astonished  at  his  presence. 

"  I  would  speak  with  you  aside,  John  Comyn,"  Bruce 
said;  and  the  two  withdrew  into  the  church  apart  from 
the  observation  of  the  others. 

Then  Bruce  broke  into  a  torrent  of  invective  against 
Comyn  for  his  gross  act  of  treachery  in  betraying  him  by 
sending  to  Edward  a  copy  of  their  agreement. 

*'  You  sought,"  he  said, "  to  send  me  to  the  scaflTold,  and 
so  clear  the  way  for  yourself  to  the  throne  of  Scotland." 
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Comyn,  finding  that  dissimulation  was  useless,  replied 
as  hotly.  Those  without  could  hear  the  voices  of  the 
angry  men  rise  higher  and  higher;  then  there  was  a 
silence,  and  Bruce  hurried  out  alone. 

"  What  has  happened?"  Archie  Forbes  exclaimed, 

"  I  fear  that  I  have  slain  Com)?  n,"  Bruce  replied  in  an 
agitated  voice. 

"  Then  I  will  make  sure,"  Kirkpatrick,  one  of  his  re- 
tainers, said ;  and  accompanied  by  Lindsay  and  another  of 
his  companions  he  ran  in  and  completed  the  deed. 

Scarcely  was  this  done  than  Sir  Robert  Comyn,  imcle 
of  the  earl,  ran  up,  and  seeing  what  had  taken  place, 
furiously  attacked  Bruce  and  his  party.  A  flerce  fray 
took  place,  and  Robert  Comyn  and  several  oi  his  friends 
were  slain. 

"  The  die  is  cast  now,"  Bruce  said  wl>e*:  the  fray  -^as 
over;  "but  I  would  give  my  right  hand  had  I  aot  .«la:n 
Comyn  in  my  passion;  however,  it  is  too  late  to  hesitat*> 
now.  Gather  together,  my  friends,  all  your  rct:J>»ors,  :m\ 
let  us  hurry  at  once  to  attack  the  justiciaries. 

In  a  few  minutes  Kirkpatrick  brought  together  those 
who  had  accompanied  him  a'  his  companiona  to  :he 
town,  and  they  at  once  mov  against  the  court-house. 
The  news  of  Bruce's  arriva  aiid  of  the  fray  with  the 
Comyns  had  already  reache  the  justiciaries,  and  with 
their  retainers  and  friends  tl  ey  had  made  hasty  prepara- 
tions for  defence;  but  seei  that  Bruce's  follovyera  out- 
numbered them,  and  that  a  defence  might  cost  them 
their  lives,  they  held  parley  and  agreed  to  surrender 
upon  Bruce  promising  to  allow  them  to  depart  at  once 
for  England.  Half  an  hour  later  the  English  had  left 
Dumfries. 

Bruce  called  a  council  of  hi^  ".ompaniona 

"  My  friends,"  he  said, "  we  have  been  hurried  into  a 
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terrible  strife,  and  deeply  do  I  regret  that  by  my  own  mad 
passion  at  the  treachery  of  Comyn  I  have  begun  it  by  an 
evil  deed;  but  when  I  tell  you  of  the  way  in  which  that 
traitor  sought  to  bring  me  to  an  English  block,  you  will 
somewhat  absolve  me  for  the  deed,  and  will  grant  that, 
unhappy  and  unfortunate  as  it  was,  my  passion  was  in 
some  degree  justified." 

He  then  informed  them  of  the  bond  into  which  he  and 
Comyn  had  entered,  and  of  its  betrayal  by  Comyn  to 
Edward. 

"  Thus  it  is,"  he  said,  "  that  the  deed  has  taken  place, 
and  it  is  too  late  to  mend  it.  We  have  before  us  a  despe- 
rate enterprise,  and  yet  I  hope  that  we  may  succeed  in  it 
At  anyrate,  thi^  time  there  can  be  no  drawing  back,  and 
we  must  conquer  or  die.  It  was  certain  in  any  case  that 
Comyn  and  his  party  would  oppose  me,  but  now  their 
hostility  will  go  to  all  lengths,  while  Edward  will  never 
forgive  the  attack  upon  his  justiciaries.  Still  we  shall  have 
some  breathing  time.  The  king  will  not  hear  for  ten 
days  of  events  here,  and  it  will  take  him  two  months  at 
least  before  he  can  assemble  an  army  on  the  Border,  and 
Comyn's  friends  will  probably  do  nought  till  the  English 
approach.  However,  let  us  hurry  to  Lochmaben  Castle; 
there  we  shall  be  safe  from  any  sudden  attack  by  Comyn's 
friends  in  Galloway.  First  let  us  draw  out  papers  setting 
forth  the  cause  of  my  enmity  to  Comyn,  and  of  the  quarrel 
which  led  to  his  death,  and  telling  all  Scotchmen  that  I 
have  now  cut  myself  loose  for  ever  from  England,  and  that 
I  have  come  to  free  Scotland  and  to  win  the  crown  which 
belongs  to  me  by  right,  or  to  die  in  the  attempt." 

Many  of  these  documents  being  drawn  out,  messengers 
were  despatched  with  them  to  Bruce's  friends  throughout 
the  countrv,  and  he  and  his  followers  rode  lo  Lochmaben. 

Archie  Forbes  went  north  to  his  own  estate,  and  at  once 
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gave  notice  to  his  retainers  to  prepare  to  take  the  field, 
and  to  march  to  Glasgow,  which  Bruce  had  named  as  the 
rendezvous  for  all  well  disposed  towards  him.  From  time 
to  time  messages  came  from  Bruce,  telling  him  that  he 
was  receiving  many  promises  of  support;  the  whole  of  the 
vassals  of  Annandale  and  Carrick  had  assembled  at  Loch- 
maben,  where  many  small  landowners  with  their  retainers 
also  joined  him.  As  soon  as  his  force  had  grown  to  a 
point  when  he  need  fear  no  interruption  on  his  march 
towards  Glasgow,  Bruce  left  Lochmaben.  On  his  way 
he  was  joined  by  the  first  influential  nobleman  who  had  es- 
poused his  cause;  this  was  Sir  James  Douglas, whose  father, 
Sir  William,  had  died  in  an  English  prison.  At  the  time 
of  his  capture  his  estates  had  been  bestovred  by  Edward 
upon  Lord  Clifford,  and  the  young  Douglas,  then  but  a  lad, 
had  sought  refuge  in  France.  After  a  while  he  had  re- 
turned, and  was  living  with  Lamberton,  Bishop  of  Si 
Andrews,  who  had  been  one  of  Wallace's  most  active  sup- 
porters. 

The  young  Douglas,  on  receiving  the  news  that  Bruce 
was  marching  north,  at  once  mounted,  rode  off^,  and 
joined  him.  He  was  joyfully  received  by  Bruce,  as  not 
only  would  his  own  influence  be  great  among  his  father's 
vassals  of  Douglasdale,  but  his  adhesion  would  induce 
many  others  to  join.  Receiving  news  of  Bruce's  march, 
Archie  moved  to  Glasgow  with  hi^  retainers.  The  English 
garrison  and  adherents  in  Glasgow  fled  at  his  approach. 
Upon  arriving  there  Bruce  solemnly  proclaimed  the  in- 
dependence of  Scotland,  and  sent  out  notices  to  all  the 
nobles  and  gentry,  calling  upon  them  to  join  him. 

Fortunately  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  Wishart, 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  another  of  Wallace's  friends,  at  once 
declared  strongly  for  him,  as  did  the  Bishop  of  Moray  and 
the  Abbot  of  Scone.     The  adhesion  of  these  prelates  was 
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of  immense  importance  to  Bruce,  as  to  some  extent  the 
fact  of  their  joining  him  showed  that  the  church  felt  no 
overwhelming  indignation  at  the  act  of  sacrilege  which 
he  had  committed,  and  enabled  the  minor  clergy  to  ad- 
vocate his  cause  with  their  flocka 

Many  of  the  great  nobles  hostile  to  the  Comyn  faction 
also  joined  him;  among  these  were  the  Earls  of  Athole, 
Lennox,  Errol,  and  Menteith;  Christopher  Seaton,  Sir 
Simon  Fraser,  David  Inchmartin,  Hugh  de  la  Haye, 
Walter  de  Somerville,  Robert  Boyd,  Robert  Fleming, 
David  Barclay,  Alexander  Fraser,  Sir  Thomas  Randolph, 
and  Sir  Neil  Campbell.  Bruce's  four  brothers,  Edward, 
Nigel,  Thomas,  and  Alexander,  were,  of  course,  with  him. 
Bruce  now  moved  from  Glasgow  to  Scone,  and  was  there 
crowned  King  of  Scotland  on  the  27th  of  March,  1306, 
six  weeks  after  his  arrival  at  Dumfries. 

Since  the  days  of  Malcolm  Canmore  the  ceremony  of 
placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  monarch  had  been 
performed  by  the  representative  of  the  family  of  Macduff, 
the  earls  of  Fife;  the  present  earl  was  in  the  service  of  the 
English;  but  his  sister  Isobel,  wife  of  Comyn,  Earl  of 
Buchan,  rode  into  Scons  with  a  train  of  followers  upon 
the  day  after  the  coronation,  and  demanded  to  perform  the 
office  which  was  the  privilege  of  the  family.  To  this  Bruce 
gladly  assented,  seeing  that  many  Scotchmen  would  hold 
the  coronation  to  be  irregular  from  its  not  having  been 
performed  by  the  hereditary  functionary,  and  that  as 
Isobel  was  the  wife  of  Comyn  of  Buohan,  her  open  ad- 
hesion to  him  might  influence  some  of  that  faction.  Ac- 
cordingly on  the  following  day  the  ceremony  was  again 
performed,  Isobel  of  Buchan  placing  the  crown  on  Bruce's 
head,  an  act  of  patriotism  for  which  the  unfortunate  lady 
was  afterwards  to  pay  dearly.  Thus,  although  the  great 
majority  of  the  Scotch  nobles  still  held  aloof,  Bruce  was 
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now  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  and  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  overrun  the  country.  The  numerous  English 
who  had  come  across  the  Border,  under  the  belief  that 
Scotland  was  finally  conquered,  or  to  take  possession 
of  lands  granted  them  by  Edward,  were  all  compelled 
either  to  take  refuge  in  the  fortified  towns  and  castles 
held  by  English  garrisons,  or  to  return  hastily  to  Eng- 
land. 

When  the  news  of  the  proceedings  at  Dumfries  and  the 
general  rising  in  the  south  of  Scotland  reached  Eld  ward 
he  was  at  the  city  of  Winchester.  He  had  been  lately 
making  a  sort  of  triumphant  passage  through  the  country, 
and  the  unexpected  news  that  Scotland  which  he  had 
believed  crushed  beyond  all  possibility  of  further  resis- 
tance was  again  in  arms,  is  said  for  a  time  to  have  driven 
him  almost  out  of  his  mind  with  rage. 

Not  a  moment  was  lost.  Aylmer  de  Valence,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  was  at  once  commissioned  to  proceed  to  Scot- 
land, to  "  put  down  the  rebellion  and  punish  the  rebels," 
the  whole  military  array  of  the  northern  counties  was 
placed  under  his  orders,  and  Clifford  and  Percy  were  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  commission.  Edward  also  applied 
to  the  pope  to  aid  him  in  punishing  the  sacrilegious  rebels 
who  had  violated  the  sanctuary  of  Dumfries. 

As  Clement  V.  was  a  native  of  Guienne,  and  kept  his 
court  at  Bordeaux  within  Edward's  dominions,  his  re- 
quest was,  of  course,  promptly  complied  with,  and  a  bull 
issued,  instructing  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle  to  excommunicate  Bruce  and  his  friends,  and 
to  place  them  and  their  possessions  under  an  interdict.  It 
was  now  that  the  adhesion  of  the  Scottish  prelates  was 
of  such  vital  consequence  to  Bruce.  Had  the  interdict 
been  obeyed,  the  churches  would  have  been  closed,  all 
religious  ceremonies  suspended,  the  rites  of  the  church 
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would  have  been  refused  even  to  dying  men,  and  the  dead 
would  have  been  buried  without  service  in  unconsecrated 
ground.  So  terrible  a  weapon  as  this  was  almost  always 
found  irresistible,  and  its  terrors  had  compelled  even  the 
most  powerful  monarchs  to  yield  obedience  to  the  pope's 
orders;  but  the  Scotch  prelates  set  the  needs  of  their 
country  above  the  commands  of  the  pope,  and  in  spite  of 
repeated  bulls  the  native  clergy  continued  to  perform 
their  functions  throughout  the  whole  struggle,  and  thus 
nullified  the  effect  of  the  popish  anathema. 

King  Edward  was  unable  himself  to  lead  his  army 
against  the  Scots,  for  he  was  now  sixty-seven  years  old, 
and  the  vast  fatigues  and  exertions  which  ho  had  under- 
gone in  the  cburse  of  a  life  spent  almost  continually  in 
war  had  told  upon  him.  He  had  partially  lost  the  use  of 
his  limbs,  and  was  forced  to  travel  in  a  carriage  or  litter; 
but  when  he  reached  London  from  Winchester  a  grand 
ceremony  was  held,  at  which  the  order  of  knighthood  was 
conferred  by  the  king  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  three 
hundred  aspirants  belonging  to  the  principal  families  of 
the  country,  and  orders  were  given  that  the  whole  mili- 
tary array  of  the  kingdom  should,  in  the  following  spring, 
gather  at  Carlisle,  where  Edward  himself  would  meet  thorn 
and  accompany  them  to  Scotland. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  Clifford  and  Percy,  lost  no 
time  in  following  the  orders  of  Edward,  and  with  the 
military  power  of  the  northern  counties  marched  into 
Scotland.  They  advanced  unoppose  1  to  the  Forth,  and 
crossing  this  river  proceeded  towards  Perth,  near  which 
town  the  Scottish  army  were  gathered. 

Archie  Forbes,  who  stood  very  high  in  favour  with 
Bruce,  had  urged  upon  him  the  advantage  of  carrying 
out  the  tactics  formerly  adopted  by  Wallace,  and  of  com- 
pelling the  enemy  to  fall  back  by  cutting  oflf  all  food 
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supplies,  but  Bruce  would  not,  in  this  instance,  be  guided 
by  his  counsel. 

"  When  the  king  advances  next  spring  with  his  great 
army,  Sir  Archie,  1  will  assuredly  adopt  the  course  which 
you  point  out,  seeing  that  we  could  not  hope  to  withstand 
so  great  an  array  in  a  pitched  battle;  but  the  case  is 
different  now.  In  the  first  place  all  the  castles  and  towns 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  from  them  Pembroke 
can  draw  such  provision  as  he  needs.  In  the  second 
place  his  force  is  not  so  superior  to  our  own  but  that  we 
may  fight  him  with  a  fair  hope  of  victory;  and  whereas 
Wallace  had  never  any  cavalry  with  him,  save  at  Falkirk 
when  they  deserted  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle, 
we  have  a  strong  body  of  mounted  men-at-arms,  the 
retainers  of  the  nobles  with  me,  therefore  I  do  not  fear  to 
give  them  battle  in  the  open  field." 

In  pui'suance  of  this  determination  Bruce  sent  a  chal- 
lenge to  Pembroke  to  meet  him  with  his  army  in  the 
open  field  next  day.  Pembroke  accepted  the  challenge, 
and  promised  to  meet  his  opponent  on  the  following 
morning,  and  the  Scotch  retired  for  the  night  to  the 
wood  of  Methven,  near  Perth.  Here  many  of  them  set 
out  on  foraging  excursions,  the  knights  laid  aside  their 
armour,  and  the  army  prepared  for  sleep. 

Archie  Forbes  was  much  dissatisfied  at  the  manner  in 
which  Bruce  had  hazarded  all  the  fortunes  of  Scotland 
on  a  pitched  battle,  thereby  throwing  away  the  great 
advantage  which  their  superior  mobility  and  knowledge 
of  the  country  gave  to  the  Scots.  He  had  disarmed  like 
the  rest,  and  was  sitting  by  a  fire  chatting  with  William 
Orr  and  Andrew  Macpherson,  who,  as  they  had  been  his 
lieutenants  in  the  band  of  lads  he  had  raised  seven  years 
before,  now  occupied  the  same  position  among  his  re- 
tainers, each  having  the  command  of  a  hundred  men. 
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Suddenly  one  who  had  been  wandering  outside  the  hues 
in  search  of  food  among  the  farmhouses  ran  hastily  in, 
shouting  bhat  the  whole  English  army  was  upon  them. 

A  scene  of  the  utmost  confusion  took  place.  Bruce 
and  his  knights  hastily  armed,  and  mounting  their  horses 
rode  to  meet  the  enemy.  There  was  no  time  to  form 
ranks  or  to  make  any  order  of  battle.  Archie  sprang  to 
his  horse.  He  bade  his  lieutenants  form  the  men  into 
a  compact  body  and  move  forward,  keeping  the  king's 
banner  ever  in  sight,  a"^d  to  cut  their  way  to  it  whenever 
they  saw  it  was  in  danger.  Then,  followed  by  his  two 
mounted  squires,  he  rode  after  the  king.  The  contest 
of  Methven  can  scarce  be  called  a  battle,  for  the  Scots 
were  defeated,  before  it  began.  Many,  as  has  been  said, 
were  away;  great  numbers  of  the  footmen  instantly  took 
flight  and  dispersed  in  all  directions.  Here  and  there 
small  bodies  stood  and  fought  desperately,  but  being 
unsupported  were  overcome  and  slain.  The  king  with 
his  knights  fought  with  desperate  bravery,  spurring 
hither  and  thither  and  charging  furiously  among  the 
English  men-at-arms.  Three  times  Bruce  was  unhorsed 
and  as  often  remounted  by  Sir  Simon  Eraser.  Once  he 
was  iso  entirely  cut  off  from  his  companions  by  the  des- 
peration with  which  he  had  charged  into  the  midst  of  the 
English,  that  he  was  surrounded,  struck  from  his  horse, 
and  taken  prisoner. 

"The  king  is  taken  I"  Archie  Forbes  shouted;  "ride  in, 
my  lords,  and  rescue  him." 

Most  of  the  Scotch  knights  were  so  hardljr  pressed 
that  they  could  do  nothing  to  aid  the  king;  but  Chris- 
topher Seaton  joined  Archie,  and  the  two  knights  charged 
into  the  midst  of  the  throng  of  English  and  cut  their  way 
to  Bruce.  Sir  Philip  Mowbray,  who  was  beside  the 
captured  monarch,  was  overthrown,  and  several  others 
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cut  down.  Bruce  leapt  into  his  saddle  again  and  the 
three  for  a  time  kept  at  bay  the  circle  of  foemen;  but 
such  a  conflict  could  have  but  one  end.  Archie  Forbes 
vied  with  the  king  in  the  strength  and  power  of  his 
blows,  and  many  of  his  opponents  went  down  before  him. 
There  was,  however,  no  possibility  of  extricating  them- 
selves from  the  mass  of  their  foes,  and  Bruce,  finding  the 
conflict  hopeless,  was  again  about  to  surrender  when  a 
great  shout  was  heard,  and  a  close  body  of  Scottish  spear- 
men threw  themselves  into  the  ranks  of  the  English  horse. 
Nothing  could  withstand  the  impetuosity  of  the  assault. 
The  horsemen  recoiled  before  the  levelled  spears,  and  the 
pikemen,  sweeping  onward,  surrounded  the  king  and  his 
companions. 

"Well  done,  my  brave  fellows!"  Archie  cried;  "now 
keep  together  in  a  close  body  and  draw  off  the  field." 

The  darkness  which  had  at  first  proved  so  disastrous 
to  the  Scots  was  now  favourable  to  them.  The  English 
infantry  knew  not  what  was  going  on.  The  cavalry 
tried  in  vain  to  break  through  the  ranks  of  the  spearmen, 
and  these,  keeping  closely  together,  regained  the  shelter 
of  the  wood,  and  drew  oflf  by  way  of  Dunkeld  and  Eillie- 
crankie  to  the  mountains  of  Athole.  On  their  way  they 
were  joined  by  Edward  Bruce,  the  Earl  of  Athole,  Sir 
Neil  Campbell,  Gilbert  de  la  Haye,  and  Douglas,  and  by 
many  scattered  footmen. 

To  his  grief  Bruc«  learned  that  Randolph,  Inchmartin, 
Somerville,  Alexander  Eraser,  Hugh  de  la  Haye,  and 
others  had  been  captured,  but  the  number  killed  had 
been  small.  When  once  safe  front  pursuit  a  council  was 
held.  It  was  agreed  at  once  that  it  was  impossible  that 
so  large  a  body  could  find  subsistence  in  the  mountains 
of  Athole,  cooped  up  as  they  were  by  their  foes.  The 
lowlands  swarmed  with  the  English;  to  the  north  waa 
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Badenoch,  the  district  of  their  hitter  enemies  the 
Comyns;  while  westward  lay  the  territory  of  the  Mac- 
Dougalls  of  Lome,  whose  chieftain,  Alexander,  was  a 
nephew  hy  marriage  of  the  Comyn  killed  by  Bruce,  and 
an  adherent  of  the  English. 

Beyond  an  occasional  deer,  and  the  fish  in  the  lochs 
and  streams,  the  country  afforded  no  means  of  subsistence, 
it  was  therefore  decided  to  disband  the  greater  portion 
of  the  force,  the  knights  and  nobles,  with  a  few  of  their 
'mmediate  retainers,  alone  remaining  with  the  king,  while 
the  main  body  dispersed  and  regained  their  homes.  This 
was  done;  but  a  few  days  later  a  messenger  came  saying 
that  the  queen,  with  the  wives  of  many  of  the  gentlemen, 
had  arrived  'at  Aberdeen  and  sought  to  join  the  king. 
Although  an  accession  of  numbers  was  by  no  means  de- 
sirable, and  the  hardships  of  such  a  life  immense  for  ladies 
to  support,  there  was  no  other  resource  but  for  them  to 
join  the  party,  as  they  would  otherwise  have  speedily 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Therefore  Bruce, 
accompanied  by  some  of  his  followers,  rode  to  Aberdeen 
and  escorted  the  queen  and  ladies  to  his  mountain  retreat. 

It  was  a  strange  life  that  Bruce,  his  queen,  and  his 
little  court  led.  Sleeping  in  rough  arbours  formed  of 
boughs,  the  party  supported  themselves  by  hunting  and 
fishing. 

Gins  and  traps  were  set  in  the  streams,  and  Douglas 
and  Archie  were  specially  active  in  this  pursuit;  Archie's 
boyish  experience  at  Glen  Cairn  serving  him  in  good 
stead.  Between  him  and  Sir  James  Douglas  a  warm 
friendship  had  sprung  up.  Douglas  was  four  years  his 
junior.  As  a  young  boy  he  had  heard  much  of  Archie's 
feats  with  Wallace,  and  his  father  had  often  named  him 
to  him  as  conspicuous  for  his  bravery,  as  well  as  his 
youth.     The  young  Douglas  therefore  entertained  the 
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highest  admiration  for  him,  and  had  from  the  time  of  his 
joining  Bruce  become  his  constant  companion. 

Bruce  himself  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party.  He 
was  ever  hopeful  and  in  high  spirits,  cheering  his  followers 
by  his  gaiety,  and  wiling  away  the  long  evenings  by  tales 
of  adventure  and  chivalry,  told  when  they  were  gathered 
round  the  fire. 

Gradually  the  party  made  their  way  westward  along 
Loch  Tay  and  Glen  Dochart  until  they  reached  the  head 
of  StrathfiUan;  here,  as  they  were  riding  along  a  narrow 
pass,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  Alexander  Mac- 
Dougall  with  a  large  gathering  of  his  clansmen.  Several 
of  the  royal  party  were  cut  down  at  once,  but  Bruce  with 
his  knights  fought  desperately.  Archie  Forbes  with  a 
few  of  the  others  rallied  round  the  queen  and  her  ladies, 
and  repelled  every  effort  of  the  wild  clansmen  to  break 
through,  and  continued  to  draw  off  gradually  down  the 
glen.  Bruce,  with  Douglas,  De  la  Haye,  and  some  others, 
formed  the  rearguard  and  kept  back  the  mass  of  their 
opponents.  De  la  Haye  and  Douglas  were  both  wounded, 
but  the  little  party  continued  to  show  a  face  to  their  foes 
until  they  reached  a  spot  where  the  path  lay  between  a 
steep  hill  on  one  side  and  the  lake  on  the  other.  Then 
\Bruce  sent  his  followers  ahead,  and  himself  covered  the 
rear. 

Suddenly  three  of  the  MacDougalls,  who  had  climbed 
the  hillside,  made  a  spring  upon  him  from  above.  One 
leapt  on  to  the  horse  behind  the  king,  and  attempted  to 
hold  his  arms,  another  seized  his  bridle  rein,  while  the 
third  thrust  his  hand  between  Bruce's  leg  and  the  saddle 
to  hurl  him  from  his  horse.  The  path  was  too  narrow 
fo^*  Bruce  to  turn  his  horse,  and  spurring  forward  he 
pressed  his  leg  so  close  to  the  saddle  that  he  imprisoned 
the  arm  of  the  assailant  beneath  it  and  dragged  him  along 
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with  him,  while  with  a  blow  of  his  sword  he  smote  off  the 
arm  of  him  who  grasped  the  rein.  Then,  turning  in  his 
saddle,  he  seized  his  assailant  who  was  behind  him  and 
by  main  strength  wrenched  him  round  to  the  pommel  of 
the  saddle  and  there  slew  him.  Then  he  turned  and  hav- 
ing cut  down  the  man  whose  arm  he  held  beucath  his 
leg,  he  rode  on  and  joined  his  frienda  ^ 

In  the  course  of  the  struggle  the  brooch  which  fastened 
his  cloak  was  lost.  This  was  found  by  the  MacDougalls 
and  carried  home  as  a  trophy,  and  has  been  preserved  by 
the  family  ever  since,  with  apparently  as  much  pride  as 
if  it  had  been  a  proof  of  the  fidelity  and  patriotism  of 
their  ancestors,  instead  of  being  a  memento  of  the  time 
when,  as  falsd  and  disloyal  Scotchmen,  they  fought  with 
England  against  Scotland's  king  and  deliverer. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  DUNSTAFFNAGE. 

RUCE'S  party  were  now  more  than  ever  strait- 
ened for  provisions,  since  they  had  to  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  such  fish  as  they  might 
catch,  as  it  was  dangerous  to  stray  far  away  in 
pursuit  of  deer.  Archie,  however,  with  his  bow 
and  arrows  ventured  several  times  to  go  hunt- 
ing in  order  to  relieve  the  sad  condition  of  the  ladies, 
and  succeeded  two  or  three  times  in  bringing  a  deer  home 
with  him. 

He  had  one  day  ventured  much  further  away  than 
usual.  He  had  not  succeeded  in  finding  a  stag,  and  the 
ladies  had  for  more  than  a  week  subsisted  entirely  on 
fish.  He  therefore  determined  to  continue  the  search, 
however  long,  until  he  found  one.  He  had  crossed 
several  wooded  hills,  and  was,  he  knew,  leagues  away 
from  the  point  where  he  had  left  his  party,  when,  sud- 
denly emerging  from  a  wood,  he  came  upon  a  road  just 
at  the  moment  when  a  party  some  twenty  strong  of  wild 
clansmen  were  traversing  it.  On  a  palfrey  in  their 
centre  was  a  young  lady  whom  they  were  apparently 
escorting.  They  were  but  twenty  yards  away  when  he 
emerged  from  the  wood,  and  on  seeing  him  they  drew 
their  claymores  and  rushed  upon  him.    Perceiving  that 
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flight  from  these  swift-footed  mountaineers  would  be 
impossible,  Archie  threw  down  his  bow  and  arrows,  and, 
drawing  his  sword,  placed  his  back  against  a  tree,  and  pre- 
pared to  defend  himself  until  the  last 

Parrying  the  blows  of  the  tirst  two  who  arrived  he 
stretched  them  dead  upon  the  ground,  and  was  then  at 
once  attacked  by  the  whole  of  the  party  together.  Two 
more  of  his  assailants  fell  by  his  sword;  but  he  must 
have  been  soon  overpowered  and  slain,  when  the  young 
lady,  whose  cries  to  her  followers  to  cease  had  been  un- 
heeded in  the  din  of  conflict,  spurred  her  palfrey  forward 
and  broke  into  the  ring  gathered  round  Archie. 

The  clansmen  drew  back  a  pace,  and  Archie  lowered 
his  sword.     ' 

"Desist,"  she  cried  to  the  former  in  a  tone  of  com- 
mand, "  or  my  uncle  Alexander  will  make  you  rue  the 
day  when  you  disobeyed  my  orders.  I  will  answer  for 
this  young  knight.  And  now,  sir,"  she  said,  turning  to 
Archie,  "  do  you  surrender  your  sword  to  me,  and  yield 
yourself  up  a  prisoner.  Further  resistance  would  be  mad- 
ness; you  have  done  too  much  harm  already.  I  promise 
you  your  life  if  you  will  make  no  further  resistance." 

"Then,  lady,"  Archie  replied,  handing  his  sword  to 
her,  "  I  willingly  yield  myself  your  prisoner,  and  thank 
you  for  saving  my  life  from  the  hands  of  your  savage 
followers." 

The  young  lady  touched  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and 
motioned  him  to  replace  it  in  its  scabbard. 

"  You  must  accompany  me,"  she  said,  "  to  the  abode  of 
my  uncle  Alexander  MacDougall.  I  would,"  fhe  con- 
tinued, as,  with  Archie  walking  beside  her  palfrey,  while 
the  Highlanders,  with  sullen  looks,  kept  close  behind, 
muttering  angrily  to  themselves  at  having  been  cheated 
by  the  young  lady  of  their  vengeance  upon  the  man  who 
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had  slain  four  of  their  number,  "  that  I  could  set  you  at 
liberty,  but  my  authority  over  my  uncle's  clansmen  does 
not  extend  so  far;  and  did  I  bid  them  let  you  go  free 
they  would  assuredly  disobey  me.  You  are,  as  I  can  see 
by  your  attire,  one  of  the  Bruce's  followers,  for  no  other 
knight  could  be  found  wandering  alone  through  these 
woods." 

"  Yes,  lady,"  Archie  id,  "  I  am  Sir  Archibald  Forbes, 
one  of  the  few  followers  of  the  King  of  Scotland." 

The  lady  gave  a  sudden  start  when  Archie  mentioned 
his  name,  and  for  some  little  time  did  not  speak  again. 

"I  would,"  she  said  at  last  in  a  low  voice,  "that  you 
had  been  any  other,  seeing  that  Alexander  MacDougall 
has  a  double  cause  of  enmity  against  you — firstly,  as 
being  a  follower  of  Bruce,  who  slew  his  kinsman  Comyn, 
and  who  has  done  but  lately  great  harm  to  himself  and 
his  clansmen;  secondly,  as  having  dispossessed  Allan  Kerr, 
who  is  also  his  relative,  of  his  lands  and  castle.  My  uncle 
is  a  man  of  violent  passions,  and" — she  htsitated. 

"  And  he  may  not,  you  think,"  Archie  went  on, "  re- 
spect your  promise  for  my  life.  If  that  be  so,  lady — and 
from  what  I  have  heard  of  Alexander  MacDougall  it  is 
like  enough — I  beg  you  to  give  me  back  my  surrender, 
for  I  would  rather  die  here,  sword  in  hand,  than  be  put 
to  death  in  cold  blood  in  the  castle  of  Dunstaffnage." 

"  No,"  the  lady  said,  "  that  cannot  be.  Think  you  I 
could  see  you  butchered  before  mine  eyes  after  having 
once  surrendered  yourself  to  me.  No,  sir.  I  beseech  you 
act  not  so  rashly — that  were  certain  death;  and  I  trust 
that  my  uncle,  hostile  as  he  may  be  against  you,  will  not 
inflict  such  dishonour  upon  me  as  to  break  the  pledge  I 
have  given  for  your  safety." 

Archie  thought  from  what  he  had  heard  of  the  Mac- 
Dougall  that  his  chance  was  a  very  slight  one.    Still,  as 
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the  young  ever  cling  to  hope,  and  as  he  would  assuredly 
be  slain  by  the  clansmen,  he  thought  it  better  to  take 
the  chance,  small  as  it  was,  and  so  continued  his  march 
by  the  side  of  his  captor's  palfrey. 

After  two  hours'  journey  they  neared  the  castle  of 
Alexander  of  Lome.  Archie  could  not  repress  a  thrill  of 
apprehension  as  he  looked  at  the  grim  fortress  and 
thought  of  the  character  of  its  lord;  but  his  bearing 
showed  no  fear,  us,  conversing  with  the  young  lady,  he 
approached  the  entrance.  The  gate  was  thrown  open, 
and  Alexander  of  Lome  himself  issued  out  with  a 
number  of  retainers. 

"  Ah,  Marjory  1"  he  said,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  your  bonny 
face  at  Dunstatfnage.  It  is  three  months  since  you  left 
us,  and  the  time  has  gone  slowly;  the  very  dogs  have 
been  pining  for  your  voice.  But  who  have  we  here?"  he 
exclaimed,  as  his  eye  fell  upon  Archie. 

"  It  is  a  wandering  knight,  uncle,"  Marjory  said  lightly, 
"whom  I  captured  in  the  forest  on  my  way  hither.  He 
fought  valiantly  against  Murdoch  and  your  followers,  but 
at  last  he  surrendered  to  me  on  my  giving  him  my  pledge 
that  his  life  should  be  safe,  and  that  he  should  be  treated 
honourably.  Such  a  pledge  I  am  sure,  uncle,"  she  spoke 
earnestly  now,  "  you  will  respect." 

Alexander  MacDougall's  brow  was  as  black  as  night, 
and  he  spoke  in  Gaelic  with  his  followers. 

"  What!"  he  said  angrily  to  the  girl;  '*  he  has  killed  four 
of  my  men,  and  is  doubtless  one  of  Bruee's  party  who 
slipped  through  my  fingers  the  other  day  and  killed  so 
many  of  my  kinsmen  and  vassals.  You  have  taken  too 
much  upon  yourself,  Marjory.  It  is  not  by  you  that  he 
has  been  made  captive,  but  by  my  men,  and  you  had  no 
power  to  give  such  promise  as  you  have  made.  Who  is 
this  young  springall?" 
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"I  am  Sir  Archibald  Forbes,"  Archie  said  proudly— 
"  a  name  which  may  have  reached  you  even  here." 

"Archibald  Forbes  1"  exclaimed  MacDougall  furiously. 
"  What!  the  enemy  and  dospoilcr  of  the  Kerrs!  Had  you 
a  hundred  lives  you  should  die.  Didst  know  this,  Mar- 
jory?" he  said  furiously  to  the  girl.  "Didst  know  who 
this  young  adventurer  was  when  you  asked  his  life  of 
me?" 

"I  did,  uncle,"  the  girl  said  fearlessly.  "I  did  not 
know  his  name  when  he  surrendered  to  me,  and  after- 
wards, when  he  told  me,  what  could  I  do?  I  had  given 
my  promise,  and  I  renewed  it;  and  I  trust,  dear  uncle, 
that  you  will  respect  and  not  bring  dishonour  upon  it." 

" Dishonour  1"  MacDougall  said  savagely;  "the girl  has 
lost  her  senses.  I  tell  you  he  should  die  if  every  woman 
in  Scotland  had  given  her  promise  for  his  life.  Away 
with  him!"  he  said  to  his  retainers;  "take  him  to  the 
chamber  at  the  top  of  the  tower ;  I  will  give  him  till  to- 
morrow to  prepare  for  death,  for  by  all  the  saints  I  swear 
he  shall  hang  at  daybreak.  As  to  you,  girl,  go  to  your 
chamber,  and  let  me  not  see  your  face  again  till  this 
matter  is  concluded.  Methinks  a  madness  must  have 
fallen  upon  you  that  you  should  thus  venture  to  lift  your 
voice  for  a  Forbes." 

The  girl  burst  into  tears  as  Archie  was  led  away. 
His  guards  took  him  to  the  upper  chamber  in  a  turret, 
a  little  room  of  some  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  there, 
having  deprived  him  of  his  arms,  they  left  him,  barring 
and  bolting  the  massive  oaken  door  behind  them. 

Archie  had  no  hope  whatever  that  Alexander  MacDougall 
would  change  his  mind,  and  felt  certain  that  the  follow- 
ing dawn  would  be  his  last.  Of  escape  there  was  no 
possibility;  the  door  was  solid  and  massive,  the  window 
a  mere  narrow  loophole  for  archers,  two  or  three  inches 
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wide;  and  even  had  he  time  to  enlarge  the  opening  he 
would  be  no  nearer  freedom,  for  the  moat  lay  full  eighty 
feet  below. 

"I  would  I  had  died  sword  in  hand!"  he  said  bitterly; 
"then  it  would  have  been  over  in  a  moment." 

Then  he  thought  of  the  girl  to  whom  he  had  surren- 
dered his  sword. 

"It  was  a  sweet  face  and  a  bright  one,"  he  said;  "a 
fairer  and  brighter  I  never  saw.  It  is  strange  that  I 
should  meet  her  now  only  when  I  am  about  to  die."  Then 
he  thought  of  the  agony  which  his  mother  would  feel  at 
the  news  of  his  death  and  at  the  extinction  of  their  race. 
Sadly  he  paced  up  and  down  his  narrow  cell  till  night 
fell.  None  took  the  trouble  to  bring  him  food — con- 
sidering, doubtless,  that  he  might  well  fast  till  morning. 
When  it  became  dark  he  lay  down  on  the  hard  stone, 
and,  with  his  arm  under  his  head  was  soon  asleep  — 
his  last  determination  being  that  if  possible  he  would 
snatch  a  sword  or  dagger  from  the  hand  of  those  who 
came  to  take  him  to  execution,  and  so  die  fighting;  or  if 
that  were  impossible,  he  would  try  to  burst  from  them 
and  to  end  his  life  by  a  leap  from  the  turret. 

He  was  awakened  by  a  slight  noise  at  the  door,  and 
*jprang  to  his  feet  instantly,  believing  that  day  was  at 
}.ao.l  and  his  hour  had  come.  To  his  surprise  a  voice, 
t-;;:  :».king  scarcely  above  a  whisper,  said: 

"  Hush !  my  son,  make  no  noise ;  I  am  here  as  a  friend." 
ihen  the  doo •  clo%a,  and  Archie's  visitor  produced  a 
lighted  lantern  from  the  folds  of  his  garments,  and  Archie 
saw  that  a  priest  stood  before  him. 

"I  thank  you,  father,"  he  said  gratefully;  "you  have 
doubtless  come  to  shrive  me,  and  I  would  gladly  listen 
to  your  ministrations.  I  would  fnin  intrust  you,  too, 
with  a  message  to  my  mother  if  you  will  take  it  for  me; 
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and  I  would  fain  also  that  you  told  the  Lady  Marjory 
that  she  must  not  grieve  for  my  death,  or  feel  that  she  is 
in  any  way  dishonoured  by  it,  seeing  that  she  strove  to 
her  utmost  to  keep  her  promise,  and  is  in  no  way  to 
blame  that  her  uncle  has  overriden  her." 

"You  can  even  give  her  your  message  yourself,  sir 
knight,"  the  priest  said,  "  seeing  that  the  wilful  girl  has 
herself  accompanied  me  hither." 

Thus  saying,  he  stepped  aside,  and  Archie  perceived, 
standing  behind  the  priest,  a  figure  who,  being  in  deep 
shadow,  he  had  not  hitherto  seen.  She  came  timidly  for- 
ward, and  Archie,  bending  on  one  knee,  took  the  hand 
she  held  out  and  kissed  it. 

"Lady,"  he  said,  "you  have  heard  my  message;  blame 
not  yourself,  I  beseech  you,  for  my  death.  Remember 
that  after  all  you  hr.ve  lengthened  my  life  and  not  short- 
ened it,  seeing  that  but  for  your  interference  I  must  have 
been  slain  as  I  stood,  by  your  followers.  It  was  kind  and 
good  of  you  thus  to  come  to  bid  me  farewell." 

"  But  I  have  not  come  to  bid  you  farewell.  Tell  him, 
good  Father  Anselm,  our  purpose  here." 

"'Tis  a  mad-brain  busineis,"  the  priest  said,  shrugging 
his  shoulders;  "and,  priest  though  I  am,  I  shall  not  care 
to  meet  MacDougall  in  the  morning.  However,  since  this 
wilful  girl  wills  it,  what  can  I  do?  I  have  been  her 
instructor  since  she  was  a  child;  and  instead  of  being  a 
docile  and  obedient  pupil,  she  har?  :een  a  tyrannical  mas- 
ter to  me;  and  I  have  been  so  accustomed  to  do  her  will 
in  all  things  that  I  cannot  say  her  nay  now.  I  held  out 
as  long  as  I  could;  bat  what  can  a  poor  priest  do  against 
sobs  and  tears  ?  So  at  last  I  have  given  in  and  consented 
to  risk  the  MacDougall's  anger,  to  bring  smiles  into  her 
face  again.  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  her  that 
since  it  is  the  chief's  doing,  your  death  will  bring  no  dis- 
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honour  upon  her.  I  have  offered  to  absolve  her  from  the 
promise,  and  if  she  has  not  faith  in  my  power  to  do  so,  to 
write  to  the  pope  himself  and  ask  for  his  absolation  for 
any  breach  that  there  may  be;  but  I  might  as  well  have 
spoken  to  the  wind.  When  a  young  lady  makes  up 
her  mind,  stone  walls  are  less  ditlicult  to  move;  so  you 
see  here  we  are.  Woimd  round  my  waist  are  a  Imntlred 
feet  of  stout  rope,  with  knots  tied  three  feet  apart.  We 
have  only  now  to  ascend  the  stairs  to  the  platform  above 
and  fix  the  rope,  and  in  an  hour  you  will  be  far  away 
among  the  woods." 

Archie's  heart  bounded  with  joy  with  the  hope  of  life 
and  freedom;  but  he  said  quietly,  "I  thank  you,  dear 
lady,  with  all  my  lieart  for  your  goodness;  but  I  could 
not  accept  life  at  the  cost  of  bringing  your  uncle's  anger 
upon  you." 

"You  need  not  fear  for  that,"  the  girl  replied.  "My 
uncle  is  pixssionate  and  headstrong — unforgiving  to  his 
foes  or  those  he  deems  so,  but  affectionate  to  those  h« 
loves.  I  have  always  been  his  pet;  and  though,  doubtless, 
his  anger  will  be  hot  just  at  first,  it  will  pass  away  after 
a  time.  Let  no  scruple  trouble  you  on  that  score ;  and  I 
would  rather  put  up  with  a  hundred  beatings  than  live 
with  the  knowledge  that  one  of  Scotland's  bravest  knights 
came  to  his  end  by  a  breach  of  my  promise.  Though  my 
uncle  and  all  my  people  side  with  the  English,  yet  do  not 
I;  and  1  think  the  good  father  here,  though  from  prudence 
he  says  but  little,  is  a  true  Scotsman  also.  I  have  heard 
of  your  name  from  childhood  as  the  companion  and  friend 
of  Wallace,  and  as  one  of  the  champions  of  our  country; 
and  though  by  blood  I  ought  to  hate  you,  my  feelings 
have  been  very  different.  But  now  stand  talking  no 
longer;  the  castle  is  sound  asleep,  but  I  tremble  lest  some 
mischance  should  mar  our  plans." 
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"That  is  good  sense,"  Father  Anselm  said;  "ai^d  re- 
member, not  a  word  must  be  spoken  when  we  have  once 
left  this  chamber.  There  is  a  sentry  at  the  gate;  and 
although  the  night  is  dark,  and  I  deem  not  that  he  can 
see  us,  yet  must  we  observe  every  precaution." 

"Holy  father,"  Archie  said,  "no  words  of  mine  can 
thank  you  for  the  part  which  you  are  playing  to-night. 
Believe  me,  Archie  Forbes  will  ever  feel  grateful  for  your 
kindncps  and  aid ;  and  should  you  ever  quit  Dunstaffnage 
you  will  be  welcomed  at  Aberfilly  Castle.  As  to  you,  lady, 
henceforth  Archie  Forbes  is  your  knight  and  servant.  You 
have  given  me  my  life,  and  henceforth  I  regard  it  as  yours. 
Will  you  take  this  ring  as  my  token?  Should  you  ever 
send  it  to  me,  in  whatever  peril  or  difficulty  you  may  be,  I 
will  come  to  your  aid  instantly,  even  should  it  reach  me  in 
a  stricken  battle.  Think  not  thaf  I  speak  the  language  of 
idle  gallantry.  Hitherto  my  thoughts  have  been  only  on 
Scotland,  and  no  maiden  has  ever  for  an  instant  drawn 
tlaem  from  her.  Henceforth,  though  I  fight  for  Scot- 
land, yet  will  my  country  have  a  rival  in  my  heart; 
and  even  while  I  charge  into  the  ranks  of  the  English, 
the  fair  image  of  Marjory  MacDougall  will  be  in  my 
thoughts." 

Father  Anselm  gave  a  slight  start  of  surprise  as  Archie 
concluded,  and  would  have  spoken  had  not  the  girl 
touched  him  lightly.  She  took  the  pledge  from  Archie 
and  said,  "I  will  keep  your  ring,  Sir  Archibald  Forbes; 
and  should  I  ever  have  occasion  for  help  I  will  not  forget 
your  promise.  As  to  your  other  words,  I  doubt  not  that 
you  mean  them  now;  but  it  is  unl'kely,  though  I  may 
dwell  in  your  thoughts,  that  you  will  ever  in  the  flesh 
see  Marjory  MacDougall,  between  whose  house  and  yours 
there  is,  as  you  know,  bitter  enmity." 

"There!    there!"    Father   Anselra    said    impatiently; 
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*  enough,  and  more  than  enough  of  talk.  Go  to  the  door, 
Sir  Archibald,  and  prepare  to  open  it  directly  I  have 
blown  out  the  light  The  way  up  the  stairs  lies  on  your 
right  hand  as  you  go  out." 

Not  another  word  was  spoken.  Noiselessly  the  little 
party  made  their  way  to  the  roof;  there  one  end  of  the 
rope  was  quickly  knotted  round  the  battlement.  Archie 
grasped  the  good  priest's  hand,  and  kissed  that  of  the 
girl;  and  then,  swinging  himself  off  the  battlement,  dis- 
appeared at  once  in  the  darkness.  Not  a  sound  was  heard 
for  some  time,  then  the  listening  pair  above  heard  a 
faint  splash  in  the  water.  The  priest  laid  his  hands  on 
the  rope  and  found  that  it  swung  slack  in  the  air;  he 
hauled  it  up' and  twisted  it  again  round  his  waist.  As  he 
passed  the  door  of  the  cell  he  pushed  it  to  and  replaced 
the  bai-s  and  bolts,  and  then  with  his  charge  regained  the 
portion  of  the  castle  inhabited  by  the  family. 

A  few  vigorous  strokes  took  Archie  across  the  moat, 
and  an  hour  later  he  was  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  forest. 
Before  morning  broke  he  was  far  beyond  the  risk  of 
parsuit;  and,  taking  the  bearings  of  the  surrounding 
hills,  he  found  himself,  after  some  walking,  at  the  spot 
where  he  had  left  the  royal  party.  As  he  had  expected, 
it  was  deserted;  he,  however,  set  out  on  the  traces  of  the 
party,  and  that  night  overtook  them  at  their  next  en- 
campment. 

With  the  reticence  natural  to  young  lovers  Archie  felt 
a  disinclination  to  speak  of  what  had  happened  or  of  the 
services  which  Marjory  MacDougall  had  rendered  him.  As 
it  was  naturally  supposed  that  he  had  lost  his  way  in 
the  woods  on  the  previous  day,  and  had  not  reached  the 
encampment  in  the  morning,  until  after  they  had  started, 
few  questions  were  asked,  and  indeed  the  thoughts  of  the 
whole  party  were  occupied  with  the  approaching  separa- 
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tion  which  the  night  before  they  had  agreed  was  absolutely 
necessary.  The  ladies  were  worn  out  with  their  fatigues 
•and  hardships,  and  the  Earl  of  Athole.and  some  of  the  other 
elder  men,  were  also  unable  longer  to  support  it  Winter 
was  close  at  hand,  and  the  hardships  would  increase  ten- 
fold in  severity.  Therefore  it  was  concluded  that  the  time 
had  come  when  they  must  separate,  and  that  the  queen 
and  her  companions,  accompanied  by  those  who  could  still 
be  mounted,  should  seek  shelter  in  Bruce's  strong  castle 
of  Kildrummy.  The  Earl  of  Athole  and  the  king's  brother 
Nigel  were  in  charge  of  the  party. 

Bruce  with  his  remaining  companions  determined  to 
proceed  into  Kintyre,  the  country  of  Sir  Neil  Campbell, 
and  thence  to  cross  for  a  time  to  the  north  of  Ireland. 
Sir  Neil  accordingly  started  to  obtain  the  necessary  ves- 
sels, and  the  king  and  his  company  followed  slowly.  To 
reach  the  Frith  of  Clyde  it  was  necessary  to  cross  Loci* 
Lomond.  This  was  a  difficult  undertaking;  but  after  great 
search  Sir  James  Douglas  discovered  a  small  boat  sunk 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  lake.  On  being  pulled  out  it 
was  found  to  be  old  and  leaky,  and  would  hold  at  best  but 
three.  With  strips  torn  from  their  garments  they  stopped 
the  leaks  as  best  they  could,  and  then  started  across  the 
lake.  There  were  two  hundred  to  cross,  and  the  passage 
occupied  a  night  and  a  day;  those  who  could  not  swim 
being  taken  over  in  the  boat,  while  the  swimmers  kept 
alongside  and  when  fatigued  rested  their  hands  on  her 
gunwales.  They  were  now  in  the  Lennox  country,  and 
while  Bruce  and  his  friends  were  hunting,  they  were  de- 
lighted to  come  across  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  some  of 
his  companions,  who  had  found  refuge  there  after  the 
battle  of  Methven.  Although  himself  an  exile  and  a  fugi- 
tive the  earl  was  in  his  own  country,  and  was  therefore 
able  to  entertain  the  king  and  his  companions  hospitably, 
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and  the  rest  and  feeling  of  security  were  welcome  indeed 
after  the  past  labours  and  dangera 

After  a  time  Sir  Neil  Campbell  arrived  with  the  vessels, 
and,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  Bruce  and  his 
companions  embarked  at  a  point  near  Cardross.  They 
sailed  down  the  Clyde  and  round  the  south  end  of  Arran, 
until,  after  many  adventures  and  dangers,  they  reached 
the  Castle  of  Dunaverty,  on  the  south  point  of  the  Mull 
of  Kintyre,  belonging  to  Angus,  chief  of  Isla.  Here 
they  waited  for  come  time,  but  not  feeling  secure  even 
in  this  secluded  spot  from  the  vengeance  of  their  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  foes,  they  again  set  sail  and  landed  at 
the  Isle  of  Eathlin,  almost  midway  between  Ireland  and 
Scotland. 

Hitherto  Robert  Bruce  had  received  but  little  of  that 
support  which  was  so  freely  given  to  Wallace  by  the 
Scotch  people  at  large;  nor  is  this  a  matter  for  surprise. 
Baliol  and  Comyn  had  in  turn  betrayed  the  country  to 
the  English,  and  Bruce  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
even  more  strongly  devoted  to  the  English  cause  than 
they  had  been.  Thus  the  people  viewed  his  attempt 
rather  as  an  effort  to  win  a  throne  for  himself  than  as 
one  to  free  Scotland  from  English  domination.  They  had 
naturally  no  confidence  in  the  nobles  who  had  so  often 
betrayed  them,  and  Bruce  especially  had,  three  or  four 
times  already,  after  taking  up  arms,  made  his  peace  with 
England  and  fought  against  the  Scots.  Therefore,  at  first 
the  people  looked  on  at  the  conflict  with  comparative  in- 
difference. They  were  ready  enough  to  strike  for  free- 
dom, as  they  had  proved  when  they  had  rallied  round 
Wallace,  but  it  was  necessary  before  they  did  so  that  they 
should  possess  confidence  in  their  leaders.  Such  confidence 
they  had  certainly  no  cause  whatever  to  feel  in  Bruce. 
The  time  was  yet  to  come  when  they  should  recognize  in 
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him  a  leader  as  bold,  as  persevering,  and  as  determined  as 
Wallace  himself. 

The  people  of  Rathlin  were  mie  and  ignorant,  but 
simple  and  hospitable.  The  island  contained  nothing  to 
attract  either  adventurers  or  traders,  and  it  was  seldom, 
therefore,  that  ships  touched  there,  consequently  there 
was  little  fear  that  the  news  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Scotch 
king  and  his  companions  would  reach  the  mainland,  and 
indeed  the  English  remained  in  profound  ignorance  as  to 
what  had  become  of  the  fugitives,  and  deemed  them  to 
be  still  in  hiding  somewhere  among  the  western  hills. 

Edward  had  in  council  issued  a  proclamation  command- 
ing "  all  the  people  of  the  country  to  pursue  and  search 
for  all  who  had  been  in  arms  and  had  not  surrendered,  also 
all  who  had  been  guilty  of  other  crimes,  and  to  deliver 
them  up  dead  or  alive,  and  that  whosoever  were  negligent 
in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  should  forfeit  their  castles 
and  be  imprisoned." 

Per.ibroke,  the  guardian,  was  to  punish  at  his  discre- 
tion all  who  harboured  offenders.  Those  who  abetted  the 
slayers  of  Comyn,  or  who  knowingly  harboured  them 
or  their  accomplices,  were  to  be  "drawn  and  hanged," 
while  all  who  surrendered  were  to  be  imprisoned  during 
the  king's  pleasure.  The  edict  was  carried  out  to  the 
letter,  and  the  English  soldiery,  with  the  aid  of  the  Scotch 
of 'their  party,  scoured  the  whole  country,  putting  to  the 
sword  all  who  were  found  in  arms  or  under  circumstances 
of  suspicion. 
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^^  RCHIE,  having  little  else  to  do,  spent  much  of  hia 
time  in  fishing.  As  a  boy  he  had  learned  to  bo 
fond  of  the  sport  in  the  stream  of  Glen  Cairn; 
but  the  sea  was  new  to  him,  and  whenever  the 
weather  permitted  he  used  to  go  out  with  tho 
natives  in  their  boats.  The  Irish  coast  was  but 
a  few  miles  away,  but  there  was  little  traffic  between 
Rathlin  and  the  mainland.  The  coast  there  is  wild  and 
forbidding,  and  extremely  dangerous  in  case  of  a  northerly 
gale  blowing  up  suddenly.  The  natives  were  a  wild  and 
savage  race,  and  many  of  those  who  had  fought  to  the  last 
against  the  English  refused  to  submit  when  their  chiefs 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  took  refuge  in  the  many  caves 
and  hiding-places  afforded  in  the  wild  and  broken  country 
on  the  north  coast. 

Thus  no  profitable  trade  was  to  be  carried  on  with  the 
Irish  mainland.  The  people  of  Rathlin  were  themselves 
primitive  in  their  ways.  Their  wants  were  few  and  easily 
satisfied.  The  wool  of  their  flocks  furnished  them  with 
clothing,  and  they  raised  sufficient  grain  in  sheltered  spots 
to  supply  them  with  meal,  while  an  abundance  of  food  could 
be  always  obtained  from  the  sea.  In  fine  weather  they 
took  more  than  sufficient  for  their  needs,  and  dried  the 
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oveiplus  fco  serve  them  when  the  winter  winds  kept  their 
boats  from  putting  out.  Once  or  twice  in  the  year  their 
largest  craft,  laden  with  dried  fish,  would  make  across  to 
Ayr,  and  there  disposing  of  its  cargo  would  bring  back 
such  articles  as  were  needed,  and,  more  precious  ill,  the 
news  of  what  was  passing  in  the  world,  of  which  the 
simple  islanders  knew  so  little. 

Even  more  than  fishing,  Archie  loved  when  the  wind 
blew  wildly  to  go  down  to  the  shore  and  watch  the  great 
waves  rolling  in  and  dashing  themselves  into  foam  on  the 
rocky  coast.  This  to  him  was  an  entirely  new  pleasure, 
and  he  enjoyed  it  intensely.  Perched  on  some  project- 
ing rock  out  of  reach  of  the  waves,  he  would  sit  for  hours 
watching  the  grand  scene,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes 
with  one  or  two  of  his  comrades.  The  influx  of  a  hun- 
dred visitors  had  somewhat  straitened  the  islanders,  and 
the  fishermen  were  forced  to  put  to  sea  in  weather  when 
they  would  not  ordinarily  have  launched  their  boats, 
for  in  the  winter  they  seldom  ventured  out  unless  the 
previous  season  had  been  unusually  bad,  and  the  stores 
of  food  laid  by  insufficient  for  winter  consumption.  Archie 
generally  went  out  with  an  old  man,  who  with  two  grown- 
up sons  owned  a  boat.  They  were  bold  and  skilful  fisher- 
men, and  often  put  to  sea  when  no  other  boat  cared  to 
go  out. 

One  evening  the  old  man,  as  usual  before  going  to  sea, 
came  into  the  hut  which  Archie  and  Sir  James  Douglas 
inhabited,  and  told  him  that  he  was  going  out  early  the 
next  morning.  "  Fish  are  scarce,"  he  said,  "  and  it  would 
be  a  disgrace  on  us  islanders  if  our  guests  were  to  run 
short  of  food." 

"  I  shall  be  ready,  Donald,"  Archie  replied,  "  and  I  hope 
we  shall  have  good  sport." 

"  I  can't  see  what  pleasure  you  take.  Sir  Archie,"  the 
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young  Douglas  said  when  the  fisherman  had  left,  "in 
being  tossed  up  and  down  on  the  sea  in  a  dirty  boat, 
especially  when  the  wind  is  high  and  the  sea  rough." 

"I  like  it  best  then,"  Archie  replied;  "when  the  men 
are  rowing  against  the  wind,  and  the  waves  dash  against 
the  boat  and  the  spray  comes  over  in  blinding  showers, 
I  feel  very  much  the  same  sort  of  excitement  as  I  do  in 
a  batMe.  It  is  a  strife  with  the  elements  instead  of  with 
men,  but  the  feeling  in  both  cases  is  akin,  and  I  feel 
the  blood  dancing  fast  through  my  veins  and  my  lips  set 
tightly  together,  just  as  when  I  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  my  retainers,  and  breast  the  wave  of  English  horse- 
men." 

"  Well,  each  to  his  taste,  I  suppose,"  Douglas  said  laugh- 
ing; "I  havG  not  seen  much  of  war  yet,  and  I  envy  you 
with  all  my  heart  the  fights  which  you  have  gone  through; 
but  I  can  see  no  amusement  in  getting  drenched  to  the 
skin  by  the  sea.  I  think  I  can  understand  your  feeling, 
though,  for  it  is  near  akin  to  my  own  when  I  sit  on  the 
back  of  a  fiery  young  horse,  who  has  not  yet  been  broken, 
and  feel  him  battle  with  his  will  against  mine,  and  bound, 
and  rear,  and  curvet  in  his  endeavours  to  throw  me,  until 
at  last  he  is  conquered  and  obeys  the  slightest  touch  of 
the  rein." 

"No  doubt  it  is  the  same  feeling,"  Archie  replied;  "it 
is  the  joy  of  strife  in  another  form.  For  myself,  I  own 
I  would  rather  fight  on  foot  than  on  horseback;  I  can 
trust  myself  better  than  I  can  trust  my  steed,  can  wheel 
thrice  while  he  is  turning  once,  can  defend  both  sides 
equally  well;  whereas  on  horseback,  not  only  have  I  to 
defend  myself  but  my  horse,  which  is  far  more  difficult, 
and  if  he  is  wounded  and  falls  I  may  be  entangled  under 
him  and  be  helpless  at  the  mercy  of  an  opponent." 

"But  none  acquitted  them  better  on  horseback  at 
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Methven  than  you  did,  Sir  Archio,"  the  young  fellow  said 
admiringly.  "Did  you  not  save  the  king,  and  keep  at  bay 
his  foes  till  your  retainers  came  up  with  their  pikes  and 
carried  him  off  from  the  centre  of  the  English  chivalry?" 

"  I  did  my  best,"  Archie  said,  "  as  one  should  always 
do;  but  I  felt  even  then  that  I  would  rather  have  been 
fighting  on  foot." 

"That  is  because  you  havei  so  much  skill  with  your 
weapon,  Sir  Archie,"  Douglas  said.  "  On  horseback  with 
mace  or  battle-axe  it  is  mainly  a  question  of  sheer 
strength,  and  though  you  are  very  strong  there  are  others 
who  are  as  strong  as  you.  Now,  it  is  allowed  that  none 
of  the  king's  knights  and  followers  are  as  skilful  as  you 
with  the  sword,  and  even  the  king  himself,  who  is  re- 
garded as  the  second  best  knight  in  Europe,  owns  that 
on  foot  and  with  a  sword  he  has  no  chance  against  you. 
That  we  all  saw  when  you  practised  for  the  amusement 
of  the  queen  and  her  ladies  in  the  mountains  of  Lennox. 
None  other  could  even  touch  you,  while  you  dinted  all 
our  helmets  and  armour  finely  with  that  sword  of  yours. 
Had  we  continued  the  sport  there  would  not  have  been 
a  whole  piece  of  armour  among  us  save  your  own  harness." 

Archie  laughed.  "I  suppose,  Douglas,  we  all  like  best  that 
in  which  we  most  excel.  There  are  many  knights  in  the 
English  army  who  would  assuredly  overthrow  me  either 
in  the  tilting  ring  or  in  the  field,  for  I  had  not  the  train- 
ing on  horseback  when  quite  young  which  is  needed  to 
make  a  perfect  knight,  while  I  had  every  advantage  in  the 
learning  of  sword-playing,  and  I  stick  to  my  own  trade. 
The  world  is  beginning  to  learn  that  a  man  on  foot  is  a 
match  for  a  horseman — Wallace  taught  Europe  that 
lesson.  They  are  slow  to  believe  it,  for  hitherto  armed 
knights  have  deemed  themselves  invincible,  and  have 
held  in  contempt  all  foot-soldiers.    Stirling,  and  Falkirk, 
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and  Loudon  Hill  have  taught  thom  the  difference,  but 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  fairly  own  a  fact  so 
mortifying  to  chivalry;  but  the  time  will  come,  be 
well  assured,  when  battles  will  bo  fought  almost  with 
infantry  alone.  Upon  thom  the  brunt  of  the  day  will 
fall,  and  by  them  will  victory  be  decided,  while  horsemen 
will  be  used  principally  for  pursuing  the  foe  when  he  is 
broken,  for  covering  the  retreat  of  infantry  by  desperate 
charges,  or  by  charging  into  the  midst  of  a  fray  when 
the  infantry  are  broken." 

"  All  the  better  for  Scotland,"  James  Douglas  said  cheer- 
fully. "  We  are  not  a  nation  of  horsemen,  and  our  moun- 
tains and  hills,  our  forests  and  morasses,  are  better 
adapted  for  infantry  than  cavalry;  so  if  ever  the  change 
you  predict  come  to  pass  we  shall  be  gainers  by  it." 

At  daybreak  next  morning  Archie  went  down  to  the 
cove  where  his  friend  the  fisherman  kept  his  boat.  The 
old  man  and  his  two  sons  were  already  there,  but  had 
not  launched  their  craft. 

"I  like  not  the  look  of  the  weather,"  the  fisherman 
said  when  Archie  joined  him.  "The  sky  is  dull  and  heavy, 
the  sea  is  black  and  sullen,  but  there  is  a  sound  in  the 
waves  as  they  break  against  the  rocks  which  seems  to  tell 
of  a  coming  storm.  I  think,  however,  it  will  be  some 
hours  before  it  breaks,  and  if  we  have  luck  we  may  get 
a  ).'tiul  or  two  before  it  comes  on." 

"I  am  ready  to  go  or  stay,"  Archie  said;  "I  have  no 
experience  in  your  weather  here,  and  would  not  urge  you 
against  your  own  judgment,  whatever  it  be;  but  if  you 
put  out  I  am  ready  to  go  with  you." 

"  We  will  try  it,"  the  fisherman  said,  "  for  food  is  run- 
ning short;  but  we  will  not  go  far  from  the  shore,  so  that 
we  can  pull  back  if  the  weather  gets  worse." 

The  boat  was  soon  launched,  the  nets  and  oars  were 
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already  on  board,  and  they  quickly  put  out  from  the 
shore.  The  boat  carried  a  small  square  sail,  which  was 
used  when  running  before  the  wind.  In  those  days  the 
art  of  navigation  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  art  of 
tacking  against  a  wind  had  scarcely  begun  to  be  under- 
stood; indeed,  so  high  were  the  ships  out  of  water,  with 
their  lofty  poops  and  forecastles,  that  it  was  scarce  pos- 
sible to  sail  them  on  a  wind,  so  great  was  the  leeway 
they  made.  Thus  when  contrary  winds  came  mariners 
anchored  and  waited  as  patiently  as  they  might  for  a 
chp.nge,  and  a  voyage  to  a  port  but  two  days'  sail  with  a 
favouring  wind  was  a  matter  of  weeks  when  it  was  foul. 

After  rowing  a  mile  from  land  the  nets  were  put  out, 
and  for  some  time  they  drifted  near  these.  From  time 
to  time  the  old  fisherman  cast  an  anxious  eye  at  the  sky. 

"  We  must  get  in  our  nets,"  he  said  at  last  decidedly; 
"  the  wind  is  rising  fast,  and  is  backing  from  the  west 
round  to  the  south.  Be  quick,  lads,  for  ere  long  the  gale 
will  be  on  us  in  its  strength,  and  if  'tis  from  the  south 
we  may  well  be  blown  out  to  sea." 

Without  a  moment's  delay  the  fishermen  set  to  work 
to  get  in  the  nets,  Archie  lending  a  hand  to  assist  them. 
The  younger  men  thoroughly  agreed  in  their  father's 
opinion  of  the  weather,  but  they  knew  too  well  the  respect 
due  to  age  to  venture  upon  expressing  an  opinion  until 
he  had  firet  spoken.  The  haul  was  a  better  one  than  they 
had  expected,  considering  that  the  net  had  been  down  but 
two  hours. 

"  *Tis  not  so  bad,"  the  fisherman  said,  "  and  the  catch 
will  be  right  welcome — that  is,"  he  added  as  he  looked 
towards  the  land,  "  if  we  get  it  safely  on  shore." 

The  wind  was  now  blowing  strongly,  but  if  it  did  not 
rise  the  boat  would  assuredly  make  the  land.  Archie  took 
the  helm,  having  learned  somewhat  of  the  steering  on 
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previous  excursions,  and  the  three  fishermen  tuggea  at 
the  oars.  It  was  a  cross  sea,  for  although  the  wind  now 
blew  nearly  in  thoir  teeth,  it  had  until  the  last  half  hour 
been  from  the  west,  and  the  waves  were  rolling  in  from 
the  Atlantic.  The  boat,  however,  made  fair  progress,  and 
Archie  began  to  think  that  the  doubts  of  the  fishermen  as 
to  their  making  the  shore  were  in  no  wise  justified,  when 
suddenly  a  gust,  far  stronger  than  those  they  had  hitherto 
met,  struck  the  boat. 

"Keen  her  head  straight!"  the  fisherman  shouted. 
"  Don't  let  the  wind  take  it  one  side  or  the  other.  Stick 
to  it,  boys;  row  your  hardest;  it  is  on  us  now  and  in 
earnest,  I  fear." 

The  three  men  bent  to  their  oars,  but  Archie  felt  that 
they  were  no  longer  making  headway.  The  boat  was 
wide  and  high  out  of  the  water;  a  good  sea  boat,  but  very 
hard  to  row  against  the  wind.  Although  the  men  strained 
at  the  oars,  till  Archie  expected  to  see  the  tough  staves 
frack  under  their  efforts,  the  boat  did  not  seem  to  move. 
Indeed  it  appeared  to  Ai-chie  that  in  the  brief  space  when 
ihe  oars  were  out  of  the  water  the  wind  drove  her  further 
back  than  the  distance  she  had  gained  in  the  last  stroke. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  the  squall  was  merely  temporary, 
and  that  when  it  subsided  there  would  still  be  no  difficulty 
in  gaining  the  land.  His  hope  was  not  realized.  Instead 
of  abating,  the  wind  appeared  each  moment  to  increase  in 
force.  Clouds  of  spray  were  blown  on  the  top  of  the 
wa\es,  so  that  at  times  Archie  could  not  see  the  shore 
before  him.  For  nearly  half  an  hour  the  fishermen  strug- 
gled on,  but  Archie  saw  with  dismay  that  the  boat  was 
receding  from  the  shore,  and  that  they  had  already  lost 
the  distance  they  had  gained  before  the  squall  struck 
them.  The  old  fisherman  looked  several  times  over  his 
shoulder. 
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"It  is  of  no  use,"  he  said  at  last;  "we  shall  never  make 
Rathlin,  and  must  even  run  before  the  gale.  Put  up  the 
helm,  young  sir,  and  take  her  round.  Wait  a  moment 
till  the  next  wave  has  passed  under  us — now!"  In  an- 
other ninute  the  boat's  head  was  turned  from  land,  and 
she  was  speeding  before  the  gale. 

"  In  with  your  oars,  lads,  and  rig  the  mast,  reef  down 
the  sail  to  the  last  point;  we  must  show  a  little  to  keep 
her  dead  before  the  wind;  we  shall  have  a  tremendous 
sea  when  we  are  once  fairly  away  from  the  shelter  of  the 
island.  This  gale  will  soon  knock  up  the  sea,  and  with 
the  cross  swell  from  the  Atlantic  it  will  be  as  much  as 
we  can  do  to  carry  through  it." 

The  mast  v/as  stepped  and  a  mere  rag  of  sail  hoisted, 
but  this  was  sufficient  to  drive  the  boat  through  the  water 
at  a  great  speed.  The  old  fisherman  was  steering  now, 
and  when  the  sail  was  hoisted  the  four  men  all  gathered 
in  the  stern  of  the  boat 

"  You  will  go  between  Islay  and  Jura,  I  suppose,"  one 
of  the  younger  men  said. 

"Ay,"  his  father  said  briefly;  "the  sea  will  be  too  high 
to  windward  of  Islay." 

"Could  we  not  keep  inside  Jura?"  Archie  suggested; 
"and  shelter  in  some  of  the  harbours  on  the  coast  of 
Argyle." 

"Ay,"  the  old  man  said;  "could  we  be  sure  of  doing 
that  it  would  be  right  enough,  but,  strong  as  the  wind  is 
blowing  her,  it  will  be  stronger  still  when  we  get  in  the 
narrow  waters  between  the  islands  and  the  mainland, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  her  even  a  point  off 
the  wind;  then  if  we  missed  making  a  harbour  we  should 
be  driven  up  through  the  Strait  of  Corrievrekan,  and  the 
biggest  ship  which  sails  from  a  Scottish  port  would  not 
live  in  the  sea  which  will  be  running  there.    No,  it  will 
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be  bad  enough  passing  between  Islay  and  Jura;  if  we 
get  safely  through  that  I  shall  try  to  run  into  the  narrow 
strait  between  Colonsay  and  Oronsay;  there  we  should 
have  good  and  safe  shelter.  Tf  we  miss  that,  we  must 
run  inside  Mull — for  there  will  be  no  getting  without  it — 
and  either  shelter  behind  Lismore  island  fur  up  the  strait, 
or  behind  Kerara,  or  into  the  passage  to  Loch  Etive." 

"  It  will  not  be  the  last,  I  hope,"  Archie  said,  "for  there 
stands  Dunstatrnage  Castle,  and  the  lands  all  belong  to 
the  MacDougalls.  It  is  but  two  months  back  I  was  a 
prisoner  there,  and  though  I  then  escaped,  assuredly  if  I 
again  get  within  its  walls  I  shall  never  go  out  again.  As 
well  be  drowned  here." 

"Then  we  will  hope,"  the  fisherman  said,  "that  'tis 
into  some  other  harbour  that  this  evil  wind  may  blow  us; 
but  as  you  see,  young  sir,  the  gale  is  the  master  and  not 
we,  and  we  must  needs  go  where  it  ciiooses  to  take  us." 

Fiercer  and  fiercer  blew  the  gale;  a  tremendous  cross 
sea  was  now  running,  and  the  boat,  stout  and  buoyant  as 
she  was,  seemed  every  moment  as  if  she  would  be  engulfed 
in  the  chaos  of  water.  Small  as  the  sail  had  been  it  had 
been  taken  down  and  lashed  with  ropes  to  the  yard,  so 
that  now  only  about  three  square  feet  of  canvas  was  set. 

"  We  can  show  a  little  more,"  the  fisherman  shouted  in 
Archie's  ear,  "when  we  get  abreast  of  Islay,  for  we  shall 
then  be  sheltered  from  the  sea  from  tlie  west,  and  can 
run  more  boldly  with  only  a  following  sea;  but  till  we 
get  out  of  this  cross  tumble  we  must  not  carry  on,  we 
only  want  steerage- way  to  keep  lier  head  straight." 

Never  before  had  Archie  Forbes  seen  a  great  gale  in 
all  its  strength  at  sea,  for  those  which  had  occurred  while 
at  Rathlin  were  as  nothing  to  the  present;  and  although 
on  the  hillside  round  Glen  Cairn  the  wind  sometimes 
blew  with  a  i'orce  which  there  was   no  withstanding, 
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there  was  nothing  to  impress  the  senses  as  did  this  wild 
confusion  and  turmoil  of  water.  Buoyant  as  was  the 
boat,  heavy  seas  often  broke  on  board  her,  and  two  hands 
were  constantly  einploycd  in  baling;  still  Archie  judged 
from  the  countenance  of  the  men  that  they  did  not  deem 
the  position  desperate,  and  that  they  believed  the  craft 
would  weather  the  gale.  Towards  mid-daj'",  although  the 
wind  blew  as  strongly  as  ever,  there  was  a  sensible 
change  in  the  ixiotion  of  the  boat.  She  no  longer  was 
tossed  up  and  down  with  jerky  and  sudden  motion,  as 
the  waves  seemed  to  rise  directly  under  her,  but  rose  and 
fell  on  the  following  waves  with  a  steady  and  regular 
motion. 

"  We  are  well  abreast  of  Islay,"  the  old  fisherman  said 
when  Archie  remarked  on  the  change  to  him.  "There! 
do  you  not  see  that  dark  bank  through  the  mist ;  that  is 
Islay.  We  have  no  longer  a  cross  sea,  ind  can  show  a 
little  more  sail  to  keep  her  from  being  pooped.  We  will 
bear  a  little  off  towards  the  land — we  must  keep  it  in 
sight,  and  not  too  far  on  our  left,  otherwise  v.re  may  miss 
the  straits  and  run  on  to  Jura." 

A  little  more  sail  was  accordingly  shown  to  the  gale, 
and  the  boat  scudded  along  at  increased  speed. 

"  How  far  is  it  to  Colonsay  ?''  Archie  asked. 

"Between  fifty  and  sixty  miles  from  Rathlin,"  the  fisher- 
man said.  "It  was  eight  o'clock  when  we  started,  ten 
when  the  squall  struck  us,  it  will  be  dark  by  four,  and 
fast  as  we  are  running  we  shall  scarcely  be  in  time  to 
catch  the  last  gleam  of  day.  Come,  boys,"  he  said  to 
his  sons,  "give  her  a  little  more  canvas  still,  for  it  is  life 
and  death  to  reach  Colonsay  before  nightfall,  for  if  we 
miss  it  we  shall  be  dashed  on  to  the  Mull  long  before 
morning:." 

A  little  more  sail  was  accordingly  shown,  and  the  boat 
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tore  through  the  water  at  whut  seemed  to  Archie  to  be 
tremendous  speed;  but  she  was  shipping  but  little  water 
now,  for  though  the  great  waves  as  they  neared  her  stern 
seemed  over  aiid  over  again  to  Archie  as  if  they  would 
break  upon  her  and  send  her  instantly  to  the  bottom,  the 
stout  boat  always  lifted  lightly  upon  them  until  he 
at  length  felt  free  from  apprehension  on  that  score. 
Presently  the  fisherman  pointed  out  a  dark  mass  over 
their  other  bow. 

"That  is  Jura,"  he  said;  "we  are  fair  for  the  channel, 
lads,  but  you  must  take  in  the  sail  again  to  the  smallest 
rag,  for  the  wind  will  blow  through  the  gap  between  the 
islands  with  a  force  fit  to  tear  the  mast  out  of  her." 

Through  the  rest  of  his  life  Archie  Forbes  regarded 
that  passage  between  Islay  and  Jura  as  the  most  tremen- 
dous peril  he  had  ever  encountered.  Strong  as  the  wind 
had  been  before,  it  was  as  nothing  to  the  force  with 
which  it  swept  down  the  strait — the  height  of  the  waves 
was  prodigious,  and  the  boat,  as  it  passed  over  the  crest 
of  a  wave,  seemed  to  plunge  down  a  very  abyss.  The  old 
fisherman  crouched  low  in  the  boat,  holding  the  helm, 
wiiile  the  other  three  lay  on  the  planks  in  the  bottom. 
Speech  was  impossible,  for  the  loudest  shouts  would  have 
been  drowned  in  the  fury  of  the  storm.  In  half  an  hour 
the  worst  was  over.  The}^  were  through  the  straits  and 
out  in  the  open  sea  again,  but  Islay  now  made  a  lee  for 
them,  and  the  sea,  high  as  it  was,  was  yet  calm  in  com- 
parison to  the  tremendous  waves  in  the  Strait  of  Jura, 
More  sail  was  hoisted  again,  and  in  an  hour  the  fisherman 
said,  "Thank  God,  there  are  the  islands."  The  day  was 
already;  fading,  and  Archie  could  with  diflBculty  make  out 
the  slightly  dark  mass  to  which  the  helm  pointed. 

"Is  that  Colonsay?"  he  asked. 

"  It  is  Oronsay,"  the  fisherman  said.    "  The  islands  are 
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close  together  and  seem  as  if  they  had  once  been  one,  but 
have  been  cleft  asunder  by  the  arm  of  a  giant.  The 
strait  between  them  is  very  narrow,  and  once  within  it 
we  shall  be  perfectly  sheltered.  We  must  make  as  close 
to  the  point  of  the  island  as  we  can  well  go,  so  as  not  to 
touch  the  rocks,  and  then  turn  and  enter  the  strait.  If 
we  keep  out  any  distance  we  shall  be  blown  past  the 
entrance,  and  then  our  only  remaining  chance  is  to  try 
and  run  her  on  to  Colonsay,  and  take  the  risk  of  being 
drowned  as  she  is  dashed  upon  the  rocks." 

The  light  had  almost  faded  when  they  ran  along  at  the 
end  of  Oronsay,  Archie  shuddered  as  he  saw  the  waves 
break  upon  the  rocks  and  fly  high  up  into  the  air,  and  felt 
how  small  was  the  chance  of  their  escape  should  they  be 
driven  on  a  coast  like  that.  They  were  but  fifty  yards 
from  the  point  when  they  came  abreast  of  its  extremity; 
then  the  fisherman  put  down  the  helm  and  turned  her 
head  towards  the  strait,  which  opened  on  their  left. 

"  Down  with  the  sail  and  mast,  lads,  and  out  with  your 
oars;  we  must  row  her  in." 

Not  a  moment  was  lost,  the  sail  was  lowered,  the  mast 
unstepped,  and  the  oars  got  out,  with  a  speed  which 
showed  how  urgent  was  the  occasion.  Archie,  who  did 
not  feel  confidence  in  his  power  to  manage  her  now  in 
such  a  sea,  took  his  seat  by  the  man  on  the  stroke  thwart, 
and  double-banked  his  oar.  Five  minutes  desperate  row- 
ing and  they  were  under  shelter  of  Oronsay,  and  were  row- 
ing more  quickly  up  the  narrow  strait  and  towards  the 
shore  of  Colonsay,  where  they  intended  to  land.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  more  and  they  stepped  ashore. 

The  old  fisherman  raised  his  hat  reverently.  "  Let  us 
thank  God  and  all  the  saints,"  he  said,  "who  have  preserved 
us  through  such  great  danger.  I  have  been  nigh  fifty 
years  at  sea,  and  never  was  out  in  so  wild  a  gale." 
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For  a  few  minutes  all  stood  silent  and  bare-headed, 
returning  fervent  thanks  for  their  escape. 

"It  is  well,"  the  old  man  said,  as  they  moved  inland, 
"that  I  have  been  so  far  north  before;  there  are  but  few 
in  Rathlin  who  have  even  been  north  of  Islay,  but  some- 
times when  fish  have  been  very  plentiful  in  the  island, 
and  the  boat  for  Ayr  had  already  gone,  I  have  taken  up 
a  boat-load  of  fish  to  the  good  monks  of  Colonsay,  who, 
although  fairly  supplied  by  thair  own  fishermen,  were 
yet  always  ready  to  pay  a  good  price  for  them.  Had  you 
been  in  a  boat  with  one  who  knew  not  the  waters, 
assuredly  we  must  have  perished,  for  neither  skill  nor 
courage  could  have  availed  us.  There!  do  you  see  that 
light  ahead  ^  That  is  the  priory,  and  you  may  be  sure 
of  a  welcome  there." 

The  priory  door  was  opened  at  their  ring,  and  the 
monk  who  unclosed  it,  greatly  surprised  at  visitors  on 
such  a  night,  at  once  bade  them  enter  when  he  heard  that 
they  were  fishermen  whom  the  storm  had  driven  to 
shelter  on  the  island.  The  fishermen  had  to  lend  their 
aid  to  the  monk  to  reclose  the  door,  so  great  was  the 
power  of  the  wind.  The  monk  shot  the  bolts,  saying, 
"We  need  expect  no  further  visitors  to-night;"  and  led 
them  into  the  kitchen,  where  a  huge  fire  was  blazing. 

"Quick,  brother  Austin,"  he  said  to  the  monk  who 
acted  as  cook,  "warm  up  a  hot  drink  for  these  poor  souls, 
for  they  must  assuredly  be  well-nigh  perished  with  cold, 
seeing  that  they  have  been  wet  for  many  hours  and 
exposed  to  all  the  violence  of  this  wintry  gale." 

Archie  and  his  companions  were,  indeed,  stiff*  with  cold 
and  exposure,  and  could  scarce  answer  the  questions  which 
the  monks  asked  them. 

"Have  patience,  brother!  have  patience!"  brothei 
Austin  said.   "When  their  tongues  are  unfrozen  doubtless 
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they  will  tell  you  all  that  you  want  to  know.  Only  wait, 
I  pray  you,  till  they  have  drunk  this  posset  which  I  am 
preparing." 

The  monk's  curiosity  was  not,  how'ever,  destined  to  be 
so  speedily  satisfied,  for  just  as  the  voyagers  were  finish- 
ing their  hot  drinks  a  monk  entered  with  a  message  that 
the  prior,  having  heard  that  some  strangers  had  arrived, 
would  fain  welcome  and  speak  with  them  in  his  apart- 
ment.   They  rose  at  once. 

"  When  the  prior  has  done  questioning  you,"  brother 
Austin  said,  "return  hither  at  once.  I  will  set  about 
preparing  supper  for  you,  for  I  warrant  me  you  must 
need  food  as  well  as  drink.  Fear  not  but,  however  great 
your  appetite  may  be,  I  will  have  enough  to  satisfy  it 
ready  by  the  time  you  return." 

"  Welcome  to  Colonsay!"  the  prior  said  as  the  four  men 
entered  his  apartment;  "but  stay — I  see  you  are  drenched 
to  the  skin;  and  it  were  poor  hospitality,  indeed,  to  keep 
you  standing  thus  even  to  assure  you  of  your  welcome. 
Take  them,"  he  said  to  the  monk,  "  to  the  guest  chamber 
at  once,  and  furnisu  them  with  changes  of  attire.  When 
they  are  warm  and  comfortable  return  with  them  hither." 

In  ten  minutes  Archie  and  his  companions  re-entered 
the  prior's  room.  The  prior  looked  with  some  astonish- 
ment at  Ar  hie;  for  in  the  previous  short  interview  he  had 
not  noticed  the  difference  in  their  attire,  and  had  sup- 
posed thera  to  be  four  fishermen.  The  monk,  however, 
had  marked  the  difference;  and  on  inquiry,  finding  that 
Archie  was  a  knight,  had  furnished  him  with  appropriate 
attire.  The  good  monks  kept  a  wardrobe  to  suit  guests 
of  all  ranks,  seeing  that  many  visitors  came  to  the  holy 
priory,  and  that  sometimes  the  wind  and  waves  brought 
them  to  shore  in  such  sorry  plight  that  a  change  of  gar- 
ments was  necessary. 
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"Ah!"  the  prior  said  in  surprise;  "I  crave  your  pardon, 
sir  knight,  that  I  noticed  not  your  rank  when  you  first 
entered.  The  light  is  somewhat  dim,  and  as  you  stood 
there  together  at  the  doorway  I  noticed  not  that  you 
were  of  superior  condition  to  the  others.'* 

"  That  might  well  be,  holy  prior,"  Archie  said,  "  seeing 
that  we  were  more  like  drowned  beasts  than  Christian 
men.  We  have  had  a  marvellous  escape  from  the  tem- 
pest—  thanks  to  God  and  his  saints! — seeing  that  we 
were  blown  off  Rathlin,  and  have  run  before  the  gale 
down  past  Islay  and  through  the  Straits  of  Jura.  Next 
to  the  protection  of  God  and  his  saints,  our  escape  is  due 
to  the  skill  and  courage  of  my  brave  companions  here, 
who  were  as  cool  and  calm  in  the  tempest  as  if  they  had 
been  sitting  by  the  ingle-fires  at  home." 

"From  Kathlin!"  the  prior  said  in  surprise,  "and 
through  the  strait  'twixt  Islay  and  Jura!  Truly  that 
was  a  marvellous  voyage  in  such  a  gale — and  as  I  sup- 
pose, in  an  open  boat  But  how  comes  it,  sir  knight — if 
I  may  ask  the  question  without  prying  into  your  private 
att'airs — that  you,  a  knight,  were  at  Rathlin?  In  so  wild 
and  lonely  an  island  men  of  your  rank  are  seldom  to  be 
found." 

"  There  are  many  there  now,  holy  prior,  far  higher  in 
rank  than  myself,"  Archie  replied,  "seeing  that  Robert  the 
Bruce,  crowned  King  of  Scotland,  James  Douglas,  and 
others  of  his  nobles  and  knights,  are  sheltering  there  with 
him  from  the  Entjlish  bloodhounds." 

"Tlie  Bruce  at  Rathlin!"  the  prior  exclaimed  in  sur- 
prise. •'  The  last  ship  which  came  hither  from  the  main- 
land told  us  that  he  was  a  hunted  fugitive  in  Lennox; 
and  we  deemed  that  seeing  the  MacDougalls  of  Lome  and 
all  the  surrounding  chiefs  were  hostile  to  him,  and  the 
English   scattered   thickly  over  all  the   low  country, 
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he  must  long  ere  this  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies." 

"  Thanks  to  Heaven's  protection,**  Archie  said  devoutly, 
"the  king  with  a  few  followers  escaped  and  safely  reached 
Rathlin!" 

"  Thou  shouldst  not  speak  of  Heaven's  protecUon,"  the 
prior  said  sternly,  "seeing  that  Bruce  has  violated  the 
sanctuary  of  the  church,  has  slain  his  enemy  within  her 
walls,  has  drawn  down  upon  himself  the  anathema  of  the 
pope,  and  has  been  declared  excommunicated  and  ac- 
cursed." 

"The  pope,  holy  father,"  Archie  replied,  "although 
supreme  in  all  holy  things,  is  but  little  qualified  to  judge 
of  the  matter,  seeing  that  he  draws  his  information  from 
King  Edward,  under  whose  protection  he  lives.  The 
good  Bishops  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  with  the 
Abbot  of  Scone,  and  many  other  dignitaries  of  the  Scot- 
tish church,  have  condoned  his  offence,  seeing  that  it  was 
committed  in  hot  blood  and  without  prior  intent.  The 
king  himself  bitterly  regrets  the  deed,  which  preys  sorely 
upon  his  mind;  but  I  can  answer  for  it  that  Bruce  had 
no  thought  of  meeting  Comyn  at  Dumfries." 

"You  speak  boldly,  young  sir,"  the  prior  said  sternly, 
"  for  one  over  whose  head  scarce  two-and-twenty  years 
can  have  rolled;  but  enough  now.  You  are  storm-staid 
and  wearied;  you  are  the  guests  of  the  convent.  I  will 
not  keep  you  further  now,  for  you  have  need  of  food  and 
sleep.     To-morrow  I  will  speak  with  you  again." 

So  saying,  the  prior  sharply  touched  a  bell  which  stood 
on  a  table  near  him.  The  monk  re-entered.  The  prior 
waved  his  hand:  "Take  these  guests  to  the  refectory  and 
see  that  they  have  all  they  stand  in  need  of,  and  that  the 
bed-chambers  are  prepared.  In  the  morning  I  would 
speak  to  them  again." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

A  MISSION  TO  IRELAND. 

•^^^[  ATHER  AUSTIN  was  as  good  as  h's  word,  and 
it  was  long  indeed  since  Archie  had  sat  down 
to  such  a  meal  as  that  which  was  spread  for  him. 
Hungry  as  he  was,  however,  he  could  scarce 
keep  his  eyes  open  to  its  conclusion,  so  great  was 
the  fatigue  of  mi  d  and  body;  and  on  retiring 
to  the  chamber  which  the  monks  had  prepared  for  him,  he 
threw  himself  on  a  couch  and  instantly  fell  asleep.  In  the 
morning  the  gale  still  blew  violently,  but  with  somewhat 
less  fury  than  on  the  preceding  evening.  He  joined  the 
monks  at  their  morning  meal  in  the  refectory,  and  after 
their  repast  they  gathered  round  him  to  listen  to  his 
news  of  what  was  doing  in  Scotland;  for  although  at 
ordinary  times  pilgrims  came  not  unfrequently  to  visit 
the  holy  isle  of  Colonsay,  in  the  present  stormy  times 
men  stirred  but  little  from  home,  and  it  was  seldom  that 
the  monks  obtained  news  of  what  was  passing  on  the 
mainland.  Presently  a  servitor  brought  word  that  the 
prior  would  see  Archie. 

"It  was  ill  talking  last  night,"  the  prior  said,  "with  a 
man  hungry  and  worn-out;  but  I  gathered  from  what 
you  said  that  you  are  not  only  a  follower  of  Bruce,  but 
that  you  were  with  him  at  that  fatal  day  at  Dumfries 
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when  he  drew  his  dagger  upon  Comyn  in  the  sanc- 
tuary." 

"I  was  there,  holy  father,"  Archie  replied,  "and  can 
testify  that  the  occurrence  was  wholly  unpremeditated; 
but  Bruce  had  received  sufficient  provocation  from  the 
Comyn  to  aftbrd  him  fair  reason  for  slaying  him  where- 
soever they  might  meet.  But  none  can  regret  more  than 
he  docs  that  that  place  of  meeting  was  in  a  sanctuary. 
The  Comyn  and  Bruce  had  made  an  agreement  together 
whereby  the  former  relinquished  his  own  claims  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland  on  condition  that  Bruce,  on  attaining 
the  throne,  would  hand  over  to  him  all  his  lordships  in 
Carrick  and  Annandale." 

"  It  were  a  bad  bargain,"  the  prior  said,  "seeing  that 
Comyn  would  then  be  more  powerful  than  his  king." 

'  So  I  ventured  to  tell  the  Bruce,"  Archie  replied. 

■'Thou?"  the  prior  said;  "you  are  young,  sir,  to  be  in 
a  position  to  offer  counsel  to  Robert  Bruce." 

"I  am  young,  holy  prior,"  Archie  said  modestly;  "but 
the  king  is  good  enough  to  overlook  my  youth  in  con- 
sideration of  my  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Scotland.  My 
name  is  Archibald  Forbes." 

"Sir  Archibald  Forbes!"  the  prior  repeated,  rising; 
"and  are  you  really  that  loyal  and  faithful  Scottish 
knight  who  fought  ever  by  the  side  of  Wallace,  and 
have  almost  alone  refused  ever  to  bow  the  knee  to  the 
English?  Even  to  this  lonely  isle  tales  have  come  of 
your  valour,  how  you  fought  side  by  side  with  Wallace, 
and  were,  with  Sir  John  Grahame,  his  most  trusty 
friend  and  confidant.  Many  of  the  highest  and  noblest 
of  Scotland  have  for  centuries  made  their  way  to  the 
shrine  of  Colonsay,  but  none  more  worthy  to  be  our 
guest.  Often  have  I  longed  to  see  so  brave  a  champion 
of  our  country,  little  thinking  that  you  would  one  day 
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come  a  storm-driven  guest.  Truly  am  I  glad  to  see  you, 
and  I  say  it  even  though  you  may  have  shared  in  the 
deed  at  Dumfries,  for  which  I  would  fain  hope  from  your 
words  there  is  fairer  excuse  to  be  made  than  I  had  hitherto 
deemed.  I  have  thought  that  the  Bishops  of  St.  Andrev/s 
and  Glasgow  were  wrong  in  giving  their  countenance  to 
a  man  whom  the  holy  father  had  condemned — a  man 
whose  prior  history  gives  no  ground  for  faith  in  his 
patriotism,  who  has  taken  up  arms,  now  for,  now  against, 
the  English,  but  has  ever  been  ready  to  make  terms  with 
the  oppressor,  and  to  parade  as  his  courtier  at  West- 
minster. In  such  a  man  I  can  have  no  faith,  and  dcenx 
that,  while  he  pretends  to  fight  for  Scotland,  he  is  in  truth 
but  warring  for  his  own  aggrandizement.  But  since  you, 
the  follower  and  friend  of  the  disinterested  and  intrepid 
champion  of  Scotland,  speak  for  the  Bruce,  it  may  be  that 
my  judgment  has  been  too  severe  upon  him." 

Archie  now  related  the  incident  of  his  journey  to 
London  to  urc^e  Bruce  to  break  with  Edward  and  to  head 
the  national  movement.  He  told  how,  even  before  the  dis- 
covery of  his  agreement  with  Comyn,  brought  about  by 
the  treachery  of  the  latter,  Bruce  had  determined  definitely 
to  throw  in  his  cause  with  that  of  Scotland;  how  upon 
that  discovery  he  had  fled  north,  and,  happening  to  meet 
Comyn  at  Dumfries,  within  the  limits  of  the  sanctuary, 
had,  in  his  indignation  and  ire  at  his  treachery,  drawn 
and  slain  him.  Then  he  told  the  tale  of  what  had  taken 
place  after  the  rout  of  Methven,  how  bravely  Bruce  had 
borne  himself,  and  had  ever  striven  to  keep  up  the  hearts 
of  his  companions;  how  cheerfully  he  had  supported  the 
hardships,  and  how  valiantly  he  had  borne  himself  both 
at  Methven  and  when  attacked  by  the  MacDougalls  of 
Lome. 

"Whatever  his  past  may  have   been,"  Archie  con- 
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eluded,  "  I  hold  that  now  the  Bruce  w  as  earnest  in  the 
cause  of  Scotland  as  was  even  my  def.r  loader  Wallace. 
In  strength  and  in  courage  ho  rivals  that  valiant  knight, 
for  though  I  hold  that  Wallucj  was  far  more  than  a  match 
for  any  man  of  his  time,  yet  Bruce  is  a  worthy  second  to 
him,  for  assuredly  no  one  in  Scotland  could  cross  swords 
with  him  on  equal  chances.  That  he  will  succeed  in  his 
enterprise  it  were  rash  to  say,  for  mighty  indeed  are  the 
odds  against  him ;  but  if  courage,  perseverance,  and  en- 
durance can  wrest  Scotland  from  the  hands  of  the 
English,  Robert  Bruce  will,  if  he  lives,  accomplish  the 
task." 

"  Right  glad  am  I,"  the  prior  replied,  "  to  hear  what 
you  have  told  me.  Hitherto,  owing  to  my  memory  of  his 
past  and  my  horror  at  his  crime — for  though  from  what 
you  tell  me  there  was  much  to  excuse  it,  still  it  was  a 
grievous  crime — I  have  had  but  little  interest  in  the 
struggle,  but  henceforth  this  jvill  be  changed.  You  may 
tell  the  king  that  from  this  day,  until  death  or  victory 
crown  his  efforts,  prayers  will  be  said  to  heaven  night 
and  day  at  Colonsay  for  his  success." 

It  was  four  days  before  the  storm  was  over  and  the  sea 
sufficiently  calmed  to  admit  of  Archie's  departure.  During 
that  time  he  remained  as  the  honoured  guest  of  the  priory, 
and  the  good  monks  vied  with  the  prior  in  their  attentions 
to  the  young  knight,  the  tales  of  whose  doings,  as  one  of 
Scotland's  foremost  champions,  had  so  often  reached  their 
lonely  island.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  sea  being  now 
calm  and  smooth,  with  a  light  wind  from  the  north, 
Archie  bade  adieu  to  his  hosts  and  sailed  from  Colonsay. 

Light  as  the  wind  was,  it  sufficed  to  fill  the  sail;  and 
as  the  boat  glided  over  the  scarce  rippled  water  Archie 
could  not  but  contrast  the  quiet  sleepy  motion  with  the 
wild  speed  at  which  the  boat  had  torn  through  the  water 
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OM  ItiM  no\(lttMn  wny.  Id  whm  nod  niidil  iti«»  (oltowtiig 
tt\(m>.iH;i  ihhj  ItMlltlin  ii^ttUit  oiitMo  ill  nl"tid. 

Artliioltonl  \V(iM  MiMMi  ii|t|iroit.i<lilii^.  iiikI  wmn  iIxoIimimI  liy 
(Ito  iMliiMtliMft  do  do  (lutd  Nvhioli  Oitty  lititl  lo^tnnliMl  nn  loMd 
i*'.  (l\oMdorm  ii  \vt>t>K  jtiovloiiMly.  dl»»>  Mnjr.  ho»i}>lMM,niiil  dlio 
»"i\Md  \\(  hi^  lollowoiM  mmlo  dlioir  vviiy  duvvii  lu  dltn  nliitro; 
nn«i  ItMitl  Wiin  dito  rtlioud  ol'  wiOomiiio  witirli  iiroMn  wlioil 
■\«^>l\lo  wd*  »»l  up  M\\\  WMvrd  lii'i  Imml. 

"Voiily,  Aioliio  I'\mIhvm."  ()>o  Kiii^j  MiiitI  hm  Iio  sviuinly 
«Mul»i«o«»*l  tho  yomiji  Knijjlid.  "  I  mIuiII  I»i>}!Ih  do  dliliiK  diuid 
*' »^  r»»lilo4  pi>^*<i«lo«l  Md  yoiiv  Itirili  iiini  f»iiv«»  yon  hoimo 
i^liinn*  (o  pioMoivo  yo\iv  llTo  iiliKo  iijiJiilnMd  dlio  windli  oC 
•Mon  nn»l  of  dl«o  oloioonl^  Novor  lunuioilly  <ll(l  n,iiyoiii« 
\'^!in  {\\\\\\^\\\   MO  lUMiiy   «lnu^«M'M  uiimcivIIkmI   i\n  you   liiuo 

"I  lu^|>o  do  |m,«<M  ^lo^>\l^h  iv«  \\u\\\y  luoro,  mIio,  In  your 
mM*vio«\"  Awliio  N<u«l  Miuilin^j. 

"  I  l\oj\o  s\\  iu«loo>l,"  lU'uoo  it*)*!!*^!;  "  lor  id  woio  liu  nvll 
\U^V  ior  u\o  M\\\  Tor  Soodliu\«l  (l>nd«n\v  y«»u  lAII;  Itud  lionco- 
t\M(h  I  >\ill  1\\^d  tuMu\>i>t»  oouoovniu}^  yt>u.  Yi»u  «,louo  ol' 
WrtUfUN^'M  «S'>rly  o\MMp»vniou(»  luvvo  Murvivi»«l.  You  jj^od  iVoo 
<\\M»\  Uvu\s(«0\\n,v»\^  l>y  f<ou\«»  u\iraolo  wliioli  y«>u  luivo  iu>vor 
t\\Uy  oxj^huutsl  (o  u\<\  «t\\l  now  id  \voul<l  nooiu  diiiid  ov 
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"1  dn>»t,*'  A\v)\io  s{U»l  tuovo  f^nvvt^ly,  "  dluid  dlio  old 
»{V^\  \ng  is  u\>t  tr\io  \\\  \\\y  o«n<\  nnd  dluii  luinjiiuj^  is  r.od  U\ 
\m>  u\>  trtt<\  AsMUVvilv  id  will  l>o  tr  I  ovor  ImII  indo  dlio 
h!\t\<U  v^'"  KaIwjunK  i\\h\  I  slu'ill  <lduU  it  a  vv\uA  Inlo 
in^Kvd  if  tov(i*\o.  wluv''l\  Icis  spjind  uu>  so  oI'diMi  in 
\v;^ttU\  U\'\ds  luo  to  tl(;>t  oruol  oud  «t  last." 

'^  \  trust  t\v>t  ii\d<vd.  Sir  Atvl\io."  tho  kiuj;  snid."  thougli 
loi~;\jjiU};  now  hrtj*  ivj^.sod  tv»  l>o  »  vlisluuiourivMo  doutlj  wlu^n 
x«*\>  »n.'»nv  vNt'  Sv^^tl.•^nd\s  lH\sd  jnul  bravosd  hsivo  sullorod  id  at 
U)«  lvivgU»h  hanvK     Uowcvor.  T  cannot  but  think  thut 
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your  I'liliy  jfoilniotlier  imiimI.  Iiiivm  r«wir*v<'<l  htr  you  tltn 
i'lil.o  mI'  Mim  Immokh  oI'  mo«t  ol'  tlm  tttorlim  ol'  my  ol«l  iiurm, 
wlilt'li  nJwiiyn  woiiimI  up  wltli  'iumI  m>  Iio  tiiarii«'<l,  iumI 
liv«<(l  lui|i|(lly  nvMi'  iiJ'Imi'/  AimI  how,  Arrliin,  UM  iiim  itll 
ttint  \\im  linlMJlKii  you«  wlinro  you  Iiilvm  I/ih-ii,  H.n<l  liow  you 
rnn«l,  luiil  liy  wimt  iiilmculouM  <'lMi,n«'«i  you  mm]ifi\  tliM 
ii«Mi|H'f(t,  All  our  t\ym  wi'M'  (IhimI  on  l.lui  l»out  wIimu  you 
l(i.l)oui'rtl  to  nwM'li  tiMuilioni,  (iimI  IiimI  you  liinrfl  tlio /yroauft 
wo  utlon<)l  wIm'M  w»i  «aw  you  j/lvo  u|»  tlio  ollott  /i«  lifipij- 
It'MM  luitj  lly  ii,wii,y  t(»  iu\u  ItMl'oro  tlm  wih<l  you  wouhl  li«,v« 
huovvii  liow  truly  nil  your  romr«MN'«  Iovm  you.  Wo  (^av« 
you  up  tm  itMHumlly  lont,  for  tlio  iMlfui'N^rM  Iioim  it^rcofl 
tluit  you  ImmI  iio  rluuico  ol'  wt^Htlituiii^  tlio  ^ahi,  luid  that 
tlio  li(»at  vvouM,  oro  intiiiy  liourM,  ho  <laHii<i«l  to  picciiM  oitli^r 
oil  Inliiy  or  ilura,  mIioiiM  it  nvim  imu'Ii  ho  far;  l>ut  tlio 
iiioMt  tliou^lit  tliikt  you  would  i'ountlor  lon^^  oro  you  caiiiM 
in  H.^lit  ol'  tliM  land," 

Ai'.roiiipaiiyiii^  tlin  Uin^  with  \m  principal  (toriipan- 
ioiiH  to  tlio  hut  which  lio  occiipind,  Anrhio  rolatod  tho  in- 
cidi'iitM  of  tho  voya^o  and  of  ihoir  iinal  nd'ugo  at 
(loloUHiiy. 

"  It  WMM  fi  woiidorful  oMcapo,"  tho  Icin^  waid  whon  hft 
llniMlx^d,  "and  tho  holy  Vii>;in  and  tho  naintH  niUMt  tm- 
Huiodly  havo  had  you  in  thcjr  cMpMcial  vura.  You  havo 
coMt  UM  wril  nij^^h  a  rortun(\  Tor  not  ono  ol*  um  liut  vowod 
oHoriiif^H  Tor  y<nir  HiiJVty,  whirh  wnro,  por<'hanc,(!,  th«5  nioro 
lihiM'iil,  HiiiCit  wo  dcoiiKMl  tho  <;han(M;H  ol'  payin^j^  tlioni  ho 
Hiiiall.  Ilowrvnr,  thoy  Hhall  ho  n-ilcf-iruid,  I'or  nHHurodly 
thoy  havo  hcnn  woll  oariiod,  and  I'or  my  Hharo  I  am 
hound,  whon  I  coioo  to  my  own,  to  ^'ivo  a  pi«'.f;(5  of  land 
of  tho  valiio  of  ono  hiiiulrcd  mailcH  a  yctar  to  tlio  /^ood 
inonkH  of  St.  KilliaiiH  to  ho  H[K;nt  in  inaHHUH  for  tho  houIh 
of  thoso  drowiUMi  at  nm" 

Suiiic  duyu  later  thu  king  Muid  to  Archie,  "I  liavo  a 
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mission  for  you;  'tis  one  of  danger,  but  I  know  that  that 
is  no  drawback  in  your  eyes." 

"  I  am  ready,"  Archie  said  modestly,  "  to  carry  out  to 
the  best  of  my  power  any  errand  with  which  your 
majesty  may  intrust  me." 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  Sir  Archie,  that  I  might  well 
make  some  sort  of  alliance  with  the  Irish  chieftains.  Many 
of  these  are,  like  most  of  our  Scotch  nobles,  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  England;  still  there  are  others  who  hold 
aloof  from  the  conquerors.  It  would  be  well  to  open 
negotiations  with  these,  so  that  they  by  rising  might  dis- 
tract Edward's  attention  from  Scotland,  while  we,  by  our 
efforts,  would  hinder  the  English  from  sending  all  their 
force  thither,  and  we  might  thus  mutually  be  of  aid  to 
each  other.  At  present  I  am,  certes,  in  no  position  to  pro- 
mise aid  in  men  or  money;  but  I  will  bind  myself  by  an 
oath  that  if  my  affairs  in  Scotland  prosper  I  will  from  my 
treasury  furnish  money  to  aid  them  in  carrying  on  the 
str'jggle,  and  that  if  I  clear  Scotland  of  her  oppressors  I 
will  either  go  myself  or  send  one  of  my  brothers  with  a 
strong  force  to  aid  the  Irish  to  follow  our  example.  The 
mission  is,  as  you  will  see.  Sir  Archie,  a  dangerous  one; 
for  should  any  of  the  English,  or  their  Irish  allies,  lay 
hands  on  you,  your  doom  would  be  sealed.  Still  you 
may  do  me  and  Scotland  great  service  should  you  succeed 
in  your  mission.  Even  minor  risings  would  be  of  much 
utility,  seeing  that  they  would  at  anyrate  prevent  Edward 
from  bringing  over  troops  from  Ireland  to  assist  in  our 
conquest.  I  have  thought  the  matter  over  deeply,  and 
conclude  that,  young  as  you  are,  I  can  intrust  it  to  you 
with  confidence,  and  that  you  are  indeed  the  best  fitted 
among  those  with  me  to  undertake  it.  Douglas  is  but  a 
boy;  my  brother  Edward  is  too  hot  and  rash;  Boyd  is 
impatient  and  headstrong,  trusty  and  devoted  to  me 
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though  he  is;  but  I  am  sure  that  in  you  there  is  no  lack 
either  of  prudence  or  courage.  Hence,  Sir  Archie,  if  you 
will  undertake  it  I  will  intrust  it  to  you." 

"  I  will  willingly  undertake  it,  sire,  since  you  think  me 
fitting  for  it,  and  deem  it  a  high  honour  indeed  that  you 
have  chosen  me.     When  will  you  that  I  start?" 

"  It  were  best  to  lose  no  time,"  the  king  replied,  "  and 
if  you  have  no  reason  for  delay  I  would  that  you  should 
embark  to-night,  so  that  before  daybreak  you  may  have 
gained  the  Irish  shore.  They  tell  me  that  there  are  many 
desperate  men  in  refuge  among  the  caves  on  the  coast, 
and  among  these  you  might  choose  a  few  who  might  be 
useful  to  you  in  your  project;  but  it  is  not  in  this  part 
that  a  rising  can  be  effected,  for  the  country  inland  is 
comparatively  flat  and  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 
It  is  on  the  west  coast  that  the  resistance  to  the  English 
was  continued  to  the  last,  and  here  from  time  to  time  it 
blazes  out  again.  In  those  parts,  as  they  tell  me,  not 
only  are  there  wild  mountains  and  fastnesses  such  as  we 
have  in  Scotland,  but  there  are  great  morasses  and  swamps, 
extending  over  wide  tracts,  where  heavy-armed  soldiers 
cannot  penetrate,  and  where  many  people  still  maintain 
a  sort  of  wild  independence,  defying  all  the  eflforts  of  the 
English  to  subdue  them.  The  people  are  wild  and  savage, 
and  ever  ready  to  rise  against  the  English.  Here,  then, 
is  the  country  where  you  are  most  likely  to  find  chiefs 
who  may  enter  into  our  plans,  and  agree  to  second  our 
eflforts  for  independence.  Here  are  some  rings  and  gold 
chains,  which  are  all  that  remain  to  me  of  my  possessions. 
Money  I  have  none;  but  with  these  you  may  succeed  in 
winning  the  hearts  of  some  of  these  savage  chieftains. 
Take,  too,  my  royal  signet,  which  will  be  a  guarantee  that 
you  have  power  to  treat  in  my  name.  I  need  not  tell 
you  to  be  brave.  Sir  Archie;  but  be  prudent — remember 
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that  your  life  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  me.  I  want  you 
not  to  fight,  but  simply  to  act  as  my  envoy.  If  you 
succeed  in  raising  a  great  fire  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
remain  there  and  act  as  councillor  to  the  chiefs,  remem- 
bering that  you  are  just  as  much  fighting  for  Scotland 
there  as  if  you  were  drawing  sword  against  her  foes  at 
home.  If  you  find  that  the  English  arm  is  too  strong,  and 
the  people  too  cowed  and  disheartened  to  rise  against  it, 
then  make  your  way  back  here  by  the  end  of  three  months, 
by  which  time  J  hope  to  sail  hence  and  to  raise  my  stan- 
dard in  Scotland  again." 

On  leaving  the  king  Archie  at  once  conferred  with 
Duncan  the  fisherman,  who  willingly  agreed  that  night 
to  F.et  him  ashore  in  Ireland. 

*  I  will  land  you,"  he  said,  "  at  a  place  where  you  need 
not  fear  that  any  English  will  meet  you.  It  is  true  that 
they  have  a  castle  but  three  miles  away  perched  on  a  rock 
on  the  coast.  It  is  called  Dunluce,  and  commands  a  wide 
seaward  view,  and  for  this  reason  it  were  well  that  our 
boat  were  far  out  at  sea  again  before  morning  dawned, 
so  that  if  they  mark  us  they  will  not  suppose  that  we 
have  touched  on  the  coast;  else  they  might  send  a  party 
to  search  if  any  have  landed — not  even  then  that  you 
need  fear  discovery,  for  the  coast  abounds  in  caves  and 
hiding-places.  My  sons  have  often  landed  there,  for  we 
do  a  certain  trade  in  the  summer  from  the  island  in  fish 
and  other  matters  with  the  natives  there.  If  it  please  you 
my  son  Ronald,  who  is  hardy  and  intelligent,  shall  land 
with  you  and  accompany  you  as  your  retainer  while  you 
remain  in  Ireland.  The  people  there  speak  a  language 
quite  different  to  that  which  you  use  in  the  lowlands  of 
Scotland  and  in  England,  but  the  language  we  speak 
among  ourselves  closely  resembles  it,  and  we  can  be  easily 
understood  by  the  people  of  the  mainland.    You  would 
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be  lost  did  you  go  among  the  native  Irish  without  an 
interpreter." 

Archie  thankfully  accepted  the  offer,  and  that  night, 
after  bidding  adieu  to  the  friends  and  his  comrades, 
started  in  Duncan's  boat. 

"  'Tis  a  strange  place  where  I  am  going  to  land  you," 
the  fisherman  said;  "such  a  place  as  nowhere  else  have 
my  eyes  beheld,  though  they  say  that  at  the  Isle  of  Staffa, 
far  north  of  Colonsay,  a  similar  sight  is  to  be  seen.  The 
rocks,  instead  of  being  rugged  or  square,  rise  in  close 
columns  like  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  like  the  columns 
in  the  church  of  the  priory  of  Colonsay.  Truly  they 
seem  as  if  wrought  by  the  hands  of  men,  or  rather  of 
giants,  seeing  that  no  men  could  carry  <  it  so  vast  a  work. 
The  natives  have  legends  that  they  are  the  work  of  giants 
of  old  times.  How  this  may  be  I  know  not,  though  why 
giants  should  have  engaged  in  so  useless  a  work  passes 
my  understanding.  However,  there  are  the  pillars,  who- 
soever placed  them  there.  Some  of  them  are  down  by  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Here  their  heads  seem  to  be  cut  off  so 
as  to  form  a  landing-place,  to  which  the  natives  give  the 
name  of  the  Giant's  Causeway.  Others  in  low  rows 
stand  on  the  face  of  the  cliff  itself,  though  how  any  could 
have  stood  there  to  work  them,  seeing  that  no  human 
foot  can  reach  the  base,  is  more  than  I  can  say.  'Tis 
a  strange  and  wonderful  sight,  as  you  will  say  when  the 
morning  light  suffers  you  to  see  it." 

It  was  fortun«,te  that  Duncan  knew  the  coast  so  well, 
and  was  able  by  the  light  of  the  stars  to  find  a  landing- 
place,  for  quiet  as  the  sea  appeared  a  swell  rose  as  they 
neared  the  shore,  and  the  waves  beat  heavily  on  the  wild 
and  rocky  coast.  Duncfin,  however,  steered  his  boat  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  Causeway,  and  then,  watching  his 
opportunity,  Archie  sprang  ashore  followed  by  Ronald. 
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A  few  words  of  aaieu  were  spoken,  and  then  the  boat 
rowed  out  to  sea  again,  while  Archie  and  Ronald  turned 
away  from  the  landing-place. 

"  It  were  best,"  the  young  fisherman  said,  "  to  find  a 
seat  among  the  focks,  and  there  to  await  the  dawn,  when 
I  can  guide  you  to  some  caves  hard  by;  but  in  the  dark- 
ness we  might  well  fall  and  break  a  limb  did  we  try  and 
make  our  way  across  the  coast." 

A  niche  was  soon  found,  and  Archie  and  his  companion 
sat  down  for  a  while.  Archie,  however,  soon  discovered 
that  the  sides  and  back  of  his  seat  were  formed  of  the 
strange  columns  of  which  Duncan  had  spoken,  and  that 
he  was  sitting  upon  the  tops  of  others  which  had  broken 
off.  Eagerly  he  passed  his  hands  over  the  surface  of 
these  strange  pillars,  and  questioned  his  companion  as  to 
what  he  knew  about  them ;  but  Ronald  could  tell  him  no 
more  than  his  father  had  done,  and  Archie  was  forced  to 
await  the  dawn  to  examine  more  closely  the  strange 
columns.  Daylight  only  added  to  his  wonder.  On  all 
sides  of  him  stretched  the  columns,  packed  in  a  dense 
mass  together,  while  range  above  range  they  stood  on  the 
face  of  the  great  cliffs  above  him.  The  more  he  examined 
them  the  more  his  wonder  grew. 

"  They  can  neither  be  the  work  of  men  nor  giants,"  he 
said,  "but  must  have  been  called  up  by  the  fantastic  freak 
of  some  powerful  enchanter.  Hitherto  I  have  not  believed 
the  tales  of  these  mysterious  beings  of  old  times;  but  after 
seeing  these  wonderful  pillars  I  can  no  longer  doubt,  for 
assuredly  no  mortal  hand  could  have  done  this  work." 

Ronald  now  urged  that  they  had  better  be  moving,  as 
it  was  possible,  although  unlikely  enough,  that  one  passing 
along  the  top  of  "^  ;e  cliffs  might  get  sight  of  them.  They 
accordingly  moved  along  the  shore,  and  in  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  reached  the  mouth  of  a  great  cave.    The  bottom 
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was  covered  with  rocks,  which  had  fallen  from  the  roof, 
thickly  clustered  over  with  wet  sea-weed,  which,  indeed, 
hung  from  the  sides  far  up,  showing  that  at  high  tide  the 
sea  penetrated  far  into  the  cave. 

"  The  ground  rises  beyond,"  Ronald  said, "  and  you  will 
find  recesses  there  which  the  tide  never  reaches."  They 
moved  slowly  at  first  until  their  eyes  became  accustomed 
to  the  darkness;  then  they  kept  on,  the  ground  getting 
more  even  as  they  ascended,  until  they  stood  on  a  dry  and 
level  floor. 

"  Now  I  will  strike  a  light,"  Ronald  said,  "  and  light 
the  torch  which  I  brought  with  me.  We  are  siwe  to  find 
plenty  of  drift-wood  cast  up  at  the  highest  point  the  tide 
reaches.  Then  we  can  make  a  fire,  and  while  you  remain 
here  I  will  go  out  and  find  some  of  the  natives,  and  engage 
a  guide  to  take  us  forward  to-night." 

Taking  out  his  flint  and  steel,  Ronald  proceeded  to 
strike  a  light,  and  after  several  efforts  succeeded  in 
doing  so  and  in  igniting  some  dried  moss  which  he  had 
brought  with  him,  carefully  shielded  from  damp  in  the 
folds  of  his  garment.  As  a  light  flame  rose  he  applied 
his  torch  to  it;  but  as  he  did  so,  came  an  exclamation  of 
astonishment,  for  gathered  in  a  circle  round  them  were  a 
dozen  wild  figures.  All  were  armed  and  stood  in  readi- 
ness to  strike  down  the  intruders  into  their  hiding-place. 
They  were  barefooted,  and  had  doubtless  been  asleep  in  the 
cave  until,  when  awakened  by  the  approaching  footsteps 
and  voices,  they  had  silently  arisen  and  prepared  to  fall 
upon  the  intruders. 

"  We  are  friends,"  Ronald  said  in  the  native  language 
when  he  recovered  from  his  first  start  of  surprise.  "  I  am 
Ronald,  a  fisherman  from  Rathlin,  and  was  over  here  in 
the  summer  exchanging  fish  for  sheep." 

"I  recollect  you,"  one  of  the  men  said;  "but  what  do 
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you  here  so  strangely  and  secretly?  Are  the  English 
hunting  you  too  from  your  island  as  they  have  done  us?" 

"They  have  not  come  to  Rathlin  yet,"  Ronald  said. 
"  Doubtless  they  would  do  so,  but  'tis  too  poor  to  offer 
any  temptation  for  their  greed.  But  they  are  our  ene- 
mies as  they  are  yours.  I  am  here  to  guide  this  Scottish 
knight,  who  is  staying  at  Rathlin,  a  fugitive  from  their 
vengeance  like  yourself,  and  who  is  charged  with  a  mis- 
sion from  the  King  of  Scotland  to  your  chiefs,  whom  he 
would  fain  induce  to  join  in  a  rising  against  the  power  of 
the  English." 

"He  is  welcome,"  the  man  who  appeared  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  party  replied,  "and  may  he  succeed  in  his 
object;  but,"  he  continued  bitterly,  "I  fear  that  the 
chance  is  a  small  one.  The  Norman  foot  is  on  our 
necks,  and  most  of  those  who  should  be  our  leaders 
have  basely  accepted  the  position  of  vassals  to  the  Eng- 
lish king.  Still  there  are  brave  hearts  yet  in  Ireland 
who  would  gladly  rise  did  they  see  even  a  faint  chance  of 
success.  Hundreds  are  there  who,  like  us,  prefer  to  live 
the  lives  of  hunted  dogs  in  caves,  in  mountain  fastnesses, 
or  in  the  bogs,  rather  than  yield  to  the  English  yoke. 
Tell  me  your  plans  and  whither  you  would  go;  and  I 
will  give  you  guides  who  know  every  foot  of  the  coun- 
try, and  who  can  lead  you  to  the  western  hills,  where, 
though  no  open  resistance  is  made,  the  English  have 
scarce  set  foot.  There  we  generally  find  refuge;  and  'tis 
only  at  times,  when  the  longing  to  see  the  homes  of  our 
childhood  becomes  too  strong  for  us,  that  I  and  these  you 
see — all  of  whom  were  born  and  reared  between  this  and 
Coleraine — come  hither  for  a  time,  when  at  night  we  can 
issue  out  and  prowl  round  the  ruins  of  the  homes  of  our 
fathers." 

While  this  conversation  had  been  going  on,  the  others, 
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seeing  that  the  visit  was  a  friendly  one,  had  set  to  work, 
and  bringing  up  drift-wood  from  below,  piled  it  round  the 
little  blaze  which  Ronald  had  commenced,  and  poon  had 
a  great  fire  lighted.  They  then  produced  the  carcass  of 
a  sheep  which  they  had  the  evening  before  carried  off. 
Ronald  had  brc  ght  with  him  a  large  pile  of  oaten-cakes, 
and  a  meal  wr  ,  speedily  prepared. 

Archie  could  not  but  look  with  surprise  at  the  wild 
figures  around  him,  lit  up  by  the  dancing  glare  of  the 
fire.  Their  hair  lay  in  tangled  masses  on  their  necks; 
their  attire  was  of  the  most  primitive  description,  consist- 
ing but  of  one  garment  secured  round  the  waist  by  a 
strap  of  untanned  leather;  their  feet  and  legs  were  bare. 
Their  hair  was  almost  black;  their  eyes  small  and  glitter- 
ing, with  heavy  overhanging  brows;  and  they  differed  alto- 
gether in  appearance  even  from  the  wildest  and  poorest 
of  the  Scottish  peasantry.  In  their  belts  all  bore  long 
knives  of  rough  manufacture,  and  most  of  them  carried 
slings  hanging  from  the  belt,  in  readiness  for  instant 
use.  In  spite  of  the  wildness  of  their  demeanour  they 
seemed  kindly  and  hospitable;  and  many  were  the  ques- 
tions which  they  asked  Ronald  concerning  the  King  of 
Scotland  and  his  knights  who  were  in  refuge  at  Rathlin. 

When  the  meal  was  over  all  stretched  themselves  on 
the  sand  like  so  many  animals,  and  without  further  pre- 
paration went  off  to  sleep.  Archie,  knowing  that  nothing 
could  be  done  until  nightfall,  followed  their  example 
The  fire  had  by  this  time  burned  low,  and  soon  perfect 
stillness  reigned  in  the  great  cavern,  save  that  far  away 
at  its  mouth  the  low  thunder  of  the  waves  upon  the 
rocks  came  up  in  a  confused  roar. 
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'hen  night  came  on  Archie  started  for  the 
west,  accompanied  by  Ronald  and  two  of  the 
Irish  as  guides.  They  crossed  the  country 
without  question  or  interference,  and  reached 
the  wild  mountains  of  Donegal  in  safety. 
Archie  had  asked  that  his  conductors  should 
lead  him  to  the  abode  of  the  principal  chieftain  of  the 
district.  The  miserable  appearance  of  the  sparsely  scat- 
tered villages  through  which  they  had  passed  had  prepared 
him  to  find  that  the  superiors  of  such  a  people  would  be 
in  a  very  different  position  from  the  feudal  lords  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  He  was  not  surprised,  therefore, 
when  his  attendants  pointed  out  a  small  hold,  such  as 
would  appertain  to  a  small  landowner  on  the  Scottish 
Border,  as  the  residence  of  the  chief.  Around  it  were 
scattered  a  number  of  low  huts  composed  of  turf,  roofed 
with  reeds.  From  these,  when  the  approach  of  strangers 
was  reported,  a  number  of  wild-looking  figures  poured  out, 
armed  with  weapons  of  the  most  primitive  description.  A 
shout  from  Archie's  guides  assured  these  people  that  the 
new-comer  was  not,  as  his  appearance  betokened  him,  a 
Norman  knight,  but  a  visitor  from  Scotland  who  sought  a 
friendly  interview  with  the  chief. 
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Insignificant  as  was  the  hokl,  it  was  evident  that  some- 
thing like  feudal  discipline  wa«  kept  up.  Two  men, 
armed  with  pikes,  were  stationed  on  the  wall,  while  two 
others  leant  in  careless  fashion  against  the  posts  of  the 
open  gate.  On  the  approach  of  Archie  an  elderly  man, 
with  a  long  white  beard,  came  out  to  meet  them.  Ronald 
explained  to  him  that  Archie  was  a  knight  who  had 
come  as  an  emissary  from  the  King  of  Scotland  to  the 
Irish  chieftains,  and  desired  to  speak  with  the  great 
Fergus  of  Killeen.  The  old  man  bowed  deeply  to  Archie, 
and  then  escorted  him  into  the  house. 

The  room  which  they  entered  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  ground-floor  of  the  hold,  and  was  some  thirty  feet 
wide  by  forty  long.  As  apparently  trees  of  sufficient 
length  to  form  the  beams  of  so  wide  an  apartment  could 
not  be  obtained,  the  floor  above  was  supported  by  two 
rows  of  roughly- squared  posts  extending  down  from 
end  to  end.  The  walls  were  perfectly  bare.  The  beams 
and  planks  of  the  ceiling  were  stained  black  by  the  smoke 
of  a  fire  which  burned  in  one  corner;  the  floor  was  of  clay 
beaten  hard.  A  strip  some  ten  feet  wide,  at  the  further 
end,  was  raised  eighteen  inches  above  the  general  level, 
forming  a  sort  of  dais.  Here,  in  a  carved  settle  of  black 
wood,  sat  the  chief.  Some  females,  evidently  the  ladies  of 
his  family,  were  seated  on  piles  of  sheepskins,  and  were 
plying  their  distaffs;  while  an  aged  man  was  seated  on  tlie 
end  of  the  dais  with  a  harp  of  quaint  form  on  his  knee;  his 
fingers  touched  a  last  chord  as  Archie  entered,  and  he  had 
evidently  been  playing  while  the  ladies  worked.  Near  him 
on  the  dais  was  a  fire  composed  of  wood  embers,  which 
were  replenished  from  time  to  time  with  fresh  glowing 
pieces  of  charcoal  taken  from  the  fire  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  so  that  the  occupants  of  the  dais  should  not  be 
annoyed  by  the  smoke  arising  close  to  them. 
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The  chief  was  a  fine-looking  man  about  fifty  years 
old.  He  was  clad  in  a  loose-fitting  tunic  of  soft  dark- 
green  cloth,  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  broad  leathern 
band  with  silver  clasp  and  ornaments,  and  reaching  to  his 
knees.  His  arms  were  bare;  on  his  feet  he  wore  sandals, 
and  a  heavy  sword  rested  against  the  wall  near  his 
hand.  The  ladies  wore  dresses  of  similar  material  and  of 
somewhat  similar  fashion,  but  reaching  to  the  feet.  They 
wore  gold  armlets;  and  the  chief's  wife  had  a  light  band 
of  gold  round  her  head.  The  chief  rose  when  Archie 
entered;  and  upon  the  seneschal  informing  him  of  the 
rank  and  mission  of  his  visitor  he  stapped  from  the  dais, 
and  advancing,  greeted  him  warmly.  Then  he  led  him 
back  to  the  dais,  where  he  presented  to  him  the  ladies  of 
his  family,  ordering  the  retainers,  of  whom  about  a  score 
were  gathered  in  the  hall,  to  place  two  piles  of  sheepskins 
near  the  fire.  On  one  of  these  he  sat  down,  and  mo- 
tioned to  Archie  to  take  his  place  on  the  other — his  own 
chair  being  removed  to  a  corner.  Then,  through  the 
medium  of  Ronald,  the  conversation  began. 

Archie  related  to  the  chief  the  efforts  which  the  Scotch 
were  making  to  win  their  freedom  from  England,  and 
urged  in  the  king's  name  that  a  similar  effort  should  be 
made  by  the  Irish;  as  the  forces  of  the  English,  being 
thereby  divided  and  distracted,  there  might  be  better  hope 
of  success.  The  chief  heard  the  communication  in  grave 
silence.  The  ladies  of  the  family  stood  behind  the  chief 
with  deeply-interested  faces;  and  as  the  narrative  of  the 
long-continued  struggle  which  the  Scots  were  making  for 
freedom  continued  it  was  clear,  by  their  glowing  cheeks 
and  their  animated  faces,  how  deeply  they  sympathized 
in  the  struggle. 

The  wife  of  the  chief,  a  tall  and  stately  lady,  stood 
immediately  behind  him  with  her  two  daughters,  girls 
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of  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  beside  her. 
As  Ronald  was  translating  his  words  Archie  glanced 
frequently  at  the  group,  and  thought  he  had  never  seen 
one  fairer  or  more  picturesque.  There  was  a  striking 
likeness  between  mother  and  daughters;  but  the  expres- 
sion  of  staid  dignity  in  the  one  was  in  the  others  replaced 
by  a  bright  expression  of  youth  and  happiness.  Their 
beauty  was  of  a  kind  new  to  Archie.  Their  dark  glossy 
hair  was  kept  smoothly  in  place  by  the  fillet  of  gold  in 
the  mother's  case,  and  by  purple  ribbons  in  that  of  the 
daughters.  Their  eyebrows  and  long  eyelashes  were 
black,  but  their  eyes  were  gray,  and  as  light  as  those  to 
which  Archie  was  accustomed  under  the  fair  tresses  of 
his  countrywomen.  The  thing  that  struck  him  most  in 
the  faces  of  the  girls  was  their  mobility,  the  expression 
changing  as  it  seemed  in  an  instant  from  grave  to  gay — 
flushing  at  one  moment  with  interest  at  the  tale  of  deeds 
of  valour,  paling  at  the  next  at  the  recital  of  cruel 
oppression  and  wrong.  When  Archie  had  finished  his 
narrative  he  presented  to  the  chief  a  beautifully  wrought 
chain  of  gold  as  a  token  from  the  King  of  Scotland.  The 
chief  was  silent  for  some  time  after  the  interpreter  con- 
cluded Archie's  nariiitive;  then  he  said: 

"Sir  knight,  it  almost  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  been 
listening  to  the  tale  of  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  save  that 
it  appears  that  the  mastery  of  the  English  here  has 
been  more  firmly  established  than  with  you.  This  may 
be  from  the  nature  of  the  countiy;  our  hills  are,  for  the 
most  part,  bare,  while  yours,  you  say,  are  covered  with 
forest.  Thus  the  Normans  could  more  easily,  when  they 
had  once  gained  the  upper  hand,  crush  out  the  last 
vestiges  of  opposition  than  they  could  with  you.  As  I 
judge  from  what  you  say,  the  English  in  Scotland  hold 
all  the  fortresses,  and  when  the  people  rise  they  remain 
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sheltered  in  them  until  assistance  comes  from  England. 
With  us  it  is  different  First  they  conquer  all  the  country; 
then  from  a  wide  tract,  a  third  perhaps  of  the  island, 
they  drive  out  the  whole  of  the  people,  and  establish 
themselves  firmly  there,  portioning  the  land  among  the 
soldiery  and  repeopling  the  country  with  an  English  race. 
Outside  this  district  the  Irish  chieftains,  like  myself, 
retain  something  of  independence;  wvj  pay  a  tribute,  and 
are  in  the  position  of  feudatories,  being  bound  to  furnish 
so  many  men  for  the  King  of  England's  wars  if  called  upon 
to  do  so.  The  English  seldom  come  beyond  their  pale 
so  long  as  the  tribute  is  paid,  and  the  yoke,  therefore, 
weighs  not  so  heavy  upon  us;  but  were  we  to  rise,  the 
English  army  would  pour  out  from  its  pale  and  carry  fire 
and  sword  throughout  the  country. 

"We,  like  you,  have  been  without  one  who  would  unite 
us  against  the  common  enemy.  Our  great  chiefs  have,  for 
the  most  part,  accepted  English  titles,  and  since  their 
power  over  the  minor  chiefs  is  extended,  rather  than  de- 
creased by  the  changed  circumstanct^,  they  are  well  con- 
tent, for  they  rule  now  over  their  districts,  not  only  as 
Irish  chieftains,  but  as  English  lieutenants.  You  have 
seen,  as  you  journeyed  here,  how  sparse  is  the  population 
of  our  hills,  and  how  slight  would  be  the  opposition  which 
we  could  offer,  did  the  Earl  of  Ulster  sweep  down  upon 
us  with  trained  English  soldiers. 

"Were  there  a  chance  of  success,  Fergus  of  Killeen  would 
gladly  draw  the  sword  again;  but  I  will  not  bring  ruin 
upon  my  family  and  people  by  engaging  in  a  hopeless 
enterprise.  Did  I  raise  my  standard,  all  Donegal  would 
take  up  arms;  but  Donegal  alone  is  powerless  against 
England.  I  know  my  people — they  are  ready  for  the 
fray,  they  would  rush  to  battle  and  porish  in  thousands 
to  win  victory,  but  one  great  defeat  would  crush  them. 
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The  story  of  the  long  fight  which  your  Wallace,  with 
a  small  following,  made  against  the  power  of  England, 
will  never  be  told  of  an  Irish  leader.  We  have  bravery 
and  reckless  courage,  but  we  have  none  of  the  stubborn 
obstinacy  of  your  Scottish  folk.  Were  the  flag  raised 
the  people  would  flock  to  it,  and  would  fight  desperately; 
but  if  they  lost,  there  would  be  utter  and  comolete 
collapse.  The  fortitude  to  support  repeated  defeats,  to 
struggle  on  when  the  prospect  seems  darkest,  does  not 
beloi.j  to  my  people. 

"It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  no  hope  that  Ireland 
will  ever  regain  its  independence.  She  may  struggle 
against  the  yoke,  she  may  blaze  out  again  and  again  in 
bloody  risings,  our  sons  may  die  in  tens  of  thousands  for 
her;  but  never,  I  believe,  as  long  as  the  men  of  the  two 
countries  remain  what  they  are,  will  Ireland  recover  her 
independence,  for,  in  the  long  run,  English  perseverance 
and  determination  will  overcome  the  fitful  courage  of  the 
Irish.  I  grieve  that  I  should  say  it.  I  mourn  that  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  repress  rather  than  to  encourage  the  eager 
desire  of  my  people  to  draw  the  sword  and  strike  for 
freedom ;  but  such  is  my  conviction. 

"But  understand,  sir  knight,  that  whatever  I  may 
think,  I  shall  not  be  backward  in  doing  my  part.  If 
Ireland  again  rises,  should  the  other  nittive  chieftains 
determine  to  make  one  more  effort  to  dri^re  the  English 
across  the  channel,  be  sure  that  Fergus  of  liilleen  and  the 
men  of  Donegal  will  be  in  the  front  of  the  battle.  No 
heart  beats  more  warmly  for  freedom  than  mine ;  and  did 
I  stand  alone  I  would  take  to  the  bogs  and  join  those 
who  shelter  there,  defying  the  might  of  England.  But  I 
have  my  people  to  think  of.  I  have  seen  how  the  English 
turn  a  land  to  desolation  as  they  sweep  across  it,  and  I 
will  not  bring  fire  and  sword  into  these  ipountain  valleys 
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unless  all  Ireland  is  banded  in  a  common  effort  You 
have  seen  Scotland  wasted  from  sea  to  sea,  her  cities 
burned,  her  people  slain  by  thousands,  her  dales  and 
valleys  wasted ;  and  can  you  tell  me  that  after  these 
years  of  struggle  you  have  gained  any  such  advantage  as 
would  warrant  your  advising  me  to  rise  against  Eng- 
land?" 

Archie  was  silent.  Thinking  over  the  struggle  in  which 
he  had  taken  part  for  so  many  years,  and  remembering 
the  woes  that  it  had  brought  on  Scotland,  and  that,  after 
fighting  so  long,  Bruce  and  the  handful  of  fugitives  at 
Rathlin  were  the  sole  survivors  of  the  patriotic  party,  he 
could  not  but  acknowledge  at  heart  the  justice  of  the 
chief's  word.  His  sole  hope  for  Scotland  now  rested  in 
the  perseverance  and  personal  valour  of  the  king,  and  the 
stubborn  character  of  the  people,  which  he  felt  assured 
would  lead  them  to  rise  again  and  again,  in  spite  of 
disaster  and  defeat,  until  freedom  was  won.  The  Irisli 
possessed  no  Bruce ;  their  country  was  less  defendible  than 
Scotland;  and  if,  as  Fergus  said,  they  had  none  of  that 
indomitable  perseverance  which  enabled  the  S  otch  people 
again  and  again  to  rise  against  the  yoke,  what  hope  could 
there  be  of  final  success,  how  could  he  be  justified  in 
urging  upon  the  chieftain  a  step  which  would  bring  fire 
and  sword  into  those  quiet  valleys!  For  some  time,  there- 
fore, after  Ronald  had  translated  the  chief's  speech  he 
remained  silent. 

"I  will  not  urge  you  further,  sir,"  he  said,  "for  you  are 
surely  the  best  judge  of  what  is  good  for  your  people, 
and  I  have  seen  such  ruin  and  desolation  in  Scotland,  so 
many  scores  of  ruined  towns  and  villages,  so  many 
thousands  of  levelled  homesteads,  that  I  will  not  say  a 
single  word  to  urge  you  to  alter  your  resolution.  It  is 
enough  for  me  that  you  have  said  that  if  Ireland  rises 
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yon  will  also  draw  the  sword.  I  must  carry  out  my 
instructions,  and  hence  shall  travel  south  and  visit  other 
chiefs;  they  may  view  matters  differently,  and  may  see 
that  what  Ireland  cannot  do  alone  she  may  do  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Scotland." 

"So  be  it!"  Fergus  said.  "Believe  me,  if  you  raise  a 
flame  through  the  west  the  north  will  not  hang  back.  And 
now  I  trust  that  you  will  remain  here  for  a  few  days  as 
my  guest.  All  that  I  have  is  yours,  and  my  wife  and 
daughters  will  do  their  best  to  make  the  time  pass 
pleasantly  for  you." 

Archie  remained  three  days  at  the  chief's  hold, 
where  the  primitive  life  interested  him  greatly.  A 
lavish  hospitality  was  exercised.  Several  sheep  were 
killed  and  roasted  each  day,  and  all  comers  were  free  to 
join  the  repast.  The  cliief's  more  immediate  retainers, 
some  twenty  in  number,  ate,  lived,  and  slept  in  the  great 
hall;  while  tables  were  spread  outside,  at  which  all  who 
came  sat  down  without  question.  The  upper  rooms  of 
the  hold  were  occupied  by  the  chief,  the  ladies  of  his 
family,  and  the  female  domestics.  Here  they  retired 
when  they  felt  disposed,  but  their  meals  were  served  on 
the  dais.  In  the  evening  the  harper  played  and  sang 
legends  of  deeds  of  bravery  in  the  day  of  Ireland's  in- 
dependence; and  as  Ronald  translated  the  songs  to  him 
Archie  could  not  but  conclude  privately  that  civil  war, 
rapine,  strife,  and  massacre  must  have  characterized  the 
country  in  those  days. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  stay  Fergus  appointed  two  of 
the  retainers  to  accompany  Archie  south,  and  to  give 
assurance  to  the  various  wild  people  through  whom  he 
might  pass,  that  Archie's  mission  was  a  friendly  one  to 
Ireland,  and  that  he  was  an  honoured  friend  and  guest  of 
the  chief  of  Killeen. 
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On  his  arrival  in  Mayo  Archie  found  matters  more 
favourable  to  his  mission.  An  insurrection  had  already 
broken  out,  headed*  by  some  of  the  local  chieftains, 
originating  in  a  broil  between  the  English  soldiers  of  a 
garrison  and  the  natives.  The  garrison  had  been  surprised 
and  massacred,  and  the  wild  Irish  were  flocking  to  arms. 
By  the  chieftains  here  .Archie,  on  explaining  his  mission, 
was  warmly  welcomed.  As  they  were  already  in  arms 
no  urging  on  his  part  was  needed,  and  they  despatched 
messengers  throughout  the  country,  saying  that  an  emis- 
sary from  Scotland  had  arrived,  and  calling  upon  all  to 
rise  and  to  join  with  the  Scotch  in  shaking  off  the  yoke 
of  England. 

Archie  had  therefore  to  travel  no  farther,  and  decided 
that  he  could  best  carry  out  his  mission  by  assisting  to 
organize  and  lead  the  Irish  forces.  These  he  speedily 
discovered  were  beyond  all  comparison  inferior,  both  in 
arms,  in  discipline,  and  in  methods  of  lighting,  to  the 
Scots.  For  a  dashing  foray  they  would  be  excellent. 
Hardy,  agile,  and  full  of  impetuosity,  they  would  bear 
down  all  resistance  instantly,  were  that  resistance  not 
too  strong;  but  against  stubborn  and  well-armed  troops 
they  would  break  like  a  wave  against  a  rock.  Archie 
saw  that  with  such  troops  anything  like  regular  war 
would  be  impossible,  and  that  the  struggle  must  be  one 
of  constant  surprises,  attacks,  and  forays,  and  that  they 
could  succeed  only  by  wearing  out  and  not  by  defeating 
the  enemy.  With  such  tactics  as  these  they  might  by 
long  perseverance  succeed;  but  this  was  just  what  Fergus 
had  warned  him  they  would  not  practise,  and  that  their 
courage  was  rather  of  a  kind  which  would  lead  them  to 
dash  desperately  against  the  line  of  levelled  spears,  rather 
than  continue  a  long  and  weary  struggle  under  apparently 
hopeless  circumstances. 
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The  chiefs,  hearing  from  Archie  that  he  had  acted  as  one 
of  Wallace's  lieutenants  in  battles  where  the  English  had 
been  heavily  defeated,  willingly  consented  that  he  should 
endeavour  to  instil  the  tactics  by  which  those  battles  had 
been  won  into  their  own  followers;  but  when  they  found 
that  he  proposed  that  the  men  should  remain  stationary 
to  withstand  the  English  charges,  they  shook  their  heads, 

"  That  will  never  do  for  our  people,"  they  said.  "  They 
must  attack  sword  in  hand.  They  will  rush  fearlessly 
down  against  any  odds,  but  you  will  never  get  them 
steadily  to  withstand  a  charge  of  men-at-arms." 

Archie,  however,  persuaded  them  to  allow  him  to  or- 
ganize a  band  of  two  hundred  men  under  his  immediate 
orders.  These  were  armed  with  long  pikes,  and  were  to 
form  a  sort  of  reserve,  in  order  that  if  the  wild  charge  of 
the  main  body  failed  in  its  object  these  could  cover  a  re- 
treat, or  serve  as  a  nucleus  around  which  they  could  rally. 
The  army  swelled  rapidly ;  every  day  fresh  chiefs  arrived 
with  scores  of  wild  tribesmen.  Presently  the  news  came 
that  an  English  force  was  advancing  from  the  Pale  against 
them. 

A  council  was  held  at  which  Archie  was  present.  Very 
strongly  he  urged  his  views  upon  the  chieftains,  namely: 
that  they  should  altogether  decline  a  pitched  battle;  but 
that,  divided  into  numerous  parties,  they  should  enter  the 
Pale,  destroying  weak  garrisons  and  ravaging  the  country, 
trying  to  wear  out  the  English  by  constant  skirmishes 
and  night  attacks,  but  refusing  always  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  tempted  into  an  engagement. 

"  The  English  cannot  be  everywhere  at  once,"  he  urged. 
"Let  them  hold  only  the  ground  on  which  their  feet  stand. 
As  they  advance  or  retire,  close  ever  in  on  their  rear, 
drive  off  their  cattle  and  destroy  their  crops  and  gran- 
aries in  the  Pale;  force  them  to  live  wholly  in  their 
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walled  towns,  and  as  you  gain  in  strength  capture  these 
one  by  one,  as  did  we  in  Scotland.  So,  and  so  only,  can 
you  hope  for  ultimate  success." 

His  advice  was  received  with  a  silence  which  he  at  once 
saw  betokened  disapproval.  One  after  another  of  the 
Irish  chieftains  rose  and  declared  that  such  a  war  could 
not    e  sustained. 

"Our  retainers,"  they  said,  "are  ready  to  fight,  but 
after  fighting  they  will  want  to  return  to  their  homes; 
besides,  we  are  fifteen  thousand  strong,  and  the  English 
men-at-arms  marching  against  us  are  but  eight  hundred; 
it  would  be  shameful  and  cowardly  to  avoid  a  battle,  and 
were  we  willing  to  do  so  our  followers  would  not  obey  us. 
Let  us  first  destroy  this  body  of  English,  then  we  shall 
be  joined  by  others,  and  can  soon  march  straight  upon 
Dublin." 

Archie  saw  that  it  was  hopeless  to  persevere,  and  set 
out  the  following  day  with  the  wild  rabble,  for  they  could 
not  be  termed  an  army,  to  meet  the  English.  The  leaders 
yielded  so  far  to  his  advice  as  to  take  up  a  position  where 
they  would  fight  with  the  best  chance  of  success.  The 
spot  lay  between  a  swamp  extending  a  vast  distance,  and 
a  river,  and  they  were  thus  open  only  to  an  attack  in 
front,  and  could,  if  defeated,  take  refuge  in  the  bog,  where 
horsemen  could  not  follow  them. 

On  the  following  morning  the  English  were  seen  ap- 
proaching. In  addition  to  the  800  men-at-arms  were 
1000  lightly-equipped  footmen,  for  experience  had  taught 
the  English  commanders  that  in  such  a  country  lightly- 
armed  men  were  necessary  to  operate  where  the  wide 
extending  morasses  prevented  the  employment  of  cavalry. 
The  English  advanced  in  solid  array:  300  archers  led  the 
way;  these  were  followed  by  700  spearmen,  and  the 
men-at-arms  brought  up  the  rear.   The  Irish  were  formed 
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in  disordered  masses,  each  under  its  own  chieftain.  The 
English  archers  commenced  the  fight  with  a  shower  of 
arrows.  Scarcely  had  these  began  to  fall  when  the 
Irish  with  a  tremendous  yell  rushed  forward  to  the  as- 
sault. The  English  archers  were  swept  like  chaff  before 
them.  With  reckless  bravery  they  threw  themselves 
next  upon  the  spearmen.  The  solid  array  was  broken  by 
^he  onslaught,  and  in  a  moment  both  parties  were  mixed 
!ip  in  wild  confusion. 

The  sight  was  too  much  for  Archie's  band  to  view  un- 
moved, and  these,  in  spite  of  his  shouts,  left  their  ground 
and  rushed  at  full  speed  after  their  companions  and  threw 
themselves  into  the  fight. 

Archie  was  mounted,  having  been  presented  with  a 
horse  by  one  of  the  chiefs,  and  he  now,  although  hopeless 
of  the  final  result,  rode  forward.  Just  as  he  joined  the 
confused  and  struggling  mass  the  English  men-at-arms 
burst  down  upon  them.  As  a  torrent  would  cleave  its 
way  through  a  mass  of  loose  sand,  so  the  English  men-at- 
arms  burst  through  the  mass  of  Irish,  trampling  and 
cutting  down  all  in  their  path.  Not  unharmed,  however, 
for  the  Irish  fought  desperately  with  axe  and  knife,  hew- 
ing at  the  men-at-arms,  stabbing  at  the  horses,  and  even 
trying  by  sheer  strength  to  throw  the  riders  to  the  ground. 
After  passing  through  the  mass  the  men-at-arms  turned 
and  again  burst  down  upon  them.  It  was  a  repetition  of 
the  first  charge.  The  Irish  fought  desperately,  but  it 
was  each  for  himself;  there  was  neither  crder  nor  cohesion, 
and  each  man  strove  only  to  kill  a  foe  before  being  him- 
self slain,  Archie  and  the  chiefs,  with  the  few  mounted 
men  among  the  retainers,  strove  in  vain  to  stem  the 
torrent.  Under  the  orders  of  their  leaders  the  English 
kept  in  a  compact  mass,  and  the  weight  of  the  horses 
and  armour  bore  down  all  opposition.     Four  times  did 
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the  inon-ai-anu8  burMt  fchrongh  the  Hirugpflin^  masH  of 
Irisli.  As  thoy  t'oniuul  to  cluirgu  tho  lil'tli  tiniu  thu  latter 
lost  heart,  and  aH  it'  acting  iiiiilor  a  BiiniiltanuouH  in- 
fluoncu  thoy  turned  and  Hod. 

The  Knglish  horuc  burst  ilown  on  tho  rear  of  tho  mass 
of  fugitives,  hewing  thoui  down  in  hundrcdH.  Those 
nearest  to  tho  rivor  daahetl  in,  and  nuMd)ers  wore  drowned 
in  striving  to  cross  it.  Tho  main  body,  however,  made 
for  tho  swamp,  and  thougli  in  the  crush  many  sank  in 
and  perished  nuserably  here,  tho  great  majority,  leaping 
lightly  from  tuft  to  tul't,  gained  the  heart  of  tho  ntorass, 
the  pursuing  horse  reining  up  on  its  edge. 

Ronald  had  kept  near  Archie  in  tho  tight,  and  whon 
all  was  lost  ran  along  by  the  side  of  his  horse,  holding 
fast  to  tho  stirrup  leather.  Tho  horsemen  still  pressed 
along  between  the  rivor  and  the  morass,  and  Archie,  fol- 
lowing the  oxanjple  of  several  of  tho  chiefs,  alighted  from 
his  saddle,  and  with  his  companion  entered  *he  swamp 
It  was  with  the  greatest  tlitliculty  that  ho  nuute  his  way 
across  it,  and  his  lightly-armed  companion  did  him  good 
service  in  assisting  several  times  to  drag  him  from  tho 
treacherous  mire  when  ho  began  to  sink  in  it  At  last 
they  reached  ti'  nier  ground  in  the  heart  of  tho  swamp, 
and  here  some  5000  or  (1000  fugitives  were  gathered. 
At  leust  4000  had  fallen  on  tho  Held.  Many  had  escaped 
across  tho  river,  although  numbers  had  lost  their  lives  in 
the  attempt.  Others  scattered  and  lied  in  various  direc- 
tit)ns.  A  few  of  the  chiefs  were  gathered  in  council 
when  Archie  arrived.  They  agreed  that  all  was  lost  and 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  scatter  to  their  homes. 
Archie  took  no  part  in  the  discussion.  That  day's  expe- 
rience had  convinced  him  that  nothing  like  a  permanent 
and  detenuined  insurrectit)n  wjis  possible,  and  only  by 
such  a  movemeut  could  the  Scottish  cause  be  aided,  by 
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forcing?  the  Knglinh  to  Hcrul  rcinforcomcnts  acroas  St. 
(jror^e's  Clmnnol.  After  Htieing  the  Hlanghtor  which  had 
takun  place,  ho  wan  rejoiced  at  heart  that  the  riHing  had 
coniincnced  before  he  joined  it,  and  WfiH  in  no  way  the 
rcHult  of  his  iiiisHion,  hut  waH  one  of  tlio  sporadic  insur- 
rections which  fr(Miu(!ntIy  broke  out  in  Ireland,  ordy  to 
be  iuHtiintly  and  Hteinly  represHod. 

"  Wo  have  failed,  Sir  Kni«^djt,"  one  of  tlie  chiefs  said  to 
hiui,  "  but  it  was  not  for  want  of  courage  on  the  part  of 
our  men." 

"  No,  indi!od,"  Archie  replied  through  his  interpreter; 
"never  did  1  see  men  fight  more  liercely,  but  without 
discipline  and  organization  victory  is  well-nigh  impos- 
sible for  lightly-armed  footmen  against  heavy  mail-clad 
cavalry." 

"The  tactics  you  advised  were  doubtless  good,"  the 
chief  said;  "1  ste  their  wisdoni,  but  they  are  well-nigh  im- 
possible to  carry  out  with  such  following  as  ours.  They  are 
over  impatient  for  the  fray,  but  quickly  weariod  by  eflbrt; 
rca<ly  to  die,  but  not  to  wait;  to  them  prudence  means 
cowardice,  and  their  only  idea  of  fighting  is  to  rush  full 
at  a  foe.     See  how  they  broke  the  English  spearmen!" 

"  It  was  right  well  done,"  Archie  replied,  "  and  some 
day,  when  well  trained  and  disciplined,  Irish  soldiers  will 
be  second  to  none  in  the  world;  but  unless  they  will 
submit  to  training  and  discipline  they  can  never  hope  to 
conquer  the  English." 

"And  now,  Sir  Knight,  what  do  you  propose  doing?" 
the  chief  said. 

"I  shall  make  my  way  north,"  Archie  replied,  "and 
shall  re;'»in  my  king  at  Rathlin." 

"  I  will  send  two  of  my  men  with  you.  They  know 
every  foot  of  the  morasses  of  this  neighbourhood,  and 
when  they  get  beyond  the  point  familiar  to  them  will 
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procure  you  t.wo  others  to  take  their  places.  It  will  need 
all  your  prudence  and  courage  to  get  through,  for  the 
Fnglish  men-at-arms  will  bo  scouring  the  country  in 
groups  of  four,  hunting  all  those  they  come  across  like 
wolves.  See,  already  I"  and  he  pointed  to  the  horizon; 
"they  are  scattering  round  the  edge  of  the  morass  to  inclose 
us  here;  but  it  is  many  miles  round,  and  before  to-morrow 
is  gone  not  a  man  will  be  left  here." 

When  darkness  fell,  Archie,  accompanied  by  Ronald  and 
his  guides,  set  out  on  his  journey.  Alone  he  could  never 
have  found  his  way  through  the  swamps,  biit  even  in  the 
darkness  hi.s  guides  moved  along  quickly,  i'ollowing  tracks 
known  to  them  with  the  inatinct  of  houmls;  Archie  kept 
close  on  their  heels,  or  a  step  only  a  few  inches  from 
the  track  might  plunge  him  in  a  deep  morass,  in  which 
in  a  few  seconds  he  would  sink  out  of  sight.  On  nearing 
the  edge  of  the  bog  the  guides  slackened  their  pace. 
Motioning  to  Archie  to  remain  where  he  was,  they  crept 
forward  noiselessly  into  the  darkness.  Not  far  off  he 
could  hear  the  calls  of  the  English  horsemen.  The  sounds 
were  repeated  again  and  again  until  they  died  away  in 
the  distance,  showing  that  a  cordon  had  been  drawn  round 
the  morass  so  as  to  inclose  the  fugitives  from  the  battle 
of  the  previous  day. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  guides  returned  as  noise- 
lessly as  they  had  departed,  and  Archie  continued  the 
march  at  their  heels.  Even  greater  caution  than  before 
was  now  necessary  in  walking,  for  the  English,  before 
darkness  had  set  in,  had  narrowly  examined  the  edge  of 
the  morass,  and  had  placed  three  or  four  mea  wherever 
they  could  discover  the  slightest  signs  of  a  track.  Thus 
Archie's  guides  were  obliged  to  leave  the  path  by  which 
they  had  previously  travelled.  Their  progress  was  slow 
now.  the  party  only  moving  for  a  few  yards  at  a  time, 
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and  then  halting  while  the  guides  searched,  for  ground 
solid  enough  to  carry  their  weight  At  la&t  Archie  felt 
the  ground  grow  firmer  under  his  foot,  and  a  reconnais- 
sance by  the  guides  having  shown  them  that  none  of  the 
English  were  stationed  opposite  to  them,  they  left  the 
morass,  and  noiselessly  made  their  way  across  the  country 
until  far  beyond  the  English  line. 

All  night  they  walked,  and  at  daybreak  entered  an- 
other swamp,  and  lay  down  for  the  day  in  the  long 
coarse  grass  growing  on  a  piece  of  firm  ground  deep  in 
its  recesses.  In  the  evening  one  of  the  guides  stole 
out  and  returned  with  a  native  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who  undertook  to  show  Archie  the  way  on  his  further 
j(jurney. 

Ten  days,  or  rather  nights,  of  steady  journeying  brought 
Archie  again  to  the  rocky  shore  where  he  had  landed. 
Throughout  he  hud  found  faithful  guides,  whom  he  had 
rewarded  by  giving,  as  was  often  the  custom  of  the  time, 
in  lieu  of  money,  a  link  or  two  of  one  of  his  gold  chains. 
He  and  Ronald  again  took  refuge  in  the  cave  where  they 
had  passed  the  first  night  of  their  landing.  It  was  un- 
tenanted now. 

Here  they  abode  for  a  fortnight,  Ronald  going  up 
every  two  or  three  days  to  purchase  provisions  at  the 
scattered  cottages.  On  Saturday  night  they  lit  a  great 
fire  just  insiu^  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  so  that  while  the 
flame  could  be  seen  far  out  at  sea  the  light  would  be 
unobserved  by  the  garrison  of  Dunluce  or  any  straggler 
on  the  cliff  above.  It  had  been  arranged  with  Duncan 
that  every  Saturday  night,  weather  permitting,  he  should 
sail  across  and  look  for  a  signal  fire.  The  first  Saturday 
night  was  wild  and  stormy,  and  although  they  lit  the 
fii^  they  had  but  slight  idea  that  Duncan  would  put  out 
The  following  week,  however,  the  night  was  calm  and 
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bright,  and  after  piling  up  the  fire  high  they  proceeded 
to  the  causeway,  and  two  hours  later  saw  to  their  joy  a 
boat  approaching.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  on  board, 
and  by  the  following  morning  reached  Rathlin. 

The  king  and  his  companions  welcomed  Archie's  re- 
turn warmly,  although  the  report  which  he  made  showed 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  obtaining  any  serious  diversion 
of  the  English  attack  by  a  permanent  rising  in  Ireland; 
and  the  king,  on  hearing  Archie's  account  of  all  that  had 
passed,  assured  him  that  he  felt  that,  although  he  had 
failed,  no  one,  under  the  circumstances,  could  have  dons 
otherwise. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 


THE  KING  S  BLOOD-HOUNa 


jbaJrW/  HE  only  other  event  which  occurred  throughout 
the  winter  was  the  arrival  of  a  fishing-boat 
with  a  messenger  from  one  of  the  king's  ad- 
herents, and  the  news  which  he  l^rought  filled 
them  with  sorrow  and  dismay.  Kildrummy 
had  been  threatened  with  a  siege,  and  the 
queen,  Bruce's  sisters  Christine  and  Mary,  his  daughter 
Marjory,  and  the  other  ladies  accompanying  them,  deemed 
it  prudent  to  leave  the  castle  and  take  refuge  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  St.  Duthoc,  in  Ross-shire. 

The  sanctuary  was  violated  by  the  Earl  of  Ross  and 
his  followers,  and  the  ladies  and  their  escort  delivered  up 
to  Edward's  lieutenants  and  sent  to  England.  The  knights 
and  squires  who  formed  the  escort  were  all  executed,  and 
the  ladies  committed  to  various  places  of  confinement, 
where  most  of  them  remained  in  captivity  of  the  strictest 
and  most  rigorous  kind  until  after  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn,  eight  years  later.  The  Countess  of  Buchan,  who 
had  crowned  Bruce  at  Scone,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
party  captured  at  St.  Dutlioc,  received  even  fouler  treat- 
ment, by  Edward's  especial  orders,  being  placed  in  a  cage 
on  one  of  the  turrets  of  Berwick  Castle  so  constructed 
that  she  could  be  seen  by  all  who  passed;  and  m  thig 
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cruel  imprisonniont  she  was  kept  like  a  wild  beast  for 
seven  long  years  by  a  Christian  king  whom  hio  admirers 
love  to  hold  up  as  a  model  of  chivalry. 

Kildrummy  had  been  besieged  and  taken  by  treachery. 
The  king's  brother,  Nigel  Bruce,  was  carried  to  Berwick, 
and  was  there  hanged  and  beheaded.  Christopher  Seaton 
and  his  brother  Alexander,  the  Earl  of  Athol,  Sir  Simon 
Fraser,  Sir  Herbert  de  Moreham,  Sir  David  Inchmartin, 
Sir  John  Somerville,  Sir  Walter  Logan,  and  many  other 
Scotchmen  of  noble  degree,  had  also  been  captured  and 
executed,  their  only  offence  being  that  they  had  fought 
for  their  country. 

In  all  the  annals  of  England  there  is  no  more  dis- 
graceful page  than  that  which  chronicles  the  savage 
ferocity  with  which  King  Edward  behaved  to  the  Scottish 
nobles  and  ladies  who  fell  into  his  hands.  The  news  of 
these  murders  excited  the  utmost  fury  as  well  as  grief 
among  the  party  at  Rathlin,  and  only  increased  their 
determination  to  fight  till  the  death  against  the  power  of 
England. 

The  spring  was  now  at  hand,  and  Douglas,  vith  Archie 
Forbes  and  a  few  followers,  left  in  a  boat,  and  landed  on 
the  Isle  of  Arran.  In  the  bay  of  Brodick  was  a  castle 
occupied  by  Sir  John  Hastings  and  an  English  garrison. 
The  Scots  concealed  themselves  near  the  castle,  awaiting 
an  opportunity  for  an  attack.  A  day  or  two  after  their 
arrival  several  vessels  arrived  with  provisions  and  arms 
for  the  garrison.  As  these  were  being  landed  Douglas 
and  his  followers  sallied  out  and  captured  the  vessels  and 
stores.  The  garrison  of  the  castle  made  a  sortie  to  assist 
their  friends,  but  were  driven  in  with  slaughter,  and  the 
whole  of  the  supplies  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots, 
causing  great  rejoicing  to  the  king  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  when  a  few  days  later  they  arrived  from  Rathlin. 
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Bruce  now  proposed  an  immediate  descent  upon  Car- 
rick,  there,  in  the  midst  of  his  family  possessions,  to  set  up 
his  banner  in  Scotland.  The  lands  had  been  forfeited  by 
Edward  and  bestowed  upon  some  of  his  own  nobles.  An- 
nandale  had  been  given  to  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  Carrick 
to  Earl  Percy,  Selkirk  to  Aylmer  de  Valence.  The  castle 
of  Turnberry  was  occupied  by  Percy  with  three  hundred 
men.  Bruce  sent  on  his  cousin  Cuthbert  to  reconnoitre 
and  see  whether  the  people  would  be  ready  to  rise,  but 
Cuthbert  found  the  Scots  sunk  in  despair.  All  who  had 
taken  up  arms  had  perished  in  the  field  or  on  the  scaf- 
fold. The  country  swarmed  with  the  English,  and 
further  resistance  seemed  hopeless.  Cuthbert  had  ar- 
ranged to  light  a  beacon  on  a  point  at  Turnberry  visible 
from  Lamlash  Bay  in  Arran,  where  the  king,  with  his 
two  hundred  men  and  eighty-three  boats,  awaited  the 
sight  of  the  smoke  which  should  tell  them  that  circum- 
stances were  favourable  for  their  landing. 

Cuthbert,  finding  that  there  was  no  chance  of  a  rising, 
did  not  light  the  bonfire;  but  as  if  fortune  was  deter- 
mined that  Bruce  should  continue  a  struggle  which  was 
to  end  finally  in  the  freedom  of  Scotland,  some  other 
person  lit  a  fire  on  the  very  spot  where  Cuthbert  had 
arranged  to  show  the  signal.  On  seeing  the  smoke  the 
king  and  his  party  at  once  got  into  their  boats  and 
rowed  across  to  the  mainland,  a  distance  of  seventeen 
miles.  On  reaching  land  they  were  met  by  Cuthbeit, 
who  reported  that  the  fire  was  not  of  his  kindling,  and 
that  the  circumstances  were  altogether  unfavourable. 
Bruce  consulted  with  his  brother  Edward,  Douglas, 
Archie,  and  his  principal  friends  as  to  what  course  had 
better  be  pursued.  Edward  declared  at  once  that  he  for 
one  would  not  take  to  sea  again;  and  this  decision  settl»4 
the  matter. 
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The  king  without  delay  led  his  followers  against  the 
village  outside  the  castle,  where  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  garrison  were  housed.  These  were  assailed  so 
suddenly  that  all  save  one  were  slain.  Those  in  the 
castle  heard  the  sounds  of  the  conflict,  but  being  unaware 
of  the  smallness  of  the  assailant's  force,  did  not  venture  to 
sally  out  to  their  assistance. 

Percy,  with  his  followers,  remained  shut  up  in  the 
castle,  while  Bruce  overran  the  neighbouring  country; 
but  an  English  force  under  Sir  Roger  St.  John,  far  too 
powerful  to  be  resisted,  advanced  to  Turnberry,  and  Bruce 
and  his  followers  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the  hills. 
Thomas  and  Alexander,  the  king's  brothers,  with  Sir 
Reginald  Crawford,  had  gone  to  the  islands  to  beat  up 
recruits,  and  returning  in  a  vessel  with  a  party  who  had 
joined  them,  landed  at  Loch  Ryan.  They  were  attacked 
at  once  by  Macdowall,  a  chieftain  of  Galloway,  and  routed. 
The  king's  brothers,  with  Sir  Reginald  Crawford,  were 
carried  to  Carlisle  severely  wounded,  and  delivered  over 
to  King  Edward,  who  at  once  sent  them  to  the  scaffold. 

These  wholesale  and  barbarous  executions  saddened 
the  Scots,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  soon  roused  them  tc 
severe  reprisals.  Bruce  himself,  however,  although  deeply 
stirred  by  the  murder  of  his  three  brothers  and  many 
dear  friends,  and  by  the  captivity  and  harsh  treatment  of 
his  wife  and  female  relatives,  never  attempted  to  take 
vengeance  for  them  upon  those  who  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  durinnr  the  whole  of  the  war  in  no  single  instance 
did  he  put  a  prisoner  to  death.  He  carried  magnanimity, 
inde(?d,  almost  to  the  extent  of  impolicy;  for  had  the 
nobles  of  England  found  that  those  of  their  number  who 
fell  into  Eruce's  hands  sufiered  the  penalty  of  death, 
which  Edward  inflicted  upon  the  Scotch  prisoners,  they 
would  probably  have  remonstrated  with  the  king  and 
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insisted  upon  his  conducting  the  war  in  a  less  barbar- 
ous and  ferocious  fashion. 

Sir  James  Douglas  was  so  stirred  by  the  murder  of 
the  three  Bruces  and  so  many  of  his  friends  and  com- 
panions, that  he  resolved  henceforth  to  wage  an  exter- 
minating war  against  the  English,  and  by  the  recapture 
of  his  own  stronghold,  known  as  Castle  Douglas,  began 
the  series  of  desperate  deeds  which  won  for  him  the 
name  of  the  Black  Douglas,  and  rendered  his  name  for 
generations  a  terror  among  the  English  on  the  Border. 
The  castle  had  been  conferred  by  Edward  on  Sir  Robert 
de  Clifford,  and  was  occupied  by  an  English  garrison. 
Douglas  revealed  his  intention  only  to  Archie  Forbes, 
who  at  once  agreed  to  accompany  him.  He  asked  leave 
from  the  king  to  quit  their  hiding-place  for  a  time, 
accompanied  by  Archie,  in  order  to  revisit  Douglas  Hall, 
and  see  how  it  fared  with  his  tenants  and  friends.  The 
king  acquiesced  with  difficulty,  as  he  thought  the  expedi- 
tion a  dangerous  one,  and  feared  that  the  youth  and  im- 
petuosity of  Douglas  might  lead  him  into  danger;  before 
consenting  he  strongly  urged  on  Archie  to  keep  a  strict 
watch  over  the  doings  of  the  young  noble. 

Accompanied  by  but  one  retainer,  the  friends  set  out 
for  Douglasdale.  When  they  arrived  there  Douglas 
went  to  the  cottage  of  an  old  and  faithful  servant  named 
Thomas  Dickson,  by  whom  he  was  joyfully  received. 
Dickson  went  out  among  the  retainers  and  revealed  to 
such  as  could  be  most  surely  depended  upon  the  secret 
of  their  lord's  presence,  and  one  by  one  took  them  in  to 
see  him.  The  friends  had  already  determined  upon  their 
course,  and  the  retainers  all  promised  to  take  part  in  the 
scheme.  They  were  not  numerous  enough  to  assault  the 
castle  openly,  but  they  chose  the  following  Sunday  for 
the  assault.     This  was  Palm  Sunday  and  a  festival,  and 
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most  of  the  garrison  would  come  to  the  Church  of  St 
Bride,  in  the  village  of  the  same  name,  a  short  distance 
from  *Ae  castle. 

Dickson  with  some  of  his  friends  went  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  with  arms  concealed  under  their  clothes,  to 
the  church;  and  after  the  service  had  commenced  Douglas 
and  some  of  his  followers  gathered  outside.  Unfortunately 
for  the  plan,  some  of  those  outside  set  up  the  shout,  "A 
Douglas!"  prematurely  before  the  whole  party  had  arrived 
and  were  ready  to  rush  into  the  church.  Dickson  with 
his  friends  at  once  drew  out  their  arms  and  attacked  the 
English;  but  being  greatly  outnumbered  and  for  a  time 
unsupported,  most  of  them,  including  their  leader,  were 
slain.  Sir  James  and  his  followers  then  fought  their  way 
in,  and  after  a  desperate  fight  all  the  garrison  save  ten 
were  killed. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  the  castle,  which  they  cap- 
tured without  resistance.  Douglas  and  his  companions 
partook  of  the  dinner  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
garrison;  then  as  much  money,  weapons,  armour,  and 
clothing  as  they  could  carry  away  was  taken  from  the 
castle.  The  whole  of  the  vast  stores  of  provisions  were 
carried  into  the  cellar,  the  heads  struck  out  of  the  ale 
and  wine  casks,  the  prisoners  were  slain  and  their  bodies 
thrown  down  into  the  mass,  and  the  castle  was  then  set 
on  fire.  Archie  Forbes  in  vain  begged  Douglas  to  spare 
the  lives  of  the  prisoners,  but  the  latter  would  not  listen 
to  him.  "No,  Sir  Archie,"  he  exclaimed;  "the  King  of 
England  held  my  good  father  a  prisoner  in  chains  until 
he  died;  he  has  struck  off  the  heads  of  every  one  of  our 
friends  who  have  fallen  into  his  hands;  he  has  wasted 
Scotland  from  end  to  end  with  fire  and  sword,  and  has 
slain  our  people  in  tens  of  thousands.  So  long  as  this  war 
continues,  so  long  will  I  slay  every  prisoner  who  falls 
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into  my  hands,  as  King  Edward  would  slay  me  did  I  fall 
into  his;  and  I  will  not  desist  unless  this  cruel  king 
agrees  to  show  quarter  to  such  of  us  as  he  may  capture. 
I  see  not  why  all  the  massacreing  and  bloodshed  should 
be  upon  one  side." 

Archie  did  not  urge  him  further,  for  he  too  was  half  be- 
side himself  with  indignation  and  grief  at  the  murder  of 
the  king's  brothers  and  friends,  and  at  the  cruel  captivi  i  y 
which,  by  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  sanctuary,  had  fallen 
upon  the  ladies  with  whom  he  had  spent  so  many  happy 
hours  in  the  mountains  and  forests  of  Athole. 

Douglas  and  Archie  now  rejoined  the  king.  For  months 
Bruce  led  the  life  of  a  hunted  fugitive.  His  little  follow- 
ing dwindled  away  until  but  sixty  men  remained  in  arms. 
Of  these  a  portion  were  with  the  king's  brother  in  Gal- 
loway, and  with  but  a  handful  of  men  Bruce  was  lying 
among  the  fastnesses  of  Carrick  when  Sir  Ingram  de  Um- 
fraville,  with  a  large  number  of  troops  sent  by  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  from  Edinburgh,  approached.  Wholly  un- 
able to  resist  so  large  a  force,  Bruce's  little  party  scat- 
tered, and  the  king  himself,  attended  only  by  a  page,  lay 
hidden  in  the  cottag  of  a  peasant.  The  English  in  vain 
searched  for  him,  until  a  traitorous  Scot  went  to  Umfra- 
ville  and  offered,  for  a  reward  of  a  grant  of  land  to  the 
value  of  £40  annually,  to  slay  Bruce. 

The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  traitor  with  his  two 
sons  made  their  way  to  Bruce's  place  of  concealment.  As 
they  approached,  Bruce  snatched  his  bow  from  his  page 
and  shot  the  traitor  through  the  eye.  One  son  attacked 
him  '7ith  an  axe,  but  was  slain  with  a  blow  from  the 
king's  sword.  The  remaining  assailant  rushed  at  him 
with  a  spear;  but  the  king  with  one  blow  cut  off  the 
spear-hea!d,  and  before  the  assailant  had  time  to  draw 
his  sword,  stretched  him  dead  at  his  feet. 
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After  this  the  king  with  his  adherents  eluded  the 
search  of  the  Enrjlish  and  made  their  way  into  Gallowaj^. 
The  people  here  who  were  devoted  to  the  English  cause 
determined  to  hunt  him  down,  and  two  hundred  men,  ac- 
companied by  some  blood-hounds,  set  off  towards  the  King's 
retreat;  but  Bruce's  scouts  were  on  the  watch  and  brought 
him  news  of  their  coming.  The  king  with  his  party  retired 
until  they  readied  a  morass,  through  which  flowed  a  run- 
ning stream,  while  beyond  a  narrow  passage  led  through 
a  deep  quagmire. 

Beyond  this  point  the  hunted  party  lay  down  to  rest, 
while  the  king  with  two  followers  returned  to  the  river 
to  keep  watch.  After  listening  for  some  time  they  heard 
the  baying  of  the  hounds  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
then,  by  the  light  of  a  bright  moon,  saw  their  enemies 
approaching. 

The  king  sent  his  two  followers  to  rouse  the  band. 
The  enemy,  seeing  Bruce  alone,  pressed  forward  with  all 
haste;  and  the  king,  knowing  that  if  he  retired  his  fol- 
lowers would  be  attacked  unprepared,  determined  alone  to 
defend  the  narrow  path.  He  retired  from  the  river-bank 
to  the  spot  where  the  path  was  narrowest  and  the  morass 
most  impassable,  and  then  drew  his  sword.  His  pursuers, 
crossing  the  river,  rode  forward  against  him;  Bruce 
charged  the  first,  and  with  his  lance  slew  him;  then  with  a 
blow  with  his  mace  he  stretched  his  horse  beside  him, 
blocking  the  narrow  passage.  One  by  one  his  foes  ad- 
vanced, and  five  fell  beneath  his  blows,  before  his  com- 
panions ran  up  from  behind.  The  Galloway  men  then 
took  to  flight,  but  nine  more  were  slain  before  they  could 
cross  the  ford. 

The  admiration  and  confidence  of  Bruce's  followers 
were  greatly  aroused  by  this  new  proof  of  his  courage 
and  prowess.  Sir  James  Douglas,  his  brother  Edward,  and 
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others  soon  afterwards  returned  from  the  expeditions  on 
which  they  had  been  sent,  and  the  Iving  had  now  400  men 
assembled.  This  force,  however,  was  powerless  to  resist 
an  army  of  ICnglish  and  Lowland  Scots  who  marched 
against  him,  led  by  Pembroke  in  person.  This  force  was 
accompanied  by  John,  son  of  Alexander  MacDougall  of 
Lome,  with  800  of  his  mountaineers.  While  the  heavy 
armed  troops  occupied  all  the  Lowlands,  Lome  and  his 
followers  made  a  circuit  in  the  mountains  so  as  to  inclose 
the  royal  fugitive  between  them. 

Bruce,  seeing  that  resistance  was  impossible,  caused  his 
party  to  separate  into  three  divisions,  and  Douglas, 
Edward  Bruce,  and  Sir  Archibald  Forbes  were  charoed 
to  lead  their  bands,  if  possible,  through  the  enemy 
without  fighting.  The  king  tried  to  escape  by  a  difi'erent 
route  with  a  handful  of  men.  John  of  Lome  had  ob- 
tained from  Turnberry  a  favourite  blood-hound  belonging 
to  Bruce,  and  the  hound  being  put  upon  the  trace  per- 
sistently followed  the  king's  party.  Seeing  this,  Bruce 
ordered  them  all  to  disperse,  and,  accompanied  only  by 
his  foster-brother,  attempted  to  escape  by  speed. 

As  they  sped  along  the  mountain  side  they  were  seen 
by  Lome,  who  directed  his  henchman,  with  four  of  his 
bravest  and  swiftest  men,  to  follow  him.  After  a  long 
chase  the  MacDougalls  came  up  with  Bruce  and  his  foster- 
brother,  who  drew  their  swords  and  stood  on  the  defence. 
The  henchman,  with  two  of  his  followers,  attacked  Bruce, 
while  the  other  two  fell  on  his  foster-brother.  The  combat 
was  a  desperate  one,  but  one  by  one  the  king  cut  down 
his  three  assailants,  and  then  turned  to  the  assistance  of 
his  foster-brother,  who  was  hardly  pressed.  The  king's 
sword  soon  rid  him  of  one  of  his  assailants,  and  he  slew 
the  other.  Having  thus  disembarrassed  themselves  of  the 
whole  of  their  immediate  assailants,  Bruce  and  his  com- 
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panion  continued  their  flight.  The  main  body  of  their 
hunters,  with  the  hound,  were  but  a  short  distance  away, 
but  in  a  wood  the  fugitives  came  upon  a  stream,  and, 
marching  for  some  distance  dow"  this  '^  ^aii.  landed,  and 
continued  t'  eir  flight. 

The  hound  lost  their  scent  at  tl:'^:  svox-  .vhere  they  had 
entered  the  water,  and  being  unabi.  \o  re  '  er  it,  Lome 
and  his  followers  abandoned  the  chase.  Among  the 
king's  pursuers  on  this  occasion  was  his  nephew  Ran- 
dolph, who  had  been  captured  at  the  battle  of  Methven, 
and  having  again  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Ed- 
ward had  been  restored  to  that  monarch's  favour,  and 
was  now  fighting  among  the  English  ranks. 

The  search  was  actively  kept  up  after  Bruce,  and  a 
party  of  three  men-at-arms  came  upon  him  and  his  foster- 
brother.  Being  afraid  to  attack  the  king,  whom  they 
recognized,  openly,  they  pretended  they  had  come  to 
join  him. 

The  king  suspected  treachery;  and  when  the  five  lay 
down  for  the  night  in  a  cottage  which  they  came  upon 
he  and  his  companion  agreed  to  watch  alternately.  Over- 
come by  fatigue,  however,  both  fell  asleep,  and  when 
they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  three  strangers,  the 
foster-brother  was  killed  before  he  could  offer  any  re- 
sistance. The  king  himself,  although  wounded,  managed 
to  struggle  to  his  feet,  and  then  proved  more  than 
a  match  for  his  three  treacherous  assailants,  all  of  whom, 
after  a  desperate  struggle,  he  slew. 

The  next  morning  he  continued  his  way,  and  by 
nightfall  succeeded  in  joining  the  three  bands,  who  had 
safely  reached  the  rendezvous  he  had  appointed. 

A  few  hours  after  this  exploit  of  Bruce,  Archie  with 
two  or  three  of  his  followers  joined  him. 

"  This  is  indeed  a  serious  matter  of  the  hound,"  Archie 
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said  when  Bruce  told  him  how  nearly  he  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  affection  of  his  favourite.  "  Methinks,  sire, 
so  long  as  he  remains  in  the  English  hands  your  life  will 
never  be  safe,  for  the  dog  will  always  lead  the  searchers 
to  your  hiding-places;  if  one  could  get  near  enough  to 
shoot  him,  the  danger  would  be  at  an  end." 

"  I  would  not  have  him  shot,  Arcliie,  for  a  large  sum. 
I  have  had  him  since  he  was  a  little  pup;  he  has  for 
years  slept  across  my  door,  and  would  give  his  life  for  mine. 
'Tis  but  his  affection  now  that  brings  danger  upon  me." 

"I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  dog  killed  myself,"  Archie 
said,  "  for  he  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  he  quite  admitted  me 
to  his  friendship  during  the  time  we  were  together.  Still, 
sire,  if  it  were  a  question  between  their  lives  and  yours,  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  kill  any  number  of  dogs.  The 
whole  future  of  Scotland  is  wrapped  up  in  you;  and  as 
there  is  not  one  of  your  followers  but  would  gladly  give 
his  life  for  yours,  it  were  no  great  thing  that  a  hound 
should  do  the  same." 

"  I  cannot  withstand  you  in  argument,  Archie,"  the 
king  said  smiling;  "yet  I  would  fain  that  my  favourite 
should,  if  possible,  be  spared.  But  I  grant  you,  should 
there  be  no  other  way,  and  the  hound  should  continue  to 
follow  me,  he  must  be  put  to  death.  But  it  would  grieve 
me  sorely.  I  have  lost  so  many  and  so  dear  friends  in 
the  last  year,  that  I  can  ill  spare  one  of  the  few  that  are 
left  me." 

Archie  was  himself  fond  of  dogs,  and  knowing  how 
attached  Bruce  was  to  his  faithful  hound  he  could  quite 
understand  how  reluctant  he  was  thfit  harm  should  come 
to  him.  Still,  he  felt  it  was  necessary  that  the  dog  should, 
at  all  hazards,  be  either  killed  or  taken  from  the  Eng- 
lish, for  if  he  remained  in  their  hands  he  was  almost 
certain  sooner  or  later  to  lead  to  Bruce's  capture.    He 
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determined  then  to  endeavour  to  avert  the  danger  by 
abstracting  the  do*>'  from  tiHi  liaruls  of  the  Engli.sh,  or, 
failing  that,  by  killing  hik\i.  To  do  this  it  would  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  enter  the  English  camp.  There  was 
no  possibility  of  carrying  out  his  purpose  without  running 
this  risk,  for  when  in  jnu'suit  of  tlie  king  the  hound  would 
be  heltl  by  a  leash,  and  there  would  be  many  men-at-arma 
close  by,  so  that  the  dilHculiy  of  shooting  him  would  be 
extremely  great,  and  Archie  could  see  no  plan  save  that 
of  boldly  entering  the  camp. 

He  said  nothing  of  his  })rojeet  to  Bruce,  who  would 
probably  have  refused  to  allow  him  to  undertake  it;  but 
the  next  morning  when  he  parted  from  him — for  it  was 
considered  advisable  that  the  fugitives  should  bo  divided 
into  the  smallest  groups,  and  that  only  one  or  two  of  his 
retainers  sliould  remain  with  Bruce — he  started  with  his 
own  followers  in  the  direction  of  Pembroke's  camp.  He 
presently  changed  clothes  with  one  of  these,  and  they 
then  collected  a  quantity  of  firewood  and  made  it  into 
a  great  faggot.  ^  rchie  gave  them  orders  where  they  should 
await  him,  and  lifting  the  faggot  on  his  shoulders  boldly 
entered  the  camp.  He  passed  with  it  near  the  pavilion 
of  Pembroke.  The  earl  was  standing  with  some  knights 
at  the  entrance. 

"  Come  hither,  Scot,"  he  said  as  Archie  pa&sed. 

Archie  laid  his  bundle  on  the  ground,  and  doffing  his 
bonnet  strode  v/ith  an  awkward  and  abashed  air  towards" 
the  earl. 

"I  suppose  you  are  one  of  Bruce's  men?"  the  earl  said. 

"  My  father,"  Archie  replied,  "  as  well  as  all  who  dweli 
in  these  dales,  were  his  vassals;  but  seeing  that,  as  they 
say,  his  lands  have  been  forfeit  and  given  to  others,  I 
know  not  whose  man  I  am  at  present." 

"  Dost  know  Bnice  by  figure?" 
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"  Surely,"  Archie  sRi<l  simply,  "  seeing  that  I  was  era- 
ployed  in  tlio  stables  at  Turn  berry,  and  used  to  wash  that 
big  hound  of  his,  who  was  treated  as  a  Christian  rather 
than  a  dog." 

"Oh,  you  used  to  tend  the  hound!"  Pembroke  said. 
"  Then  perhaps  you  could  manage  him  now.  He  is  here 
in  camp,  and  the  brute  is  so  savage  and  fierce  he  has 
already  well-nigh  killed  two  or  three  men;  and  I  would 
have  had  him  shot  but  that  he  may  be  useful  to  us.  If 
he  knows  you  he  may  be  quieter  with  you  than  others." 

"Doubtless  he  would  know  me,"  Arcliie  said;  "but 
seeing  that  I  have  the  croft  to  look  after,  as  my  father 
is  old  and  infirm,  I  trust  that  you  will  excuse  me  the 
<ervice  of  looking  after  the  hound." 

"Answer  me  not,"  Pembroke  said  angrily.  "  You  may 
think  yourself  lucky,  seeing  that  you  are  one  of  Bruce's 
retainers,  that  I  do  not  have  you  hung  from  a  tree.  "Take 
the  fellow  to  the  hound,"  he  said  to  one  of  his  retainers, 
"  and  see  if  the  brute  rc<50gnizes  him ;  if  so,  put  him  in 
charge  of  him  for  the  future.  And  see  you  Scot,  that 
you  attempt  no  tricks,  for  if  you  try  to  escape  I  will  hang 
you  without  shrift." 

Archie  followed  the  earl's  retainer  to  where,  behind  his 
pavilion,  the  great  dog  was  chained  up.  He  leapt  to  his 
feet  with  a  savage  growl  on  hearing  footsteps  approach- 
ing.    His  hair  bristled  and  he  tugged  at  his  chain. 

"What  a  savage  beast  it  is!"  the  man  said;  "I  would 
sooner  face  a  whole  company  of  you  Scots  than  get 
within  reach  of  his  jaws.  Dickon,"  he  went  on  as  an- 
other soldier,  on  hearing  the  growl,  issued  from  one  of  the 
smaller  tents  which  stood  in  rear  of  the  pavilion,  "the 
earl  has  sent  this  Scot  to  relieve  you  of  your  charge  of 
the  dog;  he  is  to  have  the  care  of  him  in  future." 

"  That  is  the  best  turn  the  earl  has  done  me  for  a  long 
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time,"  the  man  replied.      "Never  did  I  have  a  job  I 
fancied  less  than  the  tending  of  that  evil-tempered  brute." 

"  He  did  not  use  to  be  evil-tempered,"  Archie  said;  "but 
was  a  quiet  beast  when  I  had  to  do  with  him  before.  I 
suppose  the  strangeness  of  the  place  and  so  many  strange 
faces  have  driven  him  half  wild.  Beside,  he  is  rot  used 
to  being  chained  up.  Hector,  old  fellow,"  he  said  approach- 
ing the  dog  quietly,  "don't  you  know  me?" 

The  great  hound  recognized  the  voice  and  his  aspect 
changed  at  once.  The  bristling  hair  lay  flat  on  his  back ; 
the  threatening  jaws  closed.  He  gave  a  short  deep  bark 
of  pleasure,  and  then  began  leaping  and  tugging  at  his 
chain  to  reach  his  acquaintance.  Archie  came  close  to 
him  now.  Hector  reared  on  his  hind  legs,  and  placed  his 
great  paws  on  his  shoulders,  and  licked  his  face  with 
whines  of  joy. 

"He  knows  you,  sure  enough,"  the  man  said;  "and 
maybe  we  shall  get  on  better  now.  At  anyrate  there 
may  be  some  chance  of  sleep,  for  the  brute's  howls  every 
night  since  he  has  been  brought  here  have  kept  the  whole 
camp  awake." 

"No  wonder!"  Archie  said,  "when  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  be  petted  and  cared  for;  he  resents  being  chained 
up. 

"Would  you  unchain  him?"  the  man  asked. 

"That  would  I,"  Archie  replied;  "and  I  doubt  not 
that  he  will  stay  with  me." 

"It  may  be  so,"  the  man  replied;  "but  you  had  best 
not  unchain  him  without  leave  from  the  earl,  for  were  he 
to  take  it  into  his  head  to  run  away,  I  would  not  give  a 
groat  for  your  life.  But  I  will  go  and  acquaint  the  earl 
that  the  dog  knows  you,  and  ask  his  orders  as  to  his  being 
unchained." 

In  two  or  three  minutes  he  returned. 
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"  The  earl  says  that  on  no  account  is  he  to  be  let  ttee. 
He  has  told  me  to  have  a  small  tent  pitched  here  for  you. 
The  hound  is  to  be  chained  to  the  post,  and  to  share  the 
tent  with  you.  You  may,  if  you  will,  walk  about  the 
camp  with  him,  but  always  keeping  him  in  a  chain;  but 
if  you  do  so  it  will  be  at  your  peril,  for  if  he  gets  away 
your  life  will  answer  for  it." 

In  a  short  time  two  or  three  soldiers  broug*. ';  a  small 
tent  and  erected  it  close  by  where  the  dog  was  chained 
up.  Archie  unloosed  the  chain  from  the  post  round  which 
it  was  fastened,  and  led  Hector  to  the  tent,  the  dog 
keeping  close  by  his  side  and  wagging  his  tail  gravely,  as 
if  to  show  his  appreciation  of  the  change,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  men  to  whom  hitherto  he  had  been  a  terror. 
Some  heather  was  brought  for  a  bed,  and  a  supply  of 
food,  both  for  the  dog  and  his  keeper,  and  the  men  then 
left  the  two  friends  alone.  Hector  was  sitting  up  on  his 
haunches  gazing  affectionately  at  Archie,  his  tail  beating 
the  ground  with  slow  and  regular  strokes. 

"I  know  what  you  want  to  ask,  old  fellow,"  Archie 
said  to  him;  "why  I  don't  lead  you  at  once  to  your 
master?  Don't  you  be  impatient,  old  fellow,  and  you  shall 
see  him  ere  long;"  and  he  patted  the  hound's  head. 

Hector,  with  a  great  sigh  expressive  of  content  and 
satisfaction,  lay  down  on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  the 
couch  of  heather  on  which  Archie  threw  himself — his  nose 
between  his  forepaws,  clearly  e*  )ressing  that  he  considered 
his  troubles  were  over,  and  could  now  afford  to  wait  until 
in  due  time  he  should  be  taken  to  his  master.  That  night 
the  camp  slept  quietly,  for  Hector  was  sileni  For  the 
next  two  days  Archie  did  not  go  more  than  a  few  yards 
from  his  tent,  for  he  feared  that  he  might  meet  some 
one  who  would  recognize  him. 
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THE  HOUND  RESTORED. 

N  the  third  day  after  his  arrival  at  the  camp 
Archie  received  orders  to  prepare  to  start  with 
the  hound,  with  the  earl  and  a  large  party  of 
men-at-arms,  in  search  of  Bruce.  A  traitor  had 
just  come  in  and  told  them  where  Bruce  had 
slept  the  night  before.  Reluctantly  Archie  un- 
fastened the  chain  from  the  pole,  and  holding  the  end 
in  his  hand  went  round  with  Hector  to  the  front  of  the 
pavilion.  He  \\as  resolved  that  if  under  the  dog's  guid- 
ance the  party  came  close  up  with  Bruce,  he  would  kill 
the  dog  and  then  try  to  escape  by  fleetness  of  foot,  though 
of  this,  as  there  were  so  many  mounted  men  in  the  party, 
he  had  but  slight  hope.  Led  by  the  peasant  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hut,  which  was  five  miles  away  in  the  hills. 
On  reaching  it  Hector  at  once  became  greatly  excited. 
He  sniffed  here  and  there,  eagerly  hunted  up  and  down 
the  cottage,  then  made  a  circuit  round  it,  and  at  last,  with 
a  loud  deep  bay  he  started  off  with  his  nose  to  the  ground, 
pulling  so  hard  at  the  chain  that  Archie  had  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  with  him.  Pembroke  and  his  knights  rode  a 
little  behind,  followed  by  their  men-at-arms. 

"  I  pray  you,  Sir  Earl,"  Archie  said, "  keep  not  too  close 
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to  my  traces,  for  the  sound  of  the  horse's  hoofs,  and  the 
jingling  of  the  equipments  make  him  all  the  more  im- 
patient to  get  forward,  and  even  now  it  taxes  all  my 
strength  to  hold  him  in." 

The  earl  reined  back  his  horse  and  followed  at  a  dis- 
tance of  some  fifty  yards.  He  had  no  suspicion  whatever 
of  any  hidden  design  on  Archie's  part.  The  fact  that 
the  hound  had  recognized  him  had  appeared  to  him  a 
sure  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  tale,  and  Archie  had  put  on 
an  air  of  such  stupid  simplicity  that  the  earl  deemed 
him  to  have  but  imperfect  possession  of  his  wits.  More- 
over, in  any  case  he  could  overtake  him  in  case  he 
attempted  flight. 

Archie  proceeded  at  a  trot  behind  the  hound,  who  was 
with  difficulty  restrained  at  that  pace,  straining  eagerly 
on  the  chain  and  occasionally  sending  out  his  deep  bay. 
Archie  anxiously  regarded  the  country  through  which  he 
was  passing.  He  was  waiting  for  an  opportunity,  and 
was  determined,  whenever  they  passed  near  a  steep  hill- 
side unscaleable  by  horsemen,  he  would  stab  Hector  to 
the  heart  and  take  to  flight.  Presently  he  saw  a  man, 
whose  attire  showed  him  to  be  a  Highlander,  approaching 
at  a  run;  he  passed  close  by  Archie,  and  as  he  did  so 
stopped  suddenly,  exclaiming,  "Archibald  Forbes!"  and 
drawing  his  broadsword  sprang  at  him.  Archie,  Who  was 
unarmed  save  by  a  long  knife,  leapt  back.  In  the  man 
he  recognized  the  leader  of  the  MacDougall's  party,  who 
had  captured  him  near  Dunstaffhage.  The  conflict  would 
have  terminated  in  an  instant  had  not  Hector  intervened. 
Turning  round  with  a  deep  growl  the  great  hound  sprang 
full  at  the  throat  of  the  Highlander  as  with  uplifted 
sword  he  rushed  at  Archie.  The  impetus  of  the  spring 
threw  the  MacDougall  on  his  back,  with  the  fangs  of  the 
bound  fixed  in  his  throat.    Archie's  first  impulse  was  to 
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pull  the  dog  off,  the  second  thought  showed  him  that, 
were  the  man  to  survive  he  would  at  once  denounce  him. 
Accordingly,  though  he  appeared  to  tug  hard  at  Hector's 
chain,  he  in  reality  allowed  him  to  have  his  way.  Pem- 
broke and  his  knights  instantly  galloped  up.  As  they 
arrived  Hector  loosed  his  hold,  and  with  his  hair  bristly 
with  rage  prepared  to  attack  those  whom  he  regarded  as 
fresh  enemies. 

"  Hold  in  that  houml,"  Pembroke  shouted,  "or  he  will 
do  more  damage.  What  means  all  this?"  For  a  nnnute 
Archie  did  not  answer,  being  engaged  in  pacifying  Hector, 
who,  on  seeing  that  no  harm  was  intended,  strove  to 
return  to  his  first  foe. 

"It  means,"  Archie  said,  when  Hector  was  at  last 
pacitied,  "that  that  Highlander  came  the  other  day  to  our 
cottage  and  wanted  to  carry  off  a  cow  without  making 
payment  for  it.  I  withstood  him,  he  drew  his  sword,  but 
as  I  had  a  stout  cudgel  in  my  hand  I  hit  him  on  the 
wrist  ere  he  could  use  it,  and  well  nigh  broke  his  arm. 
So  he  made  off,  cursing  and  swearing,  and  vowing  that 
the  next  time  he  met  mo  he  would  have  my  life." 

"And  that  he  would  have  done,"  Pembroke  said,  "had 
it  not  been  for  Bruce's  dog,  who  has  turned  matters  the 
other  way.  He  is  dead  tissuredly.  It  is  John  of  Lome's 
henchman,  who  was  doubtless  on  his  way  with  a  message 
from  his  lord  to  me.  Could  not  the  fool  have  postponed 
his  grudge  till  he  had  delivered  it?  1  tell  you,  Scot,  you 
had  best  keep  out  of  the  MacDougalls'  way,  for  assuredly 
they  will  revenge  the  death  of  their  clansman  upon  you 
if  they  have  the  chance,  though  I  can  testify  that  the 
affair  was  none  of  your  seeking.  Now  let  us  continue 
our  way." 

"  I  doubt  me,  Sir  Earl,  whether  our  journey  ends  not 
here,"  Archie  said,  "seeing  that  these  hounds,  when  they 
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taste  blood,  seem  for  a  time  to  lose  their  fineness  of  scent; 
but  we  shall  see." 

Archie's  opinion  turned  out  correct.  Do  what  they 
would  they  could  not  induce  Hector  again  to  take  up  his 
master's  trail,  the  hound  again  and  again  returning  to  the 
spot  where  the  dead  Highlander  still  lay.  Pembroke  had 
the  body  carried  off;  but  the  hound  tugged  at  his  chain 
in  the  direction  in  which  it  had  gone,  and  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  remembrance  of  the  track  upon  which  he  was 
going.  At  last  Pembroke  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  it  was  useless  to  pursue  longer,  and,  full  of  disappoint- 
ment at  their  failure, the  party  returned  to  camp,  Pembroke 
saying:  "Our  chase  is  but  postponed.  We  are  sure  to  get 
tidings  of  Bruce's  hiding-place  in  a  day  or  two,  and  next 
time  we  will  have  the  hound  muzzled,  lest  any  hot-headed 
Highlander  should  again  interfere  to  mar  the  sport." 

It  was  some  days  before  further  tidings  were  ol^tained 
of  Bruce.  Archie  did  not  leave  his  tent  during  this  time, 
giving  as  a  reason  that  he  was  afraid  if  he  went  out  he 
should  meet  some  of  Lome's  men,  who  might  take  up  the 
quarrel  of  the  man  who  had  been  killed.  At  length, 
however,  another  traitor  came  in,  and  Pembroke  and  his 
party  set  out  as  before.  Hector  being  this  time  muzzled 
by  a  strap  round  his  jaw,  which  would  not  interfere  with 
his  scent,  but  would  prevent  him  from  widely  opening 
his  jaws. 

The  scent  of  Bruce  was  again  taken  up  at  a  lonely 
hut  in  the  hills.  The  country  was  far  more  broken 
and  rough  than  that  through  which  they  had  followed 
Bruce's  trail  on  the  preceding  occasion.  Aguin  Archie 
determined,  but  most  reluctantly,  that  he  would  slay  tlie 
noble  dog;  but  he  determined  to  postpone  the  deed  to  the 
latest  moment.  -Several  places  were  passed  where  he 
might  have  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape  after  stabbing 
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the  hound,  but  each  time  his  determination  failed  him. 
It  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  release  the  dog  and 
make  himself  up  the  hillside,  for  a  blood-hound's  pace 
when  on  the  track  is  not  rapid,  and  the  horsemen  could 
have  kept  up  with  Hector,  who  would  of  course  have 
continued  his  way  upon  the  trail  of  the  king.  Presently 
two  men  were  seen  in  the  distance;  they  had  evidently 
been  alarmed  by  the  bay  of  the  hound,  and  were  going  at 
full  speed.  A  shout  of  triumph  broke  from  the  pursuers, 
and  some  of  the  more  eager  would  have  set  spurs  to  their 
horses  and  passed  the  hound. 

"Rein  back,  rein  back,"  Pembroke  said;  "the  country 
is  wild  and  hilly  here,  and  Bruce  may  hide  himself  long 
before  you  can  overtake  him.  Keep  steadily  in  his  track 
till  he  gains  flatter  country,  where  we  can  keep  him  in 
sight,  then  we  shall  have  no  more  occasion  for  the  hound 
and  can  gallop  on  at  full  speed." 

Archie  observed,  with  satis*^  iction,  that  Bruce  was  mak- 
ing up  an  extremely  steep  hillside,  deeming  probn.'oiy  ihnt 
horsemen  would  be  unable  to  follow  him  here,  anri  that 
he  would  be  able  to  distance  pursuers  oii  foot.  Ten 
minutes  later  his  pursuers  had  reached  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  Pembroke  at  once  ordered  four  knights  and  ten 
men-at-arms  to  dismount. 

"Do  you,"  he  said,  "with  the  dog,  follow  hard  upon 
the  traces  of  Bruce.  When  you  reach  the  top  signal  to  us 
the  direction  in  which  he  has  gone.  Follow  ever  on  his 
track  without  stopping;  he  must  at  last  take  to  the  low 
country  again.  Some  of  my  men  shall  remain  here, 
others  a  mile  tavtber  on,  and  so  on  round  the  whole  foot 
of  the  hills.  Do  yoi,  v/hen  you  see  that,  thinking  he  has 
distanced  you,  which  he  may  well  do  being  more  lightly 
armed  and  fljiii^  fcr  Ivs  life,  he  mal-.es  for  the  low 
country  again,  « oHi  r  iiiyu  in  diliterent  directions  to  giv» 
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The  baying  of  the  dog  will  act  as  a  signal 
to  us." 

While  the  men  had  been  dismounting  and  Pembroke 
was  giving  his  orders  Archie  had  proceeded  up  the  hill 
with  the  hound.  The  path  was  exceedingly  steep  and 
difficult. 

"  Do  not  hurry,  sirrah,"  Pembroke  called;  "hold  in  your 
hound  till  the  others  join  you."  But  Archie  paid  no 
attention  to  the  shout,  but  kept  up  the  steep  path  at  the 
top  of  his  speed.  Shouts  and  threats  followed  him,  but 
he  paused  not  till  he  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent;  then 
he  unfastened  Hector's  collar,  and  the  dog,  relieved  from 
the  c^'^m  which  had  so  long  restrained  him,  bounded 
away  with  a  deep  bay  in  pursuit  of  his  master,  whose 
scent  was  now  strong  before  him.  As  Archie  looked  back, 
the  four  knights  and  their  followers,  in  single  file,  were, 
as  yet,  scarce  half-way  up  the  ascent.  Lying  round  were 
numbers  of  loose  boulders,  and  Archie  at  once  began  to 
roll  these  down  the  hillside.  They  went  but  slowly  at 
first,  but  F^-i  they  reached  the  steeper  portion  they  gathered 
spee(i,  and  taking  great  bounds  crashed  down  the  hillside. 
As  these  formidable  missiles  burst  down  from  above  the 
knights  paused. 

"On!"  Pembroke  shouted  from  below;  "the  Scot  is  a 
traitor,  and  he  and  the  hound  will  escape  if  you  seize  him 
not."  Again  the  party  hurried  up  the  hill.  Three  of 
them  were  struck  down  by  the  rocks,  and  the  speed  of  all 
was  impeded  by  the  pauses  made  to  avoid  the  great 
boulders  which  bounded  down  towards  them.  When 
they  were  within  a  few  yards  of  the  top  Archie  turned 
and  bounded  off  at  full  speed.  He  had  no  fear  of  being 
himself  overtaken.  Lightly  clad  and  unarmed,  the  knights 
and  men-at-arms,  who  were  all  in  full  arnu>ur,  and  who 
were  already  breathed  with  the  exertions  they  had  madSr 
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would  have  no  chance  of  overtaking  him;  indeed  he  could 
safely  have  fled  at  once  when  he  loosed  Hector,  but  he  had 
stopped  to  delay  the  ascent  of  his  pursuers  solely  to  give 
the  hound  as  long  a  start  as  possible.  He  himself  could  have 
kept  up  with  the  h  jund;  the  men-at-arms  could  assuredly 
not  do  so,  but  in  y  might  for  a  long  time  keep  him  in 
sight,  and  his  baying  would  afterwards  indicate  the  line 
the  king  was  taking,  and  Bruce  might  yet  be  cut  off  by 
the  mounted  men.  The  delay  which  his  bombardment  had 
caused  had  given  a  long  start  to  the  hound,  for  it  was  more 
than  five  minutes  from  the  time  when  it  had  been  loosed 
before  the  pursuers  gained  the  crest  of  the  hill.  Archie, 
in  hip  flight,  took  a  different  line  to  that  which  the  dog 
had  followed.  Hector  was  already  out  of  sight,  and 
although  his  deep  baying  might  for  a  time  afford  an 
index  to  his  direction  this  would  soon  cease  to  act  as  a 
guide,  as  the  animal  would  rapidly  increase  his  distance 
from  his  pursuers,  and  would,  when  he  had  overtaken  the 
king,  cease  to  emit  his  v  irning  note.  The  pursuers, 
after  a  moment's  pause  for  consultation  on  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  followed  the  line  taken  by  the  hound. 

The  men-at-arms  paused  to  throw  aside  their  defensive 
armour,  breast,  back,  and  leg  pieces,  and  the  knights 
relieved  themselves  of  some  of  their  iron  gear;  but  the 
delay,  short  as  it  was,  caused  by  the  unbuckling  of 
straps  and  unlacing  of  helms,  increased  the  distance 
which  already  existed  between  them  and  the  hound, 
whose  deep  notes,  occasionally  raised,  grew  fainter  and 
fainter.  In  a  few  minutes  it  ceased  altogether,  and  Archie 
judged  that  the  hound  had  overtaken  his  master,  who,  on 
seeing  the  animal  approaching  alone,  would  naturally 
have  checked  his  flight.  Archie  himself  was  now  far  away 
from  the  men-at-arms,  and  after  proceeding  until  be- 
yond all  reach  of  pursuit,  slackened  his  pace,  and  break- 
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ing  into  a  walk  continued  his  course  some  miles  across 
the  hills  until  he  reached  a  lonely  cottage  where  he  was 
kindly  received,  and  remained  until  next  day. 

The  following  morning  he  set  out  and  journeyed  to  the 
spot  where,  on  leaving  his  retainers  more  than  a  week 
before,  he  had  ordered  them  to  await  his  coming.  It  was 
another  week  before  he  obtained  such  news  as  enabled 
him  again  to  join  the  king,  who  was  staying  at  a  wood- 
cutter's hut  in  Selkirk  Forest.  Hector  came  out  with  a 
deep  bark  of  welcome. 

"  Well,  Sir  Archie,"  the  king  said,  following  his  dog  to 
the  door,  "  and  how  has  it  fared  with  you  since  we  last 
parted  a  fortnight  since?  I  have  been  hotly  chased,  and 
thought  I  should  have  been  taken;  but,  thanks  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  fellow  who  led  my  hound,  Hector  some- 
how slipped  his  collar  and  joined  me,  and  I  was  able  to 
shake  off  my  pursuers,  so  that  danger  is  over,  and  without 
sacrificing  the  life  of  my  good  dog." 

Archie  smiled.  "  Perchance,  sir,  it  was  not  from  any 
clumsiness  that  the  hound  got  free,  but  that  he  was  loosed 
by  some  friendly  hand." 

"It  may  be  so,"  the  king  replied;  "but  they  would 
scarcely  have  intrusted  him  to  a  hand  friendly  to  me. 
Nor  would  his  leader,  even  if  so  disposed,  have  ventured 
to  slip  the  hound,  seeing  that  the  horsemen  must  have 
been  close  by  at  the  time,  and  that  such  a  deed  would 
cost  him  his  life.  It  was  only  because  Hector  got  away, 
when  the  horsemen  were  unable  to  follow  him,  that  he 
escaped,  seeing  that,  good  dog  as  he  is,  speed  is  not  his 
strong  point,  and  that  horsemen  could  easily  gallop 
alongside  of  him  even  were  he  free.  What  are  you 
smiling  at.  Sir  Archie?  The  hound  and  you  seem  on 
wondrous  friendly  terms;"  for  Hector  was  now  standing 
up  with  his  great  paws  on  Archie's  shoulder. 
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"  So  we  should  be,  sire,  seeing  that  for  eight  days  we 
have  shared  bed  and  buanl." 

"Ah!  ia  it  so/"  Bruce  exclaimed.  "Was  it  you,  then, 
that  loosed  the  hound/" 

"It  waij,  sir,"  Archie  replied;  "and  this  is  the  history 
of  it;  and  you  will  see  that  if  I  have  done  you  and 
Hector  a  service  in  bringing  you  together  again  the 
hound  has  repaid  it  by  saving  my  life." 

Entering  the  hut,  Archie  sat  down  and  related  all  that 
had  happened,  to  the  king. 

"  You  have  done  me  great  service.  Sir  Archiu,"  Bruce 
said  when  he  concluded  his  tale,  "for  assuredly  the 
hound  would  have  wrought  my  ruin  had  he  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  English.  This  is  another  of  the  long 
list  of  services  you  have  rendered  me.  Some  day,  when 
I  come  to  my  own,  you  will  lintl  that  1  am  not  ungrateful." 

The  feats  which  have  been  related  of  Bruce,  an«l  other 
personal  adventures  in  which  he  distinguished  himself, 
won  the  hearts  of  great  numlors  of  the  Scotch  people. 
They  recognized  now  that  they  had  in  him  a  champion 
as  doughty  and  as  valiant  as  Wallace  himself.  The  ex- 
ploits of  the  king  tilled  their  imaginations,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  continued  the  struggle  after  the  capture  of 
the  ladies  of  his  family  and  the  cruel  execution  of  his 
brothers  and  so  many  of  his  adherents,  convinced  them 
that  he  would  never  desist  until  he  was  dead  or  a  con- 
queror. Once  persuaded  of  this,  laiger  numbers  gathered 
round  his  banner,  and  his  fortunes  henceforth  began 
steadily  to  rise. 

Lord  Clitibrd  had  rebuilt  Douglas  Castle,  making  it 
larger  and  stronger  than  before,  and  had  committed  it  to 
the  charge  of  Captain  Thirlwall,  with  a  strong  garrison. 
Douglas  took  a  number  of  his  retainers,  who  had  now 
joined  him  in  the  field,  and  some  of  these,  dressing  them- 
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telvos  as  drovora  and  concealing  thuir  arniH,  drove  a  herd 
of  cattle  within  sight  of  the  castlu  towards  an  am- 
buscadu  in  which  Douglas  and  the  others  were  lying  in 
anibuNh.  The  garrison,  suehig  what  they  believed  a 
valuable  prize  within  their  grasp,  sallied  out  to  seize  the 
cattle.  When  they  reached  the  ambuscade  the  Scots 
sprang  out  upon  them,  and  Thirlwall  and  the  greater 
portion  of  his  men  were  slain.  Douglas  then  took 
and  destroyed  the  castle  and  marched  away.  Cliflbrd 
again  rebuilt  it  more  strongly  than  before,  and  placed  it 
in  charge  of  Sir  John  Walton.  It  might  have  been 
thought  that  after  the  disasters  which  had  befallen  the 
garrison  they  would  not  have  suil'ereil  themselves  to  be 
again  entrapped.  Douglas,  however,  ordered  a  number 
of  his  men  to  ride  past  within  sight  of  the  castle  with 
sacks  upon  their  horses,  apparently  filled  with  grain,  but 
ill  reality  with  grass,  as  if  they  wore  countrymen  on 
their  way  to  the  neighbouring  market  town,  while  once 
moie  he  and  his  followers  placed  themselves  in  am- 
bush. 

Headed  by  their  captain,  the  garrison  poured  out  from 
the  castle,  and  followed  the  apparent  counti'ymen  until 
they  had  passed  the  ambush  where  Douglas  was  lying. 
Then  the  drovers  threw  ott*  their  disguises  and  attacked 
them,  while  Douglas  fell  upon  their  rear,  and  Walton 
and  his  companions  were  all  slain.  The  castle  was  then 
attacked,  and  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  being  cowed 
by  the  fate  which  had  befallen  their  leader  and  com- 
rades, made  but  a  poor  defence.  The  castle  wa'  taken, 
and  was  again  d(\stroyed  by  its  lord,  the  walls  being,  as 
far  as  possible,  overthrown. 

Shortly  after  the  daring  adventures  of  Bruce  had  begun 
to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  country  Archie  Forbes  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  larger  following  than  before. 
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Foreseeing  that  the  war  must  be  a  long  one  he  had 
called  upon  his  tenants  and  retainers  to  furnish  him  only 
with  a  force  one-third  of  that  of  their  total  strength. 
Thus  he  was  able  to  maintain  sixty  men  always  in  the 
field — all  the  older  men  on  the  estate  being  exempted 
from  service  unless  summoned  to  defend  the  castle. 

One  day  when  he  was  in  the  forest  of  Selkirk  with 
the  king  a  body  of  fifty  men  were  seen  approaching. 
Their  leader  inquired  for  Sir  Archibald  Forbes,  and  pre- 
sently a-^proached  him  as  he  was  talking  to  the  king. 

"  Sir  Archibald  Forbes,"  he  said,  "  I  am.  bidden  by  my 
mistress,  the  lady  Mary  Kerr,  to  bring  those,  a  portion  of 
the  retainers  of  her  estates  in  Ayrshire,  and  to  place  them 
in  your  hands  to  lead  and  govern." 

"In  my  hands!"  Archie  exclaimed  in  astonishment. 
"  The  Kerrs  are  all  on  the  English  side,  and  I  am  their 
greatest  enemy.  It  were  strange,  indeed,  were  one  of 
them  to  choose  me  to  lead  their  retainers  in  the  cause  of 
Scotland." 

"  Our  young  lord  Sir  Allan  was  slain  at  Methven,"  the 
man  said,  "  and  the  lady  Mary  is  now  our  lady  and  mis- 
tress. She  sent  to  us  months  ago  to  say  that  she  willed 
not  that  any  of  her  retainers  should  any  longer  take  part 
in  the  struggle,  and  all  who  were  in  the  field  were  sum- 
moned home.  Then  we  heard  that  no  hindrance  would 
be  offered  by  her  should  any  wish  to  join  the  Bruce;  and 
now  she  has  sent  by  a  messenger  a  letter  under  her  hand 
ordering  that  a  troop  of  fifty  men  shall  be  raised  to  join 
the  king,  and  that  it  shall  fight  under  the  leading  and 
order  of  Sir  Archibald  Forbes." 

"  I  had  not  heard  that  Sir  Allan  had  fallen,"  Archie 
said  to  the  king  as  they  walked  apart  from  the  place 
where  the  man  was  standing;  "and  in  truth  I  had  for- 
gotten that  he  even  had  a  sister.    She  must  have  been 
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a  child  when  I  was  a  boy  at  Glen  Cairn,  and  could  have 
been  but  seldom  at  the  castle — which,  indeed,  was  no  fit 
abode  for  so  young  a  girl,  seeing  that  Sir  John's  wife  had 
died  some  years  before  I  left  Glen  Cairn.  Perhaps  she  was 
with  her  mother's  relations.  I  have  heard  that  Sir  John 
Kerr  married  a  relation  of  the  Comyns  of  Badenoch. 
'Tis  strange  if,  being  of  such  bad  blood  on  both  sides, 
sho  should  have  grown  up  a  true  Scotchwoman — still 
more  strange  she  should  send  her  vassals  to  fight  under 
the  banner  of  one  whom  she  must  regard  as  the  unlawful 
holder  of  her  father's  lands  of  AberfiUy." 

"  Think  you.  Sir  Archie,"  the  king  said,  "  that  this  is 
a  stratagem,  and  that  these  men  have  really  come  with  a 
design  to  seize  upon  you  and  slay  you,  or  to  turn  traitors 
in  the  first  battle? " 

Archie  was  silent.  "Treachery  has  been  so  much  at 
work,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  "that  it  were  rash  to  say 
that  this  may  not  be  a  traitorous  device;  but  it  were 
hard  to  think  that  a  girl — even  a  Kerr — would  lend  her- 
self to  it." 

"  There  are  bad  women  as  well  as  bad  men,"  the  king 
said:  "and  if  a  woman  thinks  she  has  grievances  she 
will  often  stick  at  nothing  to  obtain  revenge." 

"  It  is  a  well-appointed  troop,"  Archie  said  looking  at 
the  men,  who  were  drawn  up  in  order,  "  and  not  to  be 
despised.  Their  leader  looks  an  honest  fellow;  and  if  the 
lady  means  honestly  it  were  churlish  indeed,  to  refuse 
her  aid  when  she  ventures  to  break  with  her  family  and 
to  declare  for  Scotland.  No;  methinks  that,  with  your 
permission,  I  will  run  the  risk,  such  as  it  may  be,  and 
will  join  this  band  with  my  own.  I  will  keep  a  sharp 
watch  over  them  at  the  first  fight,  and  will  see  that  they 
are  so  placed  that,  should  they  mean  treachery,  they  shall 
have  but  small  opportunity  of  doing  harm." 
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THE  CONVENT  OF  ST.  KENNETH. 

RUCE,  as  the  result  of  his  successes,  was  now 
able  to  leave  his  fastnesses  and  establish  him- 
self in  the  districts  of  Carrick,  Kyle,  and  Cun- 
ningham. Pembroke  had  established  himself 
at  Bothwell  Castle,  and  sent  a  challenge  to 
Bruce  to  meet  him  with  his  force  at  Loudon 
Hill.  Although  his  previous  experience  of  such  chal- 
lenges was  unfortunate,  Bruce  accepted  the  offer.  He 
had  learned  much  since  the  battle  of  Methven,  and  was 
not  likely  again  to  be  caught  asleep;  on  the  9th  of  May 
he  assembled  his  forces  at  Loudon  HilL 

It  was  but  a  small  following.  Douglas  had  brought 
100  men  from  Douglasdale,  and  Archie  Forbes  had  as  many 
under  his  banner.  Bruce's  own  vassals  had  gathered  200 
strong,  and  as  many  more  of  the  country  people  had 
joined;  but  in  all,  the  Scotch  force  did  not  exceed  GOO 
men,  almost  entirely  on  foot  and  armed  with  spears. 
Bruce  at  once  reconnoitred  the  ground  to  discover  a  spot 
where  his  little  force  might  best  withstand  the  shock  of 
Pembroke's  chivalry.  He  found  that  at  one  place  near  the 
hill  the  road  crossed  a  level  meadow  with  deep  morasses 
on  either  side.  He  strengthened  the  position  with  trenches, 
and  calmly  awaited  the  approach  of  his  enemy. 
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Upon  the  following  day  Pembroke's  army  was  seen 
approaching,  numbering  3000  knights  and  mounted  men- 
at-arms,  all  in  complete  armour.  They  were  formed  in 
two  divisiona  The  battle  was  almost  a  repetition  of  that 
which  had  been  fought  by  Wallace  near  the  same  spot. 
The  English  chivalry  levelled  their  spears  and  charged 
with  proud  confidence  of  their  ability  to  sweep  away  the 
rabble  of  spearmen  in  front  of  them.  Their  flanks  be- 
came entangled  in  the  morasses;  their  centre  tried  in  vain 
to  break  through  the  hedge  of  Scottish  spears,  and  when 
they  were  in  confusion,  the  king,  his  brother  Edward, 
Douglas,  Archie  Forbes,  and  some  twenty  other  mounted 
men  dashed  through  a  gap  in  the  spearmei'  and  fell  upon 
them.  The  second  division,  seeing  the  first  broken  and 
in  confusion,  turned  and  took  to  flight  at  once,  and  Pem- 
broke and  his  attendants  rode,  without  drawing  rein,  to 
Bothwell  Castle. 

A  few  days  later  Bruce  encountered  and  defeated 
Ralph  de  Monthermer,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  compelled 
him  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  Castle  of  Ayr. 

Archie  Forbes  was  not  present  at  the  second  battle,  for 
upon  the  morning  after  the  fight  at  Loudon  Hill  he  was 
aroused  by  his  servant  entering  his  tent. 

"A  messenger  has  just  brought  this,"  he  said,  handing 
him  a  small  packet.  "  He  bids  me  tell  you  that  the 
sender  is  a  prisoner  in  the  convent  of  St.  Kenneth,  on  Loch 
Leven,  and  prays  your  aid." 

Archie  opened  the  packet  and  found  within  it  the  ring 
he  had  given  to  Marjory  at  Dunstaflhage.  Without  a 
moment's  delay  he  hurried  to  the  king  and  begged  per- 
mission to  leave  him  for  a  short  time  on  urgent  business, 
taking  with  him  twenty  of  his  retainers. 

"  What  is  your  urgent  business,  Sir  Archie?"  the  king 
asked.    "A  lady  is  in  the  case,  I  w^arrant  me.    Whenever 
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a  young  knight  has  urgent  business,  be  sure  that  a  lady 
is  in  question.  Now  mind,  Sir  Archie,  I  have,  as  I  have 
told  you,  set  my  heart  upon  marrying  you  to  Mistress 
Mary  Kerr,  and  so  at  once  putting  an  end  to  a  long  feud 
and  doubling  your  possessions.  Her  retainers  fought  well 
yesterday,  and  the  least  I  can  do  to  reward  so  splendid 
a  damsel  Is  to  bestow  upon  her  the  hand  of  my  bravest 
knight." 

"  I  fear,  sire,"  Archie  said  laughing,  "  that  she  must  be 
content  with  another.  There  are  plenty  who  will  deem 
themselves  well  paid  for  their -services  in  your  cause  by 
the  gift  of  the  hand  of  so  rich  an  heiress.  But  I  must 
fain  be  excused;  for  as  I  told  you,  sire,  when  we  were 
together  in  Rathlin  Island,  my  heart  was  otherwise 
bestowed." 

"What!  to  the  niece  of  that  malignant  enemy  of  mine, 
Alexander  of  Lome?"  the  king  said  laughing.  "Her 
friends  would  rather  see  you  on  the  gibbet  than  at  the 
altar." 

"  I  care  nought  for  her  friends,"  Archie  said,  **  if  I  can 
get  herself.  My  own  lands  are  wide  enough,  and  I  need 
no  dowry  with  my  wife." 

"  I  see  you  are  hopeless,"  the  king  replied.  "Well,  go, 
Archie;  but  whatever  be  your  errand,  beware  of  the 
Lomes.  Remember  I  have  scarce  begun  to  win  Scotland 
yet,  and  cannot  spare  you." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Archie,  with  twenty  picked 
men,  took  his  way  northward.  Avoiding  all  towns  and  fre- 
quented roads,  Archie  marched  rapidly  north  to  the  point 
of  Renfrew  and  crossed  the  Firth  of  Clyde  by  boat;  then 
he  kept  north  round  the  head  of  Loch  Fyne,  and  avoiding 
Dalmally  skirted  the  head  of  Loch  Etive  and  the  slopes 
of  Ben  Nevis,  and  so  came  down  on  Loch  Leven. 

The  convent  stood  at  the  extremity  of  a  promontory 
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jutting  into  the  lake.  The  neck  was  very  narrow,  and 
across  it  were  strong  walls,  with  a  gate  and  flanking 
towers.  Between  this  wall  and  the  convent  was  the 
garden  where  the  inmates  walked  and  enjoyed  the  air 
free  from  the  sight  of  men,  save,  indeed,  of  fishers  who 
might  be  passing  in  their  boats. 

Outside  the  wall,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  stood  a  large 
village;  and  here  a  strong  body  of  the  retainers  of  the 
convent  were  always  on  guard,  for  at  St.  Kenneth  were 
many  of  the  daughters  of  Scotch  nobles,  sent  there  either 
to  be  out  of  the  way  during  the  troubles  or  to  be  edu- 
cated by  the  nuns.  Although  the  terrors  of  sacrilege  and 
the  ban  of  the  church  might  well  deter  any  from  laying 
hands  upon  the  convent,  yet  even  in  those  days  of  super- 
stition some  were  found  so  fierce  and  irreverent  as  to 
dare  even  the  anger  of  the  church  to  carry  out  their 
wishes;  and  the  possession  of  some  of  these  heiresses 
might  well  enable  them  to  make  good  terms  for  them- 
selves both  with  the  church  and  the  relations  of  their 
captives.  Therefore  a  number  of  the  retainers  were 
always  under  arms,  a  guard  was  placed  on  the  gate,  and 
look-outs  on  the  flanking  towers — their  duty  being  not 
only  to  watch  the  land  side,  but  to  shout  orders  to  keep 
at  a  distance  to  any  fisherman  who  might  approach  too 
closely  to  the  promontory. 

Archie  left  his  party  in  the  forest  under  the  command 
of  William  Orr.  He  dressed  himself  as  a  mountaineer, 
and,  accompanied  by  Cluny  Campbell,  and  carrying  a 
buck  which  they  had  shot  in  the  forest,  went  boldly 
down  into  the  village.  He  soon  got  into  conversation 
with  an  old  fisherman,  and  oflered  to  exchange  the  deer 
for  dried  fish.  The  bargain  was  quickly  struck,  and  then 
Archie  said: 

"  I  have  never  been  out  on  the  lake,  and  would  fain 
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have  a  view  of  the  convent  from  the  water.  Will  you 
take  me  and  my  brother  out  for  a  row?" 

The  fisherman,  who  had  made  a  good  bargain,  at  once 
assented,  and  rowed  Archie  and  Cluny  far  out  into  the 
laka 

As  they  passed  along  at  some  distance  Archie  saw  that 
the  shore  was  in  several  places  smooth  and  shelving,  and 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  efl'ecting  a  landing. 
He  saw  also  that  there  were  many  clumps  of  trees  and 
shrubs  in  the  garden. 

"And  do  the  nuns  and  the  ladies  at  the  convent  often 
walk  there?"  he  asked  the  fisherman. 

"Oh  yes,"  he  answered;  "of  an  evening  as  I  come  back 
fiom  fishing  I  can  see  numbers  of  them  walking  there. 
When  the  vesper-bell  rings  they  all  go  in.  That  is  the 
chapel  adjoining  the  convent  on  this  side." 

"  It  is  a  strong  building,"  Archie  said  as  when  past  the 
end  of  the  promontory  they  obtained  a  full  view  of  it 
"  It  is  more  like  a  castle  than  a  convent." 

"It  had  need  be  strong,"  the  old  man  said;  "for  some 
of  the  richest  heiresses  in  Scotland  are  shut  up  there. 
On  the  land  side  I  believe  there  are  no  windows  on  the 
lower  storey,  and  the  door  is  said  to  be  of  solid  iron. 
The  windows  on  that  side  are  all  strongly  barred;  and 
he  would  have  hard  work,  indeed,  who  wanted  by  force  or 
stratagem  to  steal  one  of  the  pretty  birds  out  of  that  cage." 

Archie  had  no  idea  of  using  force;  and  although  he 
had  been  to  some  extent  concerned  in  the  breach  of 
sanctuary  at  Dumfries,  he  would  have  shrunk  from  the 
idea  of  violating  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Kenneth.  But  to 
his  mind  there  was  no  breach  whatever  of  that  sanctuary 
in  aiding  one  kept  there  against  her  will  to  make  her 
escape.  Having  ascertained  all  that  he  wished  to  know, 
he  bade  the  boatman  return  to  shore. 
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" Keep  a  look-out  for  me"  he  said,  " for  I  may  return 
in  a  few  days  with  another  buck,  and  may  bring  a  com* 
rade  or  l/fo  with  me  who  would  like  an  afternoon's  fish- 
ing  on  the  lake.  I  suppose  you  could  lend  me  your  boat 
and  nets?" 

"Assuredly,"  the  fisherman  replied.  "You  will  not 
mind  taking  into  consideration  the  hire  of  the  boat  in 
agreeing  for  the  weight  of  fish  to  be  given  for  the  stag?" 

Archie  nodded,  secretly  amused  at  the  old  man's  covet- 
ousness,  for  he  knew  that  the  weight  of  fish  he  had  given 
him  for  the  stag  which  he  had  brought  down  was  not  one- 
fourth  the  value  of  the  meat. 

He  then  returned  with  Cluny  to  the  band.  Some  time 
before  daybreak  he  came  down  to  the  place  again,  and, 
entering  the  water  quietly,  at  a  distance  from  the  pro- 
montory, swam  noiselessly  out,  and  landed  at  the  garden, 
and  there  concealed  himself  in  a  clump  of  bushes. 

Daylight  came.  An  hour  later  some  of  the  nuns  of  the 
second  order,  who  belonged  to  poor  families  and  acted  as 
servants  in  the  convent,  came  out  into  the  garden,  and 
busied  themselves  with  the  cultivation  of  the  flowers, 
vegetables,  and  herbs.  Not  till  the  afternoon  did  any  of 
the  other  inmates  appear;  but  at  about  four  o'clock  the 
great  door  of  the  convent  opened,  and  a  number  of 
women  and  girls  streamed  out.  The  former  were  all  in 
nuns'  attire,  as  were  a  few  of  the  latter,  but  their  garb 
was  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  elder  sisters; 
these  were  the  novices.  The  greater  number,  however, 
of  the  girls  were  dressed  in  ordinary  attire,  and  were 
the  pupils  of  the  convent.  While  the  nuns  walked 
quietly  up  and  down  or  sat  on  benches  and  read,  the 
pupils  scattered  in  groups  laughing  and  talking  merrily 
together.  Among  these  Archie  looked  eagerly  for  Mar- 
jory.   He  felt  sure  that  her  imprisonment  could  be  deteu- 
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tion  only,  and  not  rigorous  seclusion.  Presently  he  espied 
her.  She  was  walking  with  two  of  the  nuns  and  three 
or  four  of  the  elder  residents  at  the  convent,  for  many 
of  these  were  past  the  age  of  pupildom,  and  were  there 
simply  as  a  safe  place  of  refuge  during  troublous  times. 
The  conversation  appeared  to  be  an  animated  one.  It 
was  not  for  some  time  that  the  group  passed  within 
hearing  of  Archie's  place  of  concealment.  Then  Ai'chie 
heard  the  voice  of  one  of  the  nuns  raised  in  anger: 

"  It  is  monstrous  what  you  say,  and  it  is  presumptuous 
and  wicked  for  a  young  girl  of  eighteen  to  form  opinions 
for  herself.  What  should  we  come  to  if  every  young 
woman  were  to  venture  to  think  and  judge  for  herself? 
Discord  and  disorder  would  be  \7r0ught  in  every  family. 
All  your  relations  and  friends  are  opposed  to  this  sacri- 
legious murderer,  Robert  Bruce.  The  church  has  solemnly 
banned  him,  and  yet  you  venture  to  uphold  his  cause." 

"But  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,"  Marjory  said,  "and 
many  other  good  prelates  of  our  church  side  with  him, 
and  surely  they  must  be  good  judges  whether  his  sins  are 
unpardonable." 

"  Do  not  argue  with  me,"  the  sister  said  angrily.  "  I 
tell  you  this  obstinacy  will  be  permitted  no  longer.  Had 
it  not  been  that  Alexander  of  Lome  begged  that  we 
would  not  be  harsh  with  you,  steps  would  long  since  hjj,ve 
been  taken  to  bring  you  to  reason;  but  we  can  no  lonj/er 
permit  this  advocacy  of  rebellion,  and  the  last  unmaidenly 
step  which  you  took  of  setting  at  defiance  your  friends 
and  relatives,  and  even  of  sending  messages  hence,  must 
be  punished.  The  abbess  bade  me  reason  with  you  and 
try  and  turn  your  obstinate  will.  Your  cousins  of 
Badenoch  here  have  appealed  to  you  in  vain.  This  can 
no  longer  be  tolerated.  The  lady  abbess  bids  me  tell  you 
that  she  gives  you  three  days  to  renounce  the  rebel 
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opinions  you  have  so  frowardly  held,  and  to  accept  the 
husband  whom  your  uncle  and  guarc/ian  has  chosen  for 
you,  your  cousin  John  of  Lome,  his  son.  During  that 
time  none  will  speak  to  you.  If  at  the  end  of  three  days 
you  are  still  contumacious  you  will  be  confined  to  your 
cell  on  bread  and  water  until  better  thoughts  come  to 
you. 

While  ^'le  conversation  had  been  going  on,  the  little 
group  haa  halted  near  the  bushes,  and  they  now  turned 
away,  leaving  Marjory  standing  by  herself.  The  girl  sat 
down  on  a  bench  close  to  where  she  had  been  standing, 
exclaiming  to  herself  as  she  did  so,  "  They  may  shut  me 
up  as  a  prisoner  for  life,  but  I  will  never  consent  to  take 
Hides  against  the  cause  of  Scotland  or  to  marry  John  of 
Lome.  Oh!  who  is  there?'*  she  exclaimed,  starting  sud- 
denly to  her  feet  as  a  man's  voice  behind  her  said: 

"Quite  right,  Mistress  Marjory,  well  and  bravely  re- 
solved; but  pray  sit  down  again,  and  assume  an  attitude 
of  indifference." 

"Who  is  it  that  ipeaks?"  the  girl  asked  in  a  tremu- 
lous voice,  resuming  her  seat. 

"  It  is  your  true  knight,  lady,  Archibald  Forbes,  who 
has  come  to  rescue  you  from  this  captivity." 

"But  how  can  you  rescue  me?"  the  girl  asked  after  a 
long  pause.  **  Do  you  know  the  consequences  if  you  are 
found  here  within  the  bounds  of  the  convent?" 

"I  care  nothing  for  the  consequences,"  Archie  said. 
*  I  have  in  the  woods  twenty  stout  followers.  I  propose 
to-morrow  to  be  with  three  of  them  on  the  lake  a-fishing. 
If  you,  when  the  bell  rings  for  your  return  in  the  even- 
ing, vdll  enter  that  little  copse  by  the  side  of  the  lake, 
and  will  show  yourself  at  the  water's  edge,  we  will  row 
straight  in  and  take  you  off  long  ere  the  guards  can 
come  hither  to  hinder  us.     The  lake  is  narrow,  and  we 
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can  reach  the  other  side  before  any  boat  can  overtake 
us.  There  my  followers  will  be  awaiting  us,  and  we  can 
escort  you  to  a  place  of  safety.  It  is  fortunate  that 
you  are  ordered  to  be  apart  from  the  rest;  none  therefore 
will  mark  you  as  you  linger  behind  when  the  bell  rings 
for  vespers." 

Marjory  was  silent  for  some'tima 

"But,  Sir  Knight,"  she  said,  "  whither  am  I  to  go?  for 
of  all  my  friends  not  one,  save  the  good  priest,  but  is 
leagued  against  me." 

"  I  can  take  you  either  to  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  who 
is  a  friend  of  the  Bruce  and  whom  I  know  well — he 
will,  I  am  sure,  take  charge  of  you — or,  if  you  will,  lady, 
I  can  place  you  with  my  mother,  who  will  receive  you  as 
a  daughter." 

"But  what,"  the  girl  said  hesitatingly,  "will  people 
say  at  my  running  away  from  a  convent  with  a  young 
knight?" 

"Let  them  say  what  they  will,"  Archie  said.  "All 
good  Scots,  when  they  know  that  you  have  been  in  prison 
here  solely  from  the  love  of  your  country,  will  applaud 
the  deed;  and  should  you  prefer  it,  the  king  will,  I  know, 
place  you  in  charge  of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  nobles  who 
adheres  to  him,  and  will  give  you  his  protection  and  coun- 
tenance. Think,  lady,  if  you  do  not  take  this  opportunity 
of  gaining  your  freedom,  it  may  never  occur  again,  for  if 
you  are  once  shut  up  in  your  cell,  as  I  heard  threatened, 
nothing  save  an  attack  by  force  of  arms,  which  would  be 
sheer  sacrilege,  can  rescue  you  from  it  Surely,"  he  urged, 
as  the  girl  still  remained  silent,  "  you  can  trust  yourself 
with  me.  Do  I  not  owe  my  life  to  you?  and  I  swear 
that  so  long  as  you  remain  in  my  charge  I  will  treat  you 
as  my  sister  in  all  honour  and  respect" 

For  some  minutes  the  girl  made  no  answer.    At  length 
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■he  said,  standing  up,  and  half  turning  towards  the 
bushes: 

"  I  will  trust  you,  Sir  Archie.  I  know  you  to  be  a 
brave  and  honourable  knight,  and  I  will  trust  you.  I 
know  'tis  a  strange  step  to  take,  and  the  world  will  blame 
me;  but  what  can  I  do?  If  I  refuse  your  offer  I  shall  be 
kept  a  prisoner  here  until  I  consent  to  marry  John  of 
Lome,  whom  I  hate,  for  he  is  as  rough  and  cruel  as  his 
father,  without  the  kindness  of  heart,  which,  save  in  his 
angry  moments,  the  latter  has  ever  had  towards  me.  All 
my  relations  are  against  me,  and  struggle  against  my  fate 
as  I  may,  I  must  in  the  end  bend  to  their  will  if  I  remain 
here.  'Tis  a  hard  choice  to  make;  but  what  can  I  do? 
Yes,  I  will  trust  to  your  honour;  and  may  Qod  and  all 
the  saints  punish  you  if  you  are  false  to  the  trust!  To- 
morrow evening,  as  the  vespers  are  chiming,  I  will  be  at 
the  water's  edge,  behind  yonder  clump  of  bushes." 

Then,  with  head  bent  down  and  slow  steps,  Marjory 
returned  to  the  convent,  none  addressing  her  as  she  passed 
through  the  groups  of  her  companions,  the  order  that  she 
was  to  be  shut  out  from  the  rest  having  been  already 
issued.  Archie  remained  in  his  place  of  concealment  until 
the  gardens  were  deserted  and  night  had  fallen.  Then  he 
left  his  hiding-place,  and,  entering  the  lake,  swam  quietly 
away,  and  landed  far  beyond  the  village.  An  hour's  walk 
brought  him  to  the  encampment  of  his  comrades. 

At  daybreak  next  morning  the  ban^,  under  the  com- 
mand of  William  Orr,  started  for  their  long  march  round 
the  head  of  the  lake  to  the  position  which  they  were  to 
take  up  on  the  opposite  side  facing  the  convent,  Archie 
choosing  three  of  the  number  most  accustomed  to  the 
handling  of  oars  to  remain  with  him.  With  these  he  set 
out  on  a  hunt  as  soon  as  the  main  body  had  left,  and 
by  mid-day  had  succeeded  in  killing  a  stag.    With  this 
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swung  on  a  pole  carried  by  his  followers  Archie  proceeded 
to  the  village.  He  speedily  found  the  fisherman  with 
whom  he  had  before  bargained. 

"I  did  not  expect  you  back  again  so  soon,"  the  old 
man  said. 

"  We  killed  a  buck  this  morning,"  Archie  said  care- 
lessly, "  and  my  friends  thought  that  the  afternoon  wbuld 
be  fine  for  fishing." 

"  You  can  try  if  you  like,"  the  fisherman  said,  "  but  I 
fear  that  you  will  have  but  little  sport.  The  day  is  too 
bright  and  clear,  and  the  fish  will  be  sulking  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lake." 

"  Wo  will  try,"  Archie  said, "  nevertheless.  Even  if  the 
sport  is  bad  it  will  be  pleasant  out  on  the  lake,  and  if  we 
catch  nothing  we  will  get  you  to  give  us  some  fresh  fish 
instead  of  dry.  The  folks  in  the  hills  will  be  no  wiser, 
and  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  return  empty-handed." 

The  fisherman  assented,  and  placed  the  oars  and  nets  in 
the  boat,  and  Archie  and  his  companions  entering  rowed 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and  then  throwing  over 
the  nets  busied  themselves  with  fishing. 

As  the  old  man  had  predicted,  their  sport  was  but 
small,  but  this  concerned  them  little.  Thinking  that  they 
might  be  watched,  they  continued  steadily  all  the  after- 
noon casting  and  drawing  in  the  nets,  until  the  sun  neared 
the  horizon.  Then  they  gathered  the  nets  into  the  boat 
and  rowed  quietly  towards  the  shore.  Just  as  they  were 
abrenst  the  end  of  the  promontory  the  bell  of  the  chapel 
began  to  ring  the  vespers.  A  few  more  strokes  and 
Archie  could  see  the  clump  of  bushes. 

"Bow  quietly  now,"  he  said,  still  steering  towards  the 
village. 

He  was  about  a  hTin«lred  yards  distant  from  the  shore 
of  the  convent  garden.    Just  as  he  came  abreast  of  the 
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bushes  the  foliage  was  parted  and  Marjory  appeared  at 
the  edge  of  the  water.  In  an  instant  the  boat's  head  was 
turned  towards  shore,  and  the  three  rowers  bent  to  their 
oars. 

A  shout  from  the  watchman  on  the  turret  showed  th^^t 
he  had  been  watching  the  boat  and  that  this  sudden 
change  of  its  course  had  excited  his  alarm.  The  shout 
was  repeated  again  and  again  as  the  boat  neared  the  , 
shore,  and  just  as  the  keel  grated  on  the  sand  the  outer 
gate  was  opened  and  some  armed  men  were  seen  running 
into  the  garden,  but  they  were  still  two  hundred  yards 
away.  Marjory  leapt  lightly  into  the  boat;  the  men 
pushed  off,  and  before  the  retainers  of  the  convent 
reached  the  spot  the  boat  was  speeding  away  over  the 
lake.  Archie  gave  up  to  Marjory  his  seat  in  the  stern, 
and  himself  took  an  oar. 

Lo3h  Leven,  though  of  considerable  length,  is  narrow, 
and  the  boat  was  nearly  a  third  of  the  way  across  it 
before  two  or  three  craft  were  seen  putting  out  from  the 
village  in  pursuit,  and  although  these  gained  somewhat, 
the  fugitives  reached  the  other  shore  a  long  distance  in 
advance.  William  Orr  and  his  men  were  at  the  landing- 
place,  and  s^on  the  whole  party  were  hurrying  through 
the  wood.  They  had  no  fear  of  instant  pursuit,  for  eve^i 
in  the  fast-gathering  gloom  those  in  the  boats  would  have 
perceived  the  accession  of  force  which  they  had  received 
on  landing,  and  would  not  venture  to  follow.  But  before 
morning  the  news  of  the  evasion  would  £;pread  far  and 
wide,  and  there  would  be  a  hot  pursuit  among  the  moun- 
tains. 

Scarce  a  word  had  been  spoken  in  the  boat.  Marjory 
was  pale  and  agitated,  and  Archie  thought  it  beat  to 
leave  her  to  herself.  On  the  way  through  the  wood  he 
kept  beside  her,  assisting  her  over  rough  places,  and  occa- 
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sionally  saying  a  few  encouraging  words.  When  dark- 
ness had  completely  set  in  three  or  four  torches  were  lit, 
and  they  continued  their  way  until  midnight.  Several 
times  Archie  had  proposed  a  halt,  hut  Marjory  insisted 
that  she  was  perfectly  able  to  continue  her  way  for  some 
time  longer. 

At  midnight,  however,  he  halted. 

**  We  will  stop  here,"  he  said.  "  My  men  have  been 
marching  ever  since  daybreak,  and  to-morrow  we  must 
journey  fast  and  far.  I  propose  that  we  keep  due  east 
for  some  time  and  then  along  by  Loch  Raniioch^  then 
across  the  Grampians  by  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie,  when 
we  can  make  down  to  Perth,  and  so  to  Stirling.  The 
news  of  your  escape  will  fly  fast  to  the  south,  and  the 
tracks  to  Tarbert  and  the  Clyde  will  all  be  watched;  but 
if  we  start  at  daybreak  we  shall  be  far  on  our  way  east 
before  they  begin  to  search  the  hills  here;  and  even  if 
they  think  of  our  making  in  this  direction,  we  shall  be  at 
Killiecrankie  before  they  can  cut  us  off." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  HEIRESS  OF  THE  KERBS 

HILE  Archie  was  speaking  Marjory  had  sat 
down  on  a  fallen  tree.  She  had  not  slept 
the  night  before,  and  had  been  anxious  and 
agitated  the  whole  day.  The  excitement 
had  kept  her  up;  but  she  now  felt  com- 
"  plef  }ly  worn  out,  and  accepted  without  pio- 

test  Archie's  decision  that  a  halt  must  be  made. 

The  men  were  already  gathering  sticks,  and  a  bright 
fire  soon  blazed  near  the  spot  where  she  had  seated  her- 
self. Ere  long  some  venison  steaks  were  broiled  in  the 
flames.  At  Archie's  earnest  request  Marjory  tried  to  eat, 
but  could  with  difficulty  swallow  a  few  morsels.  A  bower 
of  green  boughs  was  quickly  made  for  her,  and  the  ground 
thickly  piled  with  fresh  bracken,  and  Marjory  was  in  a 
very  few  minutes  sound  asleep  after  the  fatigue  and  ex- 
citement of  the  day. 

With  the  first  dawn  of  morning  the  men  were  on  their 
feet.  Fresh  sticks  were  thrown  on  the  fire  and  break- 
fast prepared,  for  the  march  would  be  a  long  and  weari- 
some one. 

"  Breakfast  is  ready,  Mistress  Marjory,"  Archie  said, 
approaching  the  bower. 
"  And  I  am  ready  too,"  the  girl  said  blithely  as  she  ap- 
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peared  at  the  entrance.  "The  sleep  has  done  wonders  for 
me,  and  I  feel  brave  and  fresh  again.  I  fear  you  must  have 
thought  me  a  terrible  coward  yesterday;  but  it  all  seemed 
so  dreadful,  such  a  wild  and  wicked  thing  to  do,  that  I 
felt  quite  overwhelmed.  To-day  you  will  find  me  ready 
for  anything." 

"I  could  never  think  you  a  coward,"  Archie  said,  "after 
you  faced  the  anger  of  that  terrible  uncle  of  yours  for  my 
sake;  or  rather,"  he  added,  "for  the  sake  of  your  word. 
And  now  I  hope  you  will  eat  something,  for  we  have  a 
long  march  through  the  forest  and  hills  before  us." 

"  Don't  fear  that  I  shall  tire,"  she  said.  "  I  am  half  a 
mountaineer  myself,  and,  raethinks,  can  keep  on  my  feet 
as  long  as  any  man." 

The  meal  was  hastily  eaten,  and  then  the  party  started 
on  their  way. 

"  I  have  been  wondering,"  the  girl  said,  as  with  light 
steps  she  kept  pace  with  Archie's  longer  stride,  "how 
you  came  to  know  that  I  was  in  the  convent" 

Archie  looked  surprised. 

"  How  should  I  know,  Mistress  Marjory,  but  through 
your  own  messenger?" 

"My  own  messenger!"  Marjory  exclaimed.  "You  are 
jesting.  Sir  Archie." 

"  I  am  not  so,  fair  lady,"  he  said.  "  Surely  you  must 
remember  that  you  sent  a  messenger  to  me,  with  word 
that  you  were  captive  at  St.  Kenneth  and  needed  my 
aid?" 

The  girl  stopped  for  a  moment  in  her  walk  and  gazefd 
at  her  companion  as  if  to  assure  herself  that  he  was  in 
earnest.  "  You  must  be  surely  dreaming,  Sir  ai  rchie,"  she 
said,  as  she  continued  the  walk, "  for  assuredly  I  sent  you 
no  such  message." 

"  But,  lady,"  Archie  said,  holding  out  his  hand, "  the 
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messenger  brought  me  as  token  that  he  had  tome  from 
you  this  ring  which  I  had  given  you,  vowing  that  should 
you  call  me  to  your  aid  I  would  come  immediately,  even 
from  a  stricken  field." 

The  blood  had  rushed  into  the  girl's  face  as  she  saw 
the  ring.  Then  she  turned  very  pal&  "  Sir  Archibald 
Forbes,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone,  after  walking  for  a 
minute  or  two  in  silence,  "  I  feel  disgraced  in  your  eyes. 
How  forward  and  unmaidenly  must  you  have  thought 
me  thus  to  take  advantage  of  a  vow  made  from  the  im- 
pulse  of  sudden  gratitude." 

"No,  indeed,  lady,"  Archie  said  hotly.  "No  such 
thought  ever  entered  my  *nind.  I  should  as  soon  doubt 
the  holy  Virgin  herself  as  to  deem  you  capable  of  aught 
but  what  was  sweet  and  womanly.  The  matter  seemed 
to  me  simple  enough.  You  had  saved  my  life  at  great 
peril  to  yourself,  and  it  seemed  but  natural  to  me  that  in 
your  trouble,  having  none  others  to  befriend  you,  your 
thoughts  should  turn  to  one  who  had  sworn  to  be  to  the 
end  of  his  life  your  faithful  knight  and  servant.  But,"  he 
went  on  more  lightly, "  since  you  yourself  did  not  send  me 
the  ring  and  message,  what  good  fairy  can  have  brought 
them  to  me?" 

"The  good  fairy  was  a  very  bad  one,"  the  girl  said 
shortly, "  and  I  will  rate  him  soundly  when  I  see  him  for 
thus  adventuring  without  my  consent.  It  is  none  other 
than  Father  Anselm;  and  yet,"  she  added,  "he  has  suf- 
fered so  much  on  my  behalf  that  I  shall  have  to  forgive 
him.  After  your  escape  my  uncle  in  his  passion  was  well- 
nigh  hanging  the  good  priest  in  spite  of  his  holy  office, 
and  drove  him  from  the  castle.  He  kept  me  shut  up  in  my 
room  for  many  weeks,  and  then  urged  upon  me  the  mar- 
riage with  his  son.  When  he  found  that  I  would  not  listen 
to  it  he  sent  me  to  St.  Kenneth,  and  there  I  have  remained 
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ever  since.  Three  weeks  ago  Father  Anselm  came  to  see 
me.  He  had  been  sent  for  by  Alexander  of  Lome,  who, 
knowing  the  influence  he  had  with  me,  begged  him  to 
undertake  the  mission  of  inducing  me  to  bend  to  his 
will.  As  he  knew  how  much  I  hated  John  of  Lome,  the 
good  priest  wasted  not  much  time  in  entreaties;  but  he 
warned  me  that  it  had  been  resolved  that  unless  I  gave 
way  my  captivity,  which  had  hitherto  been  easy  and 
pleasant,  would  be  made  hard  and  rigorous,  and  that  I 
would  be  forced  into  accepting  John  of  Lome  as  a  hus- 
band. When  he  saw  that  I  was  determined  not  to  give 
in,  the  good  priest  certainly  hinted"  (and  here  she  coloured 
again  hotly)  "  that  you  would,  if  sent  for,  do  your  best  to 
carry  me  off.  Of  course  I  refused  to  listen  to  the  idea,  and 
chided  him  for  suggesting  so  unmaidenly  a  course.  He 
urged  it  no  further,  and  I  thought  no  more  of  the  matter. 
The  next  day  I  missed  my  ring,  which,  to  avoid  notice,  I 
had  worn  on  a  little  ribbon  round  my  neck.  I  thought 
at  the  time  the  ribbon  must  have  broken  and  the  ring 
been  lost,  and  for  a  time  I  made  diligent  search  in  the 
garden  for  it;  but  I  doubt  not  now  that  the  traitor  priest, 
as  I  knelt  before  him  to  receive  his  blessing  on  parting, 
must  have  severed  the  ribbon  and  stolen  it." 

"God  bless  him!"  Archie  said  fervently.  "Should  he 
ever  come  to  Aberfilly  the  warmest  corner  by  the  fire, 
the  fattest  capon,  and  the  best  stoop  of  wine  from  the 
cellar  shall  be  his  so  long  as  he  lives.  Why,  but  for  him, 
Lady  Marjory,  you  might  have  worn  out  months  of  your 
life  in  prison,  and  have  been  compelled  at  last  to  wed 
your  cousin.    I  should  have  been  a  miserable  man  for  life." 

The  girl  laughed. 

"  I  would  have  given  you  a  week,  Sir  Archie,  and  no 
more;  that  is  the  extreme  time  which  a  knight  in  our  days 
can  be  expected  to  mourn  for  the  fairest  lady;  and  now/' 
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she  went  on,  changing  the  subject,  "  think  you  we  shall 
reach  the  pass  acrous  the  Grampians  before  night?" 

"  If  all  goes  well,  lady,  and  your  feet  will  carry  you  bo 
far,  we  shall  be  there  Ly  eventide.  Unless  by  some  chance 
encounter  we  need  have  no  fear  whatever  of  pursuit.  It 
will  have  been  daylight  before  the  news  of  your  flight 
fairly  spread  through  the  country,  though,  doubtless,  mes- 
sengers were  sent  off  at  once  in  all  directions;  but  it  would 
need  an  army  to  scour  these  woods,  and  as  they  know 
not  whether  we  have  gone  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  the 
chance  is  faint  indeed  of  any  party  meeting  us,  especially 
as  we  have  taken  so  straight  a  line  that  they  must  march 
without  a  pause  in  exactly  the  right  direction  to  com^ 
up  with  us." 

At  nightfall  the  party  camped  again  on  the  slope  of  the 
Grampians,  and  the  following  morning  »^T0ssed  by  the  pass 
of  Killiecrankie  and  made  towards  Perth. 

The  next  night  Marjory  slept  in  a  peasant's  cottage, 
Archie  and  his  companions  lying  down  without.  Wishing 
to  avoid  attention,  Archie  purchased  from  the  peasant  the 
Sunday  clothes  of  his  daughter,  who  was  about  the  same 
age  and  size  as  Marjory. 

When  they  reached  Perth  he  bought  a  strong  horse, 
with  saddle  and  pillion;  and  with  Marjory  behind  him, 
and  his  band  accompanying  him  on  foot,  he  rode  for 
Stirling.  When  he  neared  the  town  he  heard  that  the 
king  was  in  the  forest  of  Falkirk,  and  having  consulted 
Marjory  as  to  her  wishes  rode  directly  thither. 

Bruce,  with  his  followers,  had  arrived  but  the  day 
before,  and  had  taken  up  his  abode  at  the  principal  house 
of  a  village  in  the  forest.  He  came  to  the  door  when  he 
heard  the  trampling  of  a  horse. 

"Ah!  Sir  Archie,  is  it  you  safely  returned,  and,  as  I 
half  expected,  a  lady?" 
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"This,  sire,"  Archie  said,  dismounting,  "is  Mistress 
Marjory  MacDougall,  of  whom,  as  you  have  heard  me 
say,  I  am  the  devoted  knight  and  servant.  She  has  been 
put  in  duress  by  Alexander  of  Lome  because  in  the  first 
place  she  was  a  true  Scots  woman  and  favoured  your 
cause,  and  because  in  the  second  place  she  refused  to 
etepouse  his  son  John.  I  have  borne  her  away  from  the 
convent  of  St.  Kenneth,  and  as  I  used  no  force  in  doing 
so  no  sacrilege  has  been  committed.  I  have  brought  her 
to  you  in  all  honour  and  courtesy,  as  I  might  a  dear  sister, 
and  I  now  pray  you  to  place  her  under  the  protection  of 
the  wife  of  one  of  your  knights,  seeing  that  she  has  no 
friends  and  natural  protectors  here.  Then,  when  she  has 
time  to  think,  she  must  herself  decide  upon  her  future." 

The  king  assisted  Marjory  to  dismount. 

*•  Fair  mistress,"  he  said,  "  Sir  Archibald  Forbes  is  one 
of  the  bravest  and  truest  of  my  knights,  and  in  the  hands 
of  none  might  you  more  confidingly  place  your  honour. 
Assuredly  I  will  do  as  he  asks  me,  and  will  place  you 
under  the  protection  of  Dame  Elizabeth  Graham,  who  is 
now  within,  having  ridden  hither  to  see  her  husband  but 
this  morning.  But  I  trust,"  he  added,  with  a  meaning 
smile,  "  that  you  will  not  long  require  her  protection." 

The  king  entered  the  house  with  Marjory,  while 
Archie,  with  his  band,  rejoined  the  rest  of  his  party, 
who  were  still  with  the  king.  After  having  seen  that 
the  wants  of  those  who  had  accompanied  him  had  been 
supplied  he  returned  to  the  royal  quarters.  The  king  met 
him  at  the  door,  and  said,  with  a  merry  smile  on  his  face: 

"  I  fear  me.  Sir  Archie,  that  all  my  good  advice  with 
regard  to  Mistress  Mary  Kerr  has  been  wasted,  and  that 
you  are  resolved  to  make  this  Highland  damsel,  the  niece 
of  my  arch-enemy  Alexander  of  Lome,  your  wife." 

"If  she  will  have  me,"  Archie  said  stoutly,  "such 
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Assuredly,  is  my  intent;  but  of  that  I  know  nothing, 
seeing  that,  while  she  was  under  my  protection,  it  would 
have  b()en  dishonourable  to  have  spoken  of  love;  and  I 
know  nought  of  her  sentiments  towards  me,  especially 
seeing  that  she  herself  did  not,  as  I  had  hoped,  send  for 
me  to  come  to  her  aid,  and  was  indeed  mightily  indig- 
nant that  another  should  have  done  so  in  her  name." 

"  Poor  Sir  Archie!"  the  king  laughed.  "  Though  a  man, 
and  a  valorous  one  in  stature  and  in  years,  you  are  truly 
but  a  boy  yet  in  these  matters.  It  needed  but  half  an 
eye  to  see  by  the  way  she  turned  pale  and  red  when  you 
spoke  to  her  that  she  loves  you.  Now  look  you.  Sir 
Archie,"  he  went  on  more  seriously;  "these  are  troubled 
days,  and  one  knows  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 
Graham's  tower  is  neither  strong  nor  safe,  and  the  sooner 
this  Mistress  Marjory  of  yours  is  safely  in  your  strong- 
hold of  AberfiUy  the  better  for  both  of  you,  and  for  me 
also,  for  I  know  that  you  will  be  of  no  more  good  to  me 
so  long  as  your  brain  is  running  on  her.  Look  you  now, 
she  is  no  longer  under  your  protection,  and  your  scruples 
on  that  head  are  therefore  removed;  best  go  in  at  once 
and  ask  her  whether  she  will  have  you.  If  she  says.  Yes, 
we  will  ride  to  Glasgow  to-morrow  or  next  day.  The 
bishop  shall  marry  you,  and  I  myself  will  give  you  your 
bonny  bride.  This  is  no  time  for  wasting  weeks  r/ith 
milliners  and  mantua-makers.     What  say  you?" 

"Nothing  would  more  surely  suit  ray  wishes,  sire," 
Archie  said;  "  but  I  fear  she  will  think  me  presumptuous." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  the  king  laughed.  "  Highland  lassies 
are  accustomed  to  sudden  wooing,  and  I  doubt  not  that 
when  she  freed  you  last  autumn  from  Dunstaffnage  her 
mind  was  just  as  much  made  up  as  yours  is  as  to  the 
state  of  her  heart.    Come  along,  sir." 

So  saying,  the  king  passed  his  arm  through  that  of 
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Archie,  and  drow  him  into  the  house.  In  the  room  which 
iliey  onterod  Marjory  was  silting  with  Lady  Uruham. 
Both  rose  as  tiie  Icing  entered. 

"  My  Lady  (kalmm,"  the  king  said, "  this  my  good  and 
faithful  knight  Sir  Archie  Forbes,  whose  person  as  well  as 
repute  is  favourably  known  to  you,  desires  to  8i)cuk  alone 
with  the  young  lady  under  your  protection.  1  may  suy 
he  does  so  at  my  special  begging,  seeing  thut  at  times  like 
these  the  sooner  matters  are  put  in  a  straight  course  the 
better.  Will  you  let  me  lead  you  to  the  next  room  while 
we  leave  the  young  people  together?" 

"  Marjory,"  Archie  said,  when  he  and  the  girl  were 
alone,  "I  fear  that  you  will  think  my  wooing  rude  and 
hasty,  but  the  times  must  excuse  it.  I  would  fain  have 
waited  that  you  might  have  seen  more  of  me  before  I 
tried  my  fate;  but  in  these  troubled  days  who  can  say 
where  I  may  be  a  week  hence,  or  when  1  can  see  you 
again  were  I  once  separated  from  you !  The:  efore,  ilear, 
I  speak  at  once.  I  love  you,  Marjory,  and  since  the  day 
when  you  came  like  an  angel  into  my  cell  at  Dunstatf- 
nage  I  have  known  that  I  loved  you,  and  should  1  never 
see  you  again  could  love  none  other.  Will  you  wed  me, 
love?" 

"  But  the  king  tells  me,  Sir  Archie,"  the  girl  said,  look- 
ing up  with  a  half  smile, "  that  he  wishes  you  to  wed  the 
Lady  Mary  Kerr." 

"It  is  a  dream  of  the  good  king,"  Archie  said,  laugh 
ing,  "  and  he  is  not  in  earnest  about  it.    He  knows  that  I 
have  never  set  eyes  on  the  lady  or  she  on  me,  and  he  was 
but  jesting  when  he  said  so  to  you,  having  known  from 
me  long  ago  that  my  heart  was  wholly  yours." 

"Besides,"  the  girl  aaid  hesitating,  "you  might  have 
objected  to  wed  Mistress  Kerr  because  her  father  was  an 
enemy  of  yours." 
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"Why  dwell  upon  it?"  Archie  said  a  little  impa- 
tiently. "  MiHtroHH  Kerr  in  nothing  in  the  wurld  to  ine, 
an<l  I  had  clean  forgotten  her  very  existence,  when  by 
some  freak  or  other  Hhe  .sent  her  rctuinerH  to  li^dit  under 
my  conminnd.  Hiie  may  be  a  Hweet  ami  good  lady  for 
what  I  know;  she  may  he  tlio  rover.so.  'J'o  me  she  is 
ahsoliitely  nothing;  "nd  now,  Marjory,  give  me  "uy 
P.nswer.  I  love  you,  dear,  deeply  and  truly;  and  Hhoald 
3'ou  say,  Yes,  will  Htrlve  all  my  life  to  make  you  happy." 

"One  more  (piostion,  Archie,  and  then  I  will  auHwer 
yours.  Tell  me  frankly,  had  I  been  Mary  Kerr  instead 
of  Marjory  MacDougall,  could  you  so  far  forget  the 
ancient  feud  between  the  fumilieH  as  to  say  to  me,  1  love 
you." 

Archie  laughed. 

"  The  question  is  easily  answered.  Were  you  your  own 
dear  self  it  would  niatter  nought  to  mo  were  your  name 
Kerr,  or  MacDougall,  or  Comyn,  or  aught  else.  It  is  you 
I  love,  and  your  ancestors  or  your  relations  matter  to  me 
Qot  one  single  jot." 

"  Then  I  will  answer  you,"  the  girl  said,  putting  her 
hands  in  his.  "Archie  Forbes,  I  love  you  with  my  whole 
heart,  and  have  done  so  since  1  first  luct  you;  but,"  sho 
8ttid,  drawing  back,  as  Archie  would  have  clasped  her  in 
his  arms,  "  I  must  tell  you  that  you  have  been  ndstaken, 
and  that  it  is  not  Marjory  MacDougall  whom  you  would 
wed,  but  Mary,  whom  her  uncle  Alexander  always  called 
Marjory,  Kerr." 

"Marjory  Kerr!"  Archie  repeated  in  astonishment. 

"Yes,  Archie,  Marjory  or  Mary  Kerr.  The  mistake 
was  none  of  my  making;  it  was  you  called  me  Mac- 
Dougall; and  knowing  that  you  had  reason  to  hate  my 
race  I  did  not  undeceive  you,  thinking  you  might  even 
refuse  the  booa  of  life  at  the  hands  of  a  Kerr.    But  I 
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believed  that  when  you  thought  it  over  afterwards  you 
would  suspect  the  truth,  seeing  that  it  must  assuredly 
come  to  your  ears  if  you  spoke  of  your  adventure,  even  if 
you  did  not  already  know  it,  that  Sir  John  KeiT  and 
Alexander  of  Lome  married  twin  sisters  of  the  house  of 
Comyn.     You  are  not  angry,  I  hope,  Archie?" 

"Angryl"  Archie  said,  taking  the  girl,  who  now 
yielded  unresistingly,  in  his  arms.  "  It  matters  nothing 
to  me  who  you  were ;  and  truly  I  am  glad  that  the  long 
feud  between  our  houses  will  come  to  an  end.  My  con- 
science, too,  pricked  me  somewhat  when  I  heard  that 
by  the  death  of  your  brother  you  had  succeeded  to  the 
estates,  and  that  it  was  in  despite  of  a  woman,  and  she  a 
loyal  and  true-hearted  Scotswoman,  that  I  was  holding 
AberfiUy.  So  it  was  yon  sent  the  retainers  from  Ayr 
tome?" 

"  Yes,"  Marjory  replied.  "  Father  Anselm  earned  my 
orders  to  them.  I  longed  to  know  that  they  were  fight- 
ing for  Scotland,  and  was  sure  that  under  none  could 
they  be  better  led." 

"And  you  have  told  the  king  who  you  are?"  Archie 
asked. 

"  Yes,"  the  girl  said,  "  directly  we  entered." 

"And  you  agree  that  we  shall  be  married  at  once  at 
Glasgow,  as  the  king  has  suggested  to  me? " 

"  The  king  said  as  much  to  me,"  Marjory  said,  colour- 
ing; "but  oh!  Archie, it  seems  dreadful, such  an  unseemly 
bustle  and  haste,  to  be  betrothed  one  day  and  married 
the  next!    Whoever  heard  of  such  a  thing?" 

"But  the  circumstances,  Marjory,  are  exceptional. 
We  all  carry  our  lives  in  our  hands,  and  things  must 
be  done  which  at  another  time  would  seem  strange. 
Besides,  what  advantage  would  there  be  in  waiting? 
I  should  be  away  fighting  the  English,  and  you  would 
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lee  no  more  of  me.  You  would  not  get  to  know  me 
better  than  you  do  now." 

"Oh!  it  is  not  that,  Archie." 

"  Nor  is  it  anything  else/'  Archie  said  smiling,  "  but 
just  surprise.  With  the  King  of  Scotland  to  give  you 
away  and  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  to  marry  you,  none 
can  venture  to  hint  that  there  is  anything  that  Is  not  in 
the  highest  degree  orthodox  in  your  marriage.  Of  course 
I  shall  have  to  be  a  great  deal  away  until  the  war  is  over 
and  Scotland  freed  of  her  tyrants.  But  I  shall  know 
that  you  are  safe  at  Aberfilly,  which  is  quite  secure  from 
any  sudden  attack.  You  will  have  my  mother  there  to 
pet  you  and  look  after  you  in  my  absence,  and  I  hope 
that  good  Father  Anselm  will  soon  find  his  way  there 
and  take  up  his  abode.  It  is  the  least  he  can  do,  seeing 
that,  after  all,  he  is  responsible  for  our  marriage,  and 
having,  as  it  were,  delivered  you  into  my  hands,  ought  to 
do  his  best  to  make  you  happy  in  your  captivity." 

Marjory  raised  no  further  objection.  She  saw,  in  truth, 
that,  having  once  accepted  Archie  Forbes  as  her  husband, 
it  was  in  every  way  the  best  plan  for  her  to  marry  him 
without  delay,  since  she  had  no  natural  protectors  to  go 
to,  and  her  powerful  relations  might  stir  up  the  church  to 
view  her  evasion  from  the  convent  as  a  defiance  of  its 
authority. 

Upon  the  following  day  the  king  moved  with  his  force 
to  Glasgow,  which  had  already  been  3vacuated  by  the 
English  garrison,  and  the  next  morning  Marjory — for 
Archie  through  life  insisted  upon  calling  her  by  the  pet 
name  under  which  he  had  first  known  her — was  married 
to  Sir  Archibald  Forbes.  The  Bruce  gave  her  away, 
and  presented  her  with  a  splendid  necklet  of  pearls.  His 
brother  Edward,  Sir  James  Douglas,  and  other  companions 
of  Archie  in  the  field  also  made  the  bride  handsome  pres- 
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enta  Archie's  followers  from  Aberfilly  and  the  contin- 
gent from  Marjory's  estates  in  Ayr  were  also  present, 
together  with  a  crowd  of  the  townspeople,  for  Archie 
Forbes,  the  companion  of  Wallace,  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  characters  in  Scotland,  and  the  good  city  oi 
Glasgow  made  a  fete  of  his  marriage. 

Suddenly  as  it  was  arranged,  a  number  of  the  daughters 
of  the  wealthiest  citizens  attired  in  white  attended  the 
bride  in  procession  to  the  altar.  Flowers  were  strewn 
and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  heartily  cheered  by  a 
concourse  of  people  as  they  left  the  cathedral 

The  party  then  mounted,  and  the  king,  his  brother.  Sir 
James  Douglas,  and  some  other  knights,  together  with  a 
strong  escort,  rode  with  them  to  Aberfilly.  Archie  had 
despatched  a  messenger  to  his  mother  with  the  news 
directly  the  arrangements  had  been  made;  and  all  wa* 
prepared  for  their  coming.  The  tenants  had  assembled 
to  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  their  lord  and  new  mistress 
Dame  Forbes  received  her  as  she  alighted  from  the  pillion 
on  which  she  had  ridden  behind  Archie,  and  embraced 
her  tenderly. 

It  was  the  dearest  wish  of  her  life  that  Archie  should 
marry;  and  although,  when  she  first  heard  the  news,  she 
regretted  in  her  heart  that  he  should  have  chosen  a  Kerr, 
still  she  saw  that  the  union  would  put  an  end  to  the  long 
feud,  and  might  even,  in  the  event  of  the  final  defeat  of 
Bruce,  be  the  means  of  safety  for  Archie  himself  and 
security  for  his  possessions. 

She  soon,  however,  learned  to  love  Marjory  for  herself, 
and  to  be  contented  every  way  with  her  son's  choice. 
There  was  high  feasting  and  revelry  at  Aberfilly  that 
evening.  Bonfires  were  burned  in  the  castle  yard,  and 
the  tenants  feasted  there,  while  the  king  and  his  knights 
were  entertained  in  the  hall  of  the  castle. 
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The  next  morning  the  king  and  his  companions  again 
mounted  and  rode  off.  Sir  James  Douglas  was  going 
south  to  harry  Galloway  and  to  revenge  the  assaults 
which  the  people  had  made  upon  the  king.  There  was  a 
strong  English  force  there  under  Sir  Ingram  Umfraville 
and  Sir  John  de  St.  John. 

"  I  will  give  you  a  week,  Sir  Archie,  to  take  holiday, 
but  can  spare  you  no  longer.  We  have  as  yet  scarce 
begun  our  work,  for  well-nigh  every  fortress  in  Scotland 
is  in  English  hands,  and  we  must  take  as  many  of  them 
as   we   can   before   Edward    moves   across   the   Border 


agam. 


"  I  will  not  outstay  the  time,"  Sir  Archie  said.  "  As 
we  arranged  last  night,  I  will  march  this  day  week  with 
my  retainers  to  join  Sir  James  Douglas  in  Galloway." 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  ABERFILLY. 


UNCTUAL  to  his  agreement,  Archie  Forhes 
marched  south  with  his  retainers.  He  was 
loath,  indeed,  to  leave  Marjory,  but  he  knew 
well  that  a  long  time  indeed  must  elapse  before 
he  could  hope  to  settle  down  quietly  at  home, 
and  that  it  wis  urgent  to  hurry  on  the  work  at 
once  before  the  English  made  another  great  effort  to 
stamp  out  the  movement.  Marjory  did  not  attempt  to 
induce  him  to  overstay  his  time.  She  was  too  proud  of 
his  position  as  one  of  the  foremost  knights  of  Scotland 
to  say  a  word  to  detain  him  from  the  field.  So  she  bade 
him  adieu  with  a  brave  face,  reserving  her  tears  until 
after  he  had  ridden  away. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Archie  should  operate  inde- 
pendently of  Douglas,  the  two  joining  their  forces  only 
when  threatened  by  overwhelming  numbers  or  when  any 
great  enterprise  was  to  be  undertaken.  Archie  took  with 
him  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  from  his  estates  in  Lanark 
and  Ayr.  He  marched  first  to  Loudon  Hill,  then  down 
through  Cumnock  and  the  border  of  Carrick  into  Gallo- 
Vf&y.  Contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  he  enjoined  his 
retainers  on  no  account  to  burn  or  harry  the  villages  and 
granges. 
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*'Tlie  people,"  he  said,  "are  not  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  their  lords,  and  as  I  would  not  see  the  Eng- 
lish harrying  the  country  round  Abertilly,  so  I  am  loath 
to  carry  fire  and  sword  among  these  poor  people.  We 
have  come  hither  to  punish  their  lords  and  to  capture 
their  castles.  If  the  country  people  oppose  us  we  must 
needs  fight  them;  but  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  our 
provision  let  us  take  nothing  from  them,  and  show  them, 
by  our  conduct,  that  we  hold  them  to  be  Scotchmen  like 
ourselves,  and  that  we  pity  rather  than  blame  them,  inas- 
much as  by  the  orders  of  their  lords  they  are  forced  to 
fight  against  us." 

Archie  had  not  advanced  more  than  a  day's  march  into 
Galloway  when  he  heard  that  Sir  John  de  St.  John  was 
marching  with  four  hundred  men-at-arms  to  meet 
him. 

There  were  no  better  soldiers  in  the  following  of  Bruce 
than  the  retainers  of  Aberfilly  and  Glen  Cairn.  They  had 
now  for  many  years  been  frequently  under  arms,  and 
were  thoroughly  trained  to  fight  together?  They  had 
the  greatest  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  leader, 
and  having  often  with  their  spears  withstood  the  shock 
of  the  English  chivalry,  Archie  knew  that  he  could  rely 
upon  them  to  the  fullest.  He  therefore  took  up  a  posi- 
tion on  the  banks  of  a  river  where  a  ford  would  enable 
the  enemy  to  cross.  Hv'td  he  been  less  confident  as  to  the 
result  he  would  have  defended  the  ford,  which  could  be 
only  crossed  by  two  horsemen  abreast.  He  determined, 
however,  to  repeat  the  manoeuvre  which  had  proved  so 
successful  at  Stirling  Bridge,  and  to  let  half  of  the  enemy 
cross  before  he  fell  upon  them. 

The  ground  near  the  river  was  stony  and  rough.  Great 
bouMers,  which  had  rolled  from  the  hillside,  were  thickly 
scattered  about  it,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  cavalry  to 
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charge  up  the  somewhat  steeply  sloping  ground  in  any- 
thing like  unbroken  order. 

With  eighty  of  his  men  Archie  took  up  a  position  one 
hundred  yartls  back  from  the  stream.  With  great  ex- 
ertions some  of  the  smaller  lioulders  wei-e  removed,  and 
with  rocks  and  stones  were  pile<l  to  make  a  wall  on 
eitlier  tlank  of  the  ground,  which,  standing  two  deep, 
he  occupied.  The  remaining  seventy  men  he  divided 
equally,  placing  one  company  under  the  connnand  of 
each  of  his  two  faithful  lieutenants,  Andrew  Mae- 
pherson  and  William  Orr.  These  took  post  near  the 
river,  one  on  each  side  of  the  ford,  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  yards  therefrom.  Orr's  conipany 
were  hidden  among  some  bushes  growing  by  the  river. 
Macpherson's  lay  down  among  the  stones  and  boulders, 
and  were  scarce  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
English;  which  would  naturally  be  fixed  upon  the  little 
body  drawn  up  to  oppose  them  in  front.  The  prepara- 
tions were  scarcely  completed  when  the  English  were 
seen  approaching.  They  made  no  halt  at  the  river,  but 
at  once  commenced  crossing  at  the  ford,  confident  ir. 
their  power  to  overwhelm  the  little  body  of  Scots,  whose 
number  had,  it  seemed  to  them,  been  exaggerated  by  the 
fears  of  the  country  people.  As  soon  as  a  hundred  of  the 
men-at-arms  had  pae  ;ed,  their  leader  marshalled  them  in 
line,  and  with  level  spears  charged  up  the  slopes  against 
Archie's  force.  The  great  boulders  broke  their  ranks, 
and  it  was  but  in  straggling  order  that  they  reached  the 
narrow  line  of  Scottish  spears. 

These  they  in  vain  endeavoured  to  break  through. 
Their  numbers  were  of  no  avail  to  them,  as,  being 
on  horseback,  but  twenty  men  at  a  time  could  attack 
the  double  row  of  spearmen.  While  the  conflict  was 
at   its  height  Archie's  trumpet  was   sounded,   for  he 
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law  that  another  hundred  men  had  now  crossed  the 
ford. 

At  the  signal  the  two  hidden  parties  leapt  to  their  feet, 
and  with  levelled  pikes  rushed  towards  the  ford.  The 
English  had  no  force  there  to  resist  the  attack,  for  as  the 
nien-at-anns  ha<l  passed,  each  had  ridden  on  to  join  the 
fray  in  front.  The  head  of  the  ford  was  therefore  seized 
with  but  little  difliculty.  Orr,  with  twenty  men,  re- 
mained here  to  hold  it  and  prevent  others  from  crossing, 
while  Macpherson,  with  fifty,  ran  up  the  hill  and  fell 
upon  the  rear  of  the  confused  mass  of  cavalry,  who  were 
striving  in  vain  to  break  the  line  of  Archie's  spears. 

The  attack  was  decisive;  the  English,  surprised  and 
confused  by  the  sudden  attack,  were  unable  to  offer  any 
effectual  resistance  to  Macpherson's  pikemen,  and  at  the 
same  moment  that  these  fell  upon  the  rear,  Archie  gave 
the  word  and  his  men  rushed  forward  upon  the  struggling 
mass  of  cavalry.  The  shock  was  irresistible;  men  and 
horses  fell  in  numbers  under  the  Scottish  spears,  ard  in  a 
few  minutes  those  who  could  manage  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  struggling  mass  rode  off  in  various 
directions.  These,  however,  were  few  in  number,  for 
ninety  were  killed  and  seventy  taken  prisoners.  St. 
John  himself  succeeded  in  cutting  his  way  through  the 
spearmen,  and,  swimming  the  river  below  the  ford,  re- 
joined his  followers,  who  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  ford.     With  these  he  rapidly  retired. 

A  detachment  of  fifty  men  were  sent  ofi'  with  the 
prisoners  to  Bruce,  and  Archie,  with  the  main  body  of 
his  followers,  two  days  later  joined  the  force  under  Sir 
James  Douglas. 

Uppn  the  following  morning  a  messenger  from  Aber- 
fiUy  reached  Archie. 

"My  lord,"  he  said,  "I  bring  you  a  message  from  the 
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Lady  Marjory.  I  have  spent  five  days  in  searching  for 
you,  and  have  never  but  once  laid  down  during  that 
time,  therefore  do  not  blame  me  if  my  message  is  long  in 
coming." 

"What  is  it,  Evan?  nought  is  wrong  there,  I  trust?" 

"The  Lady  Marjory  bade  me  tell  you  that  news  has 
reached  her,  that  from  each  of  the  garrisons  of  Ayr, 
Lanark,  Stirling,  and  Bothwell,  a  force  is  marching  to- 
wards your  hold,  which  the  governor  of  Bothwell  has 
sworn  to  destroy.  When  I  left  they  were  expected 
hourly  in  sight,  and  this  is  full  a  week  since." 

"AberfiUy  can  hold  out  for  longer  than  that,"  Archie 
said,  "against  aught  but  surprise,  and  the  vassals  would 
have  had  time  to  gather." 

"Yes,"  the  man  replied,  "they  were  flocking  in  when 
I  came  away;  the  men  of  Glen  Cairn  had  already  arrived; 
all  the  women  and  children  were  taking  to  the  hills, 
according  to  the  orders  which  ycu  gave." 

"And  now,  good  Evan,  do  you  eat  some  supper,  and 
then  rest.  No  wonder  you  have  been  so  long  in  finding 
me,  for  I  have  been  wandering  without  ceasing.  I  will 
start  at  once  with  my  followers  here  for  Aberfilly;  by 
to-morrow  evening  we  will  be  there." 

Archie  hurried  to  the  hut  occupied  by  Douglas,  told 
him  the  news,  and  said  he  must  hurry  away  to  the 
defence  of  his  castle. 

"Go,  by  all  means,  Archie,"  Douglas  replied.  "If  I  can 
gather  a  force  sufficient  to  relieve  you  I  will  myself  march 
thither;  but  at  present  I  fear  that  the  chances  of  my  doing 
so  are  small,  for  the  four  garrisons  you  have  named 
would  be  able  to  spare  a  force  vastly  larger  than  any 
with  which  I  could  meet  them  in  the  field,  and  the  king 
is  no  better  able  to  help  you." 

"I  will  do  my  best,"  Archie  said.    "The  castle  can 
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stand  a  stout  siege;  and  fortunately  I  have  a  secret 
passage  by  which  we  can  escape." 

"  Never  mind  the  castle,"  Douglas  replied.  "  When  better 
days  come  we  will  rebuild  it  again  for  you." 

A  few  notes  on  a  horn  brought  Archie's  little  band  of 
followers  together.  Telling  them  the  danger  which 
threatened  Glen  Claim,  Archie  placed  himself  at  their 
head,  and  at  a  rapid  step  they  marched  away.  It  was 
five-and-forty  miles  across  the  hills,  but  before  morning 
they  approached  it,  and  made  their  way  to  the  wood  in 
which  was  the  entrance  to  the  subterranean  passage  lead- 
ing to  the  castle.  Archie  had  feared  that  they  might  find 
the  massive  doors  which  closed  it,  a  short  distance  from 
the  entrance,  securely  fastened  as  usual.  They  were  shut, 
indeed,  but  as  they  approached  them  they  heard  a  chal- 
lenge from  within. 

"It  is  I,  Sir  Archie  Forbes." 

The  door  was  opened  at  once.  "Welcome,  Sir  Archie!" 
the  guard  said.  "The  Lady  Marjory  has  been  expecting 
you  for  the  last  five  days,  and  a  watch  has  been  kept 
here  constantly,  to  open  the  doors  should  you  come." 

"The  messenger  could  not  find  me,"  Archie  said.  "Is 
all  well  at  the  castle?" 

"All  is  well,"  the  man  replied.  "The  English  have  made 
two  attacks,  but  have  been  beaten  back  with  loss.  This 
morning  some  great  machines  have  arrived  from  Stirling 
and  have  begun  battering  the  walls.  Is  it  your  will  that 
I  remain  here  on  guard,  now  that  you  have  come?" 

"Yes,"  Archie  answered.  "It  were  best  that  one  should 
be  always  stationed  here,  seeing  that  the  entrance  might 
perchance  be  discovered  by  one  wandering  in  the  wood, 
or  they  might  obtain  the  secret  of  its  existence  from  a 
prisoner.  If  footsteps  are  heard  approaching  retire  at 
once  with  the  news.   There  is  no  danger  if  we  are  warned 
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in  time,  for  we  can  turn  the  water  from  the  moat 
into  it." 

Archie  and  his  followers  now  made  their  way  along 
the  passage  until  they  entered  the  castle.  As  they  issued 
out  from  the  entrance  a  shout  of  joy  rose  from  those 
near,  and  the  news  rapidly  flew  through  the  castle  that 
Archie  had  arrived.  In  a  moment  Marjory  ran  down 
and  threw  herself  into  his  arms. 

"Welcome  back,  Archie,  a  thousand  times!  I  have  been 
grievously  anxious  as  the  days  went  on  and  you  did  not 
return,  and  had  feared  that  some  evil  must  have  befallen 
you.  It  has  been  a  greater  anxiety  to  me  than  the  de- 
fence of  the  castle;  but  I  have  done  my  best  to  be  hopeful 
and  bright,  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  our  followers." 

"It  was  no  easy  task  for  your  messenger  to  find  me, 
Marjory,  for  we  are  ever  on  the  move,  Is  my  mother 
here?" 

"No,  Archie,  she  went  a  fortnight  since  on  a  visit  to 
Lady  Gordon." 

"It  is  well,"  Archie  said,  "for  if  in  the  end  wo  have  to 
leave  the  castle,  you,  who  have  proved  yourself  so  strong 
and  brave,  can,  if  needs  be,  take  to  the  hills  with  me;  but 
she  could  not  support  the  fatigues  of  such  a  life.  And  now, 
dear,  we  have  marched  all  night  and  shall  be  glad  of  food; 
while  it  is  preparing  I  will  to  the  walls  and  see  what  is 
going  on." 

As  Archie  reached  the  battlement  a  loud  cheer  broke 
from  the  defenders  gathered  there,  and  Sandy  Grahame 
hurried  up  to  him. 

"Welcome  back,  Sir  Archie;  glad  am  I  to  give  up  the 
responsibility  of  this  post,  although,  indeed,  it  is  not  I 
who  have  been  in  command,  but  Lady  Marjory.  She  has 
been  always  on  the  walls,  cheering  the  men  with  her 
words  and  urging  them  to  deeds  of  bravery;  and,  indeed, 
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she  has  frightened  me  sorely  by  the  way  in  which  slie 
exposed  herself  where  the  a  rows  were  flying  most  thickly, 
for  as  I  told  her  over  and  over  again,  if  the  castle  were 
taken  I  knew  that  you  would  bo  sure  that  I  had  done 
my  best,  but  what  excuse  should  I  be  able  to  make  to  you 
if  I  had  to  bear  you  the  news  that  she  had  been  killed?" 

"And  what  did  she  say  to  that,  Sandy?" 

"Truth,  Sir  Archie,  she's  a  wonian  and  wilful,  and  she 
just  laughed  and  said  that  you  would  know  you  could 
not  keep  her  in  order  yourself,  and  could  not  therefore 
expect  me  to  rule  her." 

"That  is  so,  Sandy,"  Archie  laughed;  "but  now  that  I 
am  back  I  will  for  once  exert  my  authority,  and  will  see 
that  she  runs  into  no  further  danger.  And  now,  how 
goes  the  siege?" 

"So  far  they  have  done  but  little  damage.  Sir  Archie; 
but  the  machines  which  they  brought  up  yesterday  will, 
I  fear,  play  havock  with  our  walls.  They  have  not  yet 
begun  their  work,  for  when  they  brought  them  up  yes- 
terday afternoon  our  men  shot  so  hotly  that  they  had  to 
fall  back  again;  but  in  the  night  they  have  thrown  up 
high  banks  of  earth,  and  have  planted  the  engines  under 
their  shelter,  and  will,  ere  long,  begin  to  send  their  mes- 
sengers against  our  walls.  Thrice  they  assaulted  the  works 
beyond  the  drawbridge  and  twice  we  beat  them  back;  but 
last  night  they  came  on  with  all  their  force.  I  was  myself 
there,  and  after  lighting  for  a  while  and  seeing  they  were 
too  strong  for  us,  T  thought  it  best  to  withdraw  before 
they  gained  footing  in  the  work,  and  so  had  time  to  draw 
off  the  men  and  raise  the  drawbridge." 

"Quite  right,  Sandy!  The  defenders  of  the  post  would 
only  have  been  slaughtered,  and  the  assailants  might 
have  rushed  across  the  drawbridge  before  it  could  have 
been  raised.    The  post  is  of  little  importance  save  to 
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defend  the  castle  against  a  sudden  surprise,  and  would 
only  Imvo  boon  a  source  of  constant  anxiety  and  loss. 
How  many  do  you  reckon  them  ?  Judging  by  their  tents 
there  must  be  throe  or  four  thousand." 

"About  three  thousand,  Sir  Archie,  I  make  it;  and  as 
we  had  no  time  to  get  the  tenants  in  from  my  lady's 
Ayrshire  estate,  we  have  but  two  hundred  men  in  the 
castle,  and  many  of  these  are  scarce  more  than  boys." 

"1  have  brought  a  hundred  and  fifty  with  me,  Sandy, 
so  we  have  as  many  as  we  can  use  on  the  walls,  though 
I  could  wish  I  ha<l  another  hundred  or  two  for  sorties." 

Half  an  hour  later  the  grea^j  machines  began  to  work, 
hurling  vast  stones  with  tremendous  force  against  the 
castle  wall.  Strongly  as  this  was  built,  Archie  saw  that 
it  would  ere  many  days  crumble  before  the  blows. 

"I  did  not  reckon  on  such  machines  as  these,"  he  said 
to  Sandy.  ''Doubtless  they  are  some  of  the  huge  ma- 
chines which  King  Edward  had  constructed  for  the  siege 
of  Stirling,  and  which  have  remained  there  since  the 
castle  was  taken.  Fortunately  we  have  still  the  moat 
when  a  breach  is  made,  and  it  will  be  hard  work  to  cross 
that." 

All  day  the  great  stones  thundered  against  the  wall. 
The  defenders  were  not  idle,  but  kept  up  a  shower  of 
arrows  at  the  edge  of  the  mound  behind  which  the  ma- 
chines were  hidden;  but  although  many  of  those  working 
there  were  killed,  fresh  relays  came  constantly  up,  and 
the  machines  never  ceased  their  work.  By  nightfall  the 
face  of  the  wall  was  bruised  and  battered.  Many  of  the 
stones  in  front  had  fallen  from  their  places. 

"Another  twenty-four  hours,"  Archie  said  to  Marjory, 
as  he  joined  her  in  the  great  hall,  "and  the  breach  will 
be  begun,  forty-eight  and  it  wHl  be  completed.  They 
will  go  on  all  night,  and  we  may  expect  no  rest  until  the 
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vrork  is  done.  In  an  hour'n  time  I  Hhuli  Hally  out  from 
the  pasHage  into  the  wood  and  beat  up  their  camp.  Ex> 
peeling  no  attack  from  the  roar,  we  Hhall  do  them  rare 
damage  ere  they  can  gather  to  oppOHc  us.  Ah  soon  aH  thoy 
do  so  we  sliall  be  ofi'  again,  and,  scattering  in  various 
directions,  gather  a^ain  in  the  wood  and  return  here." 

An  hour  later  Archie,  with  two  hundred  men,  started. 
No  sooner  had  he  left  than  Marjory  called  Sandy 
Grahanie  and  Andrew  Macpherson,  whom  he  had  left  in 
joint  command  durin?  his  absence. 

"Now,"  she  said,  "I  am  not  going  to  remain  (juiet  here 
while  Sir  Archie  docs  all  the  fighting,  therefore  do  you 
gather  all  the  garris<jn  together,  leaving  only  twenty  to 
hold  the  gate.     See  that  the  wheels  of  the  drawbridge 
are  well  oiled,  and  the  hinges  of  the  gate.    Directly  we 
see  that  the  attack  has  begun  upon  the  camp  we  will  lower 
the  drawbridge  quietly,  open  the  gates,  and  sally  out. 
There  is  no  great  force  in  the  outer  work.   When  we  have 
cleared  that — which,  if  we  arc  quick,  we  can  do  without 
alarming  the  camp,  seeing  what  a  confusion  and  uproar 
will  be  going  on  there — we  will  make  straight  alcng  to 
the  point  where  the  machines  are  placed.    Let  some  of  the 
men  take  axes  and  cut  the  ropes,  and  let  others  carry 
faggots  well  steeped  in  oil,  we  will  pile  them  round  the 
machines  and  liglit  them,  and  thus  having  ensured  their 
destruction,  we  will  fall  back  again." 
"But,  Lady  Marjory — "  Sandy  began. 
"I  will  have  no  buts,  Sandy;  you  must  just  do  as  I 
order  you,  and  I  will  answer  to  Sir  Archie.     I  shall  my- 
self go  forth  with  you  and  see  that  the  work  is  properly 
done." 

The  two  men  looked  doubtfully  at  each  other. 
"Now,  Andrew,"  Marjory  said  briskly,  "let  us  have  no 
hesitation  or  talk,  the  plan  is  a  good  one." 
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"  i  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  a  good  one/'  Sandy  replied 
cautiously,  "or  that  it  is  not  one  that  Sir  Arclue  might 
liave  carried  out  if  he  had  been  here." 

"Very  well,  Andrew,  then  that  is  quite  enough.  I  give 
you  the  orders  and  1  am  responsible,  and  it'  you  and 
•Sandy  do  not  choose  to  obey  me,  I  shall  call  the  men  to- 
gether myself  and  lead  them  without  you." 

As  Sandy  and  Andrew  were  quite  conscious  that  their 
lady  woul<l  be  as  good  as  her  word,  they  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  her  orders  into  etlcct  The  wheels  of  the 
portcullis  and  drawbridge  were  oiled,  as  were  the  bolts 
and  hinges  of  the  gate.  The  men  were  formed  up  in  the 
courtyard,  where  presently  they  were  joined  by  Marjory 
who  had  put  on  a  light  steel  cap  and  a  shirt  of  mail,  and 
who  had  armed  herself  with  a  light  sword.  The  men 
gathered  round  her  enthusiastically,  and  would  have  burst 
into  cheers  had  she  not  held  up  her  hand  to  command 
silence. 

"I  will  to  the  wall  now,"  she  said,  "to  watch  for  the 
signal.  The  instant  the  attack  begins  and  the  attention 
of  those  in  the  outwork  is  called  that  way,  '"aw  up  the 
portcullis  noiselessly  and  open  the  gate,  oil  the  hinges  of 
the  drawbridge  and  have  everything  in  readiness;  then  I 
will  join  you.  Let  the  drawbridge  be  lowered  swiftly, 
and  as  it  falls  we  will  rush  across.  You  have,  I  suppose, 
told  off  the  men  who  are  to  remain  behind.  Tell  them  that 
when  the  last  of  us  have  crossed  they  are  to  raise  the 
drawbridge  a  few  feet,  so  that  none  can  cross  it  until  we 
return." 

Then,  accompanied  by  Macpherson,  she  ascended  the 
walls.  All  was  quiet  in  the  hostile  camp,  which  was 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and  only  the  creaking 
of  the  wheels  of  the  machines,  the  orders  of  those  direct- 
ing them,  and  the  dull  crash  as  the  great  stones  struck 
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the  wall,  broke  the  iitillncHs  of  the  night.  For  halt*  an 
hour  they  watched,  (.nd  then  a  sudden  uproar  was  heard 
in  the  camp.  The  Scottish  war-cry  pealed  out,  followed 
by  shouts  and  yells,  and  almost  instantly  flames  were 
seen  to  mjunt  up. 

"My  lord  is  at  work,"  Marjory  said,  "it  is  time  for  us 
to  be  doing  also."  So  saying  she  ran  down  to  the  court- 
yard. Sandy  Grahame,  Macphcrson,  and  a  few  picked 
men  took  their  place  around  her,  then  the  drawbridge 
was  suddenly  run  down,  and  the  Scots  dashed  across  it. 
As  Marjory  had  anticipated,  the  English  in  the  outwork 
had  gathered  on  the  farther  side  and  were  watching  the 
sudden  outbreak  in  the  camp.  Alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  an  attack,  perhaps  by  the  Bruce,  in  that  quarter,  they 
were  suddenly  startled  by  the  rush  of  feet  across  the 
drawbridge,  and  before  they  had  time  to  recover  from 
their  surprise  the  Scots  were  upon  them.  The  latter 
were  superior  in  numbers,  and  the  English, already  alarmed 
by  the  attack  upon  their  camp,  oflTered  but  a  feeble  resis- 
tance. Many  were  cut  down,  but  the  greater  part  leapt 
from  the  wall  and  fled  towards  the  camp.  The  moment 
resistance  ceased  the  outer  gate  was  thrown  open,  and  at 
full  speed  the  Scotch  made  for  the  machines.  The  party 
here  had  suspended  their  work  and  were  gazing  towards 
the  camp,  where  the  uproar  was  now  great.  The  wind 
was  blowing  briskly  and  the  fire  had  spread  with  im- 
mense rapidity,  and  already  half  the  camp  was  in  flames 
Suddenly  from  the  bank  above  the  Scots  poured  down 
upon  them  like  a  torrent.  There  was  scarcely  a  thought 
of  resistance.  Stricken  with  dismay  and  astonishment 
at  this  unexpected  attack,  the  soldiers  working  the  ma- 
chines fled  hastily,  only  a  few  falling  beneath  the  swords 
of  the  Scots.  The  men  with  axes  at  once  fell  upon  the 
machines,  cutting  the  ropes  and  smashing  the  wheels  and 
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levors  whicii  workcnl  them,  while  those  with  the  fagj^^otH 
piled  them  roimtl.  Jn  less  tl»aj>  two  minutes  tlie  work 
was  (lone,  lightoil  torclies  were  applied  to  the  faggots,  and 
the  lliuues  soon  shot  up  liotly. 

The  Scots  waited  but  a  minute  or  two  to  see  that 
the  work  wjia  thoroughly  done  and  that  the  tlames  had 
got  fair  hold,  and  then,  keeping  in  a  close  body,  they 
retired  to  the  castle.  Not  a  soul  was  met  with  by  the 
way,  and  leaving  Andrew  Macphorson  with  fifty  men  to 
hold  the  outwork  until  Archie  should  return  and  decide 
whother  it  should  be  occupied,  Marjory,  with  the  rest, 
re-entered  the  castle. 

She  at  once  ascended  to  the  walls  again,  where  Sandy 
also  posted  the  men  to  bo  in  readiness  to  open  fire  with 
their  arrows  should  the  English  return  and  endeavour  to 
extinguish  the  llamos  round  the  machines.  The  sound 
of  lighting  hatl  ceased  at  the  camp.  13y  the  light  of  the 
tlames  numl)ers  of  the  English  could  be  seen  pulling 
down  the  tents  which  the  lire  ha<l  not  yet  reached  and 
endeavouring  to  check  the  conflagration,  while  a  large 
body  of  horse  and  foot  were  rapidly  advancing  towards 
the  castle. 

As  soon  as  thoy  came  within  bow-shot  range  the  archers 
opened  fire,  and  the  English  leaders,  seeing  that  it  was 
already  too  late  to  save  the  machines,  which  were  by  this 
time  completely  enveloped  in  flames,  and  that  men  would 
only  bo  sacrificed  to  no  good  purpose,  halted  the  troops. 
They  then  moved  towards  the  outwork,  but  finding  *Ms 
in  possession  of  the  Scots,  they  fell  back  again  to  the 
camp  to  take  council  as  to  the  next  steps  to  be  adopted. 

Archie's  attack  hnd  been  crowned  with  complete  suc- 
cess. Apprehending  no  danger  from  behind,  the  English 
had  neglected  to  place  sentries  there,  and  the  Scots  were 
already  among  the  tents  before  their  presence  was  discov- 
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ered.  Numbers  of  tho  Eri^HiHli  wore  cut  down  and  tlto 
tenia  fired,  and  as  Hoon  oh  the  EngliMh  recovered  from 
their  first  Hur^jriso  and  began  to  form,  Archie  gave  tlie 
word  for  a  rotriiat.  This  was  eflected  witliout  niolcstu- 
tion,  for  tho  first  tliouglit  of  the  Knglisli  was  to  Have  the 
camp  from  total  destruction.  Tlie  reports  of  the  men 
wlio  escaped  from  tlie  castle  outwork  afid  the  outburst  of 
flames  aiound  tho  nuichines  added  to  tho  confusion  which 
reigned,  and  the  lenders,  who  had  by  the  light  of  tho 
flames  ascertained  tliat  the  assault  upon  the  camp  had 
been  made  by  a  small  body  of  the  enemy,  deemed  it  of 
tho  first  importance  to  move  at  once  to  save  the  machines 
if  it  were  still  possible. 

The  Scots  regained  the  entrance  to  the  passage  without 
the  loss  of  a  singlo  man,  and  passing  through,  soon  re- 
entered the  castle.  Marjory  had  laid  aside  her  warlike 
trappings  and  awaited  her  husband's  return  at  the  inner 
entrance  of  tho  passage. 

'•  We  have  had  good  success,  Marjory,"  Archie  said  as 
he  greeted  her,  "  as  you  will  have  seen  from  tho  walls. 
The  greater  part  of  the  English  camp  is  destioycd; 
we  have  killed  great  numbers,  and  have  not  lost  a 
man." 

"  That  is  good  news  indeed,  Archie.  We,  too,  have  not 
been  quite  idle  while  you  have  been  away." 

"Why,  what  have  you  been  doing,  Marjory?"  Archie 
asked  in  surprise. 

"  Come  up  to  the  walls  and  I  will  show  you." 

Archie  mounted  with  her,  and  gave  a  start  of  surprise 
as  he  looked  towards  the  machines.  The  great  bofly  of 
fire  had  died  down  now,  but  the  beams  of  the  machines 
stood  up  red  and  glowing,  while  a  light  flickering  flanje 
played  round  them. 

"You  see  wo  have  not  been  idle,  Archie.     We  have 
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destroyed  the  machines,  and  retaken  the  outwork,  which 
is  now  held  by  Andrew  Macpherson  with  fifty  men.** 

"Why,  what  magic  is  this,  wife?" 

"  No  magic  at  all,  Sir  Knight.  We  have  been  carrying 
out  the  work  which  you,  as  a  wise  and  skilful  com- 
mander, should  have  ordered  before  you  left.  We  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  confusion  of  the  enemy  by  the 
fire  in  their  camp,  and  have  made  a  sortie,  and  a  suc- 
cessful one,  as  you  see." 

"I  am  delighted,  indeed,"  Archie  said;  "and  the  de- 
struction of  those  machines  is  indeed  a  great  work.  Still 
Sandy  and  Macpherson  should  not  have  undertaken  it 
without  orders  from  me;  they  might  have  been  cut  ofll 
and  the  castle  stormed  before  I  came  back." 

"They  had  orders  from  me,  sir,  and  that  was  quite 
sufficient.  To  do  them  justice,  they  hesitated  about 
obeying  me,  and  I  was  well-nigh  ordering  them  to  the 
dungeon  for  disobedience;  and  they  only  gave  way  at 
last  when  I  said  they  could  stop  at  home  if  they  liked, 
but  that  I  should  lead  out  the  retainers.  Of  course  I 
went  in  your  place,  with  armour  and  sword ;  but  perhaps 
it  was  as  well  that  I  had  no  fighting  to  do." 

"Do  you  mean,  Marjory,  that  you  really  led  the 
sortie?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  led  it,  Archie;  but  I  certainly  went 
out  with  it,  and  very  exciting  it  was.  There,  dear,  don't 
look  troubled.  Of  course,  as  chatelaine  of  the  castle,  I 
was  bound  to  animate  my  men." 

"  You  hL,ve  done  bravely  and  well,  indeed,  Marjory,  and 
I  am  proud  of  my  wife.  Still,  dear,  I  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  the  risk  you  ran." 

"  No  more  risk  than  you  are  constantly  running,  Archie; 
and  I  am  rather  glad  you  tremble,  because  in  future  you 
will  understand  my  feelings  better,  left  here  all  alone 
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while  you  are  risking  your  life  perpetually  with  the 
king." 

The  success  of  the  sally  and  the  courage  and  energy 
shown  by  Marjory  raised  the  spirits  of  the  garrison  to 
the  highest  pitch ;  and  had  Archie  given  the  word  they 
would  have  sallied  out  and  fallen  upon  the  besiegers. 
Two  days  later  fresh  machines  arrived  from  Stirling,  and 
the  attack  again  commenced,  the  besiegers  keeping  a 
large  body  of  men  near  the  gate  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  last  sally.  Archie  now  despatched  two  or  three  fleet- 
footed  runners  through  the  passage  to  find  the  king,  and 
tell  him  that  the  besiegers  were  making  progress,  and  to 
pray  him  to  come  to  his  assistance.  Two  days  passed,  and 
the  breach  was  now  fairly  practicable,  but  the  moat,  fifty 
feet  wide,  still  barred  the  way  to  the  besiegers.  Archie 
had  noticed  that  for  two  or  three  days  no  water  had  come 
down  from  above,  and  had  no  doubt  that  they  had  diverted 
the  course  of  the  river.  Upon  the  day  after  the  breach 
was  completed  the  besiegers  advanced  in  great  force  up 
the  stream  from  below. 

"  They  are  going  to  try  to  cut  the  dam,"  Archie  said  to 
Sandy;  "place  every  man  who  can  draw  a  bow  on  that 
side  of  the  castle." 

As  the  English  approached  a  rain  of  arrows  was  poured 
into  them,  but  covering  themselves  with  their  shields  and 
with  large  mantlets  formed  of  hurdles  covered  with  hi'^les 
they  pressed  forward  to  the  dam.  Here  those  who  had 
brought  with  them  picks  and  mattocks  set  to  work  upon 
the  dam,  the  men  with  mantlets  shielding  them  from  the 
storm  of  arrows,  while  numbers  of  archers  opened  fire 
upon  the  defenders.  Very  many  were  killed  by  the  Scot- 
tish arrows,  but  the  work  went  on.  A  gap  was  made 
through  the  dam.  The  water,  as  it  rushed  through,  aided 
the  efforts  of  those  at  work;  and  after  three  hours'  labour 
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and  fighting  the  gap  was  so  far  deepened  that  the  water 
in  the  moat  had  fallen  eight  feet.  Then,  finding  that  this 
could  now  be  waded,  the  assailants  desisted,  and  drew  off 
to  their  camp. 

A  council  was  held  that  evening  in  the  castle  as  to 
whether  the  hold  should  he  abandoned  at  once  or  whether 
one  attack  on  the  breach  should  be  withstood.  It  was 
finally  determined  that  the  breach  should  be  held.  The 
steep  sides  of  the  luoat,  exposed  by  the  subsidence  of  the 
water,  were  slippery  and  difficult.  The  force  in  the  castle 
was  amply  sufficient  at  once  to  man  the  breach  and  to 
furnish  archers  for  the  walls  on  either  side,  while  in  the 
event  of  the  worst,  were  the  breach  carried  by  the  Eng- 
lish, the  defenders  might  fall  back  to  the  central  keep, 
and  thence  make  their  way  through  the  passage.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  possibility  of  an  early  aiTival  of  the  king 
to  their  relief  all  agreed  that  it  would  be  as  well  to 
evacuate  the  castle  at  once,  as  this  in  the  end  must  fall, 
and  every  life  spent  in  its  defence  would  thus  be  a  useless 
sacrifice.  As,  however,  troops  might  at  any  moment 
appear,  it  was  determined  to  hold  tlie  castle  until  the 
last. 

The  next  morning  a  party  of  knights  in  full  defensive 
armour  came  down  to  the  edge  of  the  moat  to  see  whether 
a  passage  could  be  effected.  They  were  not  molested 
while  making  their  examination,  as  the  Scottish  arrows 
would  only  have  dropped  harmless  ofi'  their  steel  harness. 
Archie  was  on  the  walls. 

"How  like  you  the  prospect.  Sir  Knights?"  he  called 
out  merrily.  "  I  fear  that  the  sludge  and  slime  will  sully 
your  bright  armour  and  smirch  your  plumes,  for  it  will 
be  difficult  to  hold  a  footing  on  those  muddy  banks." 

"  It  were  best  for  you  to  yield,  Sir  Archibald  Forbes, 
without  giving  us  the  trouble  of  making  our  way  across 
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your  moat  You  have  made  a  stout  resistance,  and  have 
done  enough  for  honour,  and  you  must  see  that  sooner  or 
later  we  must  win  our  way  in." 

"Then  I  would  rather  it  should  be  later,"  Archie 
replied.  "I  may  have  done  enough  for  honour,  but  it 
is  not  for  honour  that  I  am  fighting,  but  for  Scotland. 
Your  work  is  but  begun  yet,  I  can  assure  you.  We  are 
far  from  being  at  the  end  of  our  resources  yet.  It  will 
be  time  enough  to  talk  about  surrendering  when  you  have 
won  the  breach  and  the  outer  walls." 

The  knights  retired;  and  as  some  hours  passed  without 
the  besiegers  seeing  any  preparation  for  an  assault  they 
judged  that  the  report  carried  back  to  camp  was  not  an 
encouraging  one.  Large  numbers  of  men  were,  however, 
seen  leaving  the  camp,  and  these  towards  sunset  came 
back  staggering  under  immense  loads  of  brushwood  which 
they  had  cut  in  the  forest, 

"  They  intend  to  fill  up  the  moat,"  Archie  said ;  "  it  is 
their  wisest  course." 

He  at  once  directed  his  men  to  make  up  large  trusses 
of  straw,  over  which  he  poured  considerable  quantities  of 
oil.  Early  the  next  morning  the  English  drew  out  of 
their  camp,  and  advanced  in  martial  array.  Each  man 
carried  a  great  faggot,  and,  covering  themselves  with 
these  as  they  came  within  bowshot,  they  marched  down 
to  the  moat.  Each  in  turn  threw  in  his  faggot,  and  when 
he  had  done  so  returned  to  the  camp  and  brought  back 
another.  Rapidly  the  process  of  tilling  up  the  moat  oppo- 
site to  the  breach  continued.  The  besiegers  kept  up  a  niin 
©f  arrows  and  darts,  and  many  of  the  English  were  killed. 
But  the  work  was  continued  without  intermission  until 
well-nigh  across  the  moat  a  broad  crossway  was  formed 
level  with  the  outer  bank,  but'  a  narrow  gap  remained  to 
b«  filled,  and  the  Engli8h  leaders  advanced  t(»  the  front  to 
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prevent  the  Scots  on  the  breach  rushing  down  to  assault 
those  placing  the  faggots. 

Somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  the  English  the  defenders 
remained  stationary,  contenting  themselves  with  hurling 
great  stones  at  their  busy  enemy.  Suddenly  there  wai)  a 
movement.  Archie  and  a  party  of  his  best  men  dashed 
down  the  breach,  and,  climbing  on  the  causeway,  for  a 
moment  drove  the  workers  and  their  guards  back.  They 
were  followed  by  twenty  men  carrying  great  trusses  of 
straw.  These  were  piled  against  the  i'aggots  forming  the 
end  of  the  causeway.  Archie  and  his  band  leapt  back  as 
a  torch  was  applied  to  the  straw.  In  a  moment  the  hot 
flames  leapt  up,  causing  the  knights  who  had  pressed 
after  the  retreating  Scots  to  fall  back  hastily.  A  shout 
of  triumph  rose  from  the  garrison  and  one  of  dismay 
from  the  besiegers.  Saturated  with  oil,  the  trusses  burnt 
with  fury,  and  the  faggots  were  soon  alight.  A  fresh  wind 
was  blowing,  and  the  flames  crept  rapidly  along  the  cause- 
way. In  a  few  minutes  this  was  in  a  blaze  from  end  to 
end,  and  in  half  an  hour  nothing  remained  of  the  great 
pile  save  charred  ashes  and  the  saturated  faggots  which 
had  been  below  the  water  in  the  moat,  and  which  now 
floated  upon  it. 

The  besiegers  had  drawn  off  when  they  saw  that  the 
flames  had  gained  a  fair  hold  of  the  causeway.  The 
smoke  had  scarcely  ceased  to  rise  when  a  great  outcry 
arose  from  the  English  camp,  and  the  look-out  from  the 
top  of  the  keep  perceived  a  strong  force  marching  to- 
wards it.  By  the  bustle  and  confusion  which  reigned  in 
the  camp  Archie  doubted  not  that  the  new-comers  were 
Scots.  The  garrison  were  instantly  called  to  arms.  The 
gates  were  thrown  open,  and  leaving  a  small  body  only 
to  hold  the  gates,  he  sallied  out  at  the  head  of  his  men 
and  marched  towards  the  English  camp. 
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At  the  approach  of  the  Scottish  force  the  English 
leaders  had  inarched  out  with  their  men  to  oppose  them. 
Bruce  had  been  able  to  collect  but  three  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  and  the  English,  seeing  how  small  was  the 
number  advancing  against  them,  prepared  to  receive  them 
1  Idly.  Scarcely  had  the  combat  begun  when  Archie  with 
his  band  entered  the  English  camp,  whicV  .iS  almost 
deserted.  They  at  once  fired  the  tents,  and  tuen  advanced 
in  a  solid  mass  with  level  spears  against  the  rear  of  the 
English.  These,  dismayed  at  the  destruction  of  their  camp, 
and  at  finding  themselves  attacked  both  front  and  rear, 
lost  heart  and  fell  into  confusion.  Their  leaders  strove  to 
rally  them,  and  dashed  with  their  men-at-arms  against  the 
spearmen,  but  their  efforts  to  break  through  were  in  vain, 
and  their  defeat  increased  the  panic  of  the  footmen. 
Archie's  party  broke  a  way  through  their  disordered  line 
and  joined  the  body  commanded  by  the  king,  and  the 
whole  rushed  so  fiercely  upon  the  English  that  these  broke 
and  fled  in  all  directions,  pursued  by  the  triumphant 
Scots. 

"I  am  but  just  in  time  I  see,  Sir  Archie,"  Bruce  said, 
pointing  to  the  breach  in  the  wall;  "a  few  hours  more 
and  methinks  that  I  should  have  been  too  late." 

"We  could  have  held  out  longer  than  that,  sire,"  Archie 
replied.  "We  have  repulsed  an  attack  this  morning  and 
burnt  a  causeway  of  faggots  upon  which  they  attempted 
to  cross  the  moat;  still,  I  am  truly  glad  that  you  have 
arrived,  and  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  coming  so 
speedily  to  my  rescue,  for  sooner  or  later  the  hold  must 
have  fallen;  the  great  machines  which  they  brought  with 
them  from  Stirling  proved  too  strong  for  the  wall." 

"And  how  has  the  Lady  Marjory  borne  her  during  the 
siege?"  the  king  inquired. 

"Right  nobly,"  Archie  replied;  "ever  in  good  spirits  and 
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showing  a  brave  face  to  the  men ;  and  one  night  when  I 
made  a  sortie  through  my  secret  passage,  and  fell  upon 
the  English  car..p  from  the  other  side,  having  left  the 
castle  in  her  charge,  she  headed  the  garrison  and  issuing 
out,  recaptured  the  outworks,  and  destroyed  the  machines 
by  fire." 

"Bravely  done,"  the  king  said,  "and  just  what  I  should 
expect  from  your  wife.  You  did  well  to  take  my  advice 
in  that  matter." 

"We  shall  never  agree  tliere,  sire,  for  as  you  know  I 
followed  my  own  will  and  wed  the  bride  I  had  fixed  upon 
for  myself." 

"Well,  well,  Sir  Archie,  as  we  are  both  satisfied  we 
will  e'en  let  it  be;  and  now,  I  trust  that  you  have  still 
some  supplies  left,  for  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  am  hungry 
as  well  as  weary,  and  my  men  have  marched  fast  and 
far." 

"There  is  an  abundance,"  Archie  replied,  "to  last  them 
all  for  a  month,  and  right  willingly  is  it  at  their  service." 

The  king  remained  a  week  at  AberfiUy,  his  men  aiding 
Archie's  retainers  in  rej»airing  the  gap  in  the  dam  and  in 
rebuilding  the  wall;  and  as  five  hundred  men  working 
willingly  and  well  can  effect  wonders,  by  the  time  Bruce 
rode  away  the  castle  was  restored  to  its  former  appearance. 
Archie  marched  on  the  following  day,  and  rejoined 
Douglas  in  (Jialloway. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 


A  PRISONER. 

^  FTER  some  consultation  between  the  leaders  it 
was  agreed  to  make  an  attempt  to  capture  the 
castle  of  Knockbawn.  It  was  known  to  possess 
a  garrison  of  some  sixty  men  only,  and  although 
strong,  Archie  and  Sir  James  believed  that  it 
could  be  captured  by  assault.  It  was  arranged 
that  Archie  should  ride  to  reconnoitre  it,  and  taking  two 
mounted  retainers  he  started,  the  force  remaining  in  the 
forest  some  eight  miles  distant.  The  castle  of  Knock- 
bawn stood  on  a  rocky  promontory,  jutting  a  liundred 
and  fifty  yards  into  the  sea.  When  he  neared  the  neck 
of  the  point,  which  was  but  some  twenty  yards  wide, 
Archie  bade  his  followers  fall  back  a  short  distance. 

"I  will  ride,"  he  said,  "close  up  to  the  castle  walls. 
My  armour  is  good,  and  I  care  not  for  arrow  or  cross-bow 
bolt.  It  were  best  you  fell  back  a  little,  for  they  may 
have  horses  and  may  sally  out  in  pursuit.  I  am  well 
mounted  and  fear  not  being  overtaken,  but  it  were  best 
that  you  should  have  a  good  start." 

Archie  then  rod©  forward  towards  the  castle.  Seeing 
a  knight  approaching  alone  the  garrison  judged  that  he 
was  friendly,  and  it  was  not  until  it  was  seen  that  instead 
of  approaching  the  drawbridge  he  turned  aside  and  rode 
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to  the  edge  of  tho  fosse,  that  they  suspected  that  he 
was  a  foe.  Running  to  the  walls  they  oponoci  fire  with 
arrows  upon  him,  but  by  tliis  time  Archie  had  seen 
all  that  he  re(iuired.  Across  the  promontory  ran  a  sort 
of  fissure,  some  ten  yards  wide  and  as  many  deep.  From 
the  opposite  edge  of  this  the  wall  rose  abruptly.  Here 
assault  would  be  difficult,  and  it  was  upon  the  gateway 
that  an  attack  must  be  made.  ^Several  arrows  had 
struck  his  armour  and  glanced  off,  and  Archie  now  turned 
and  quietly  rode  away,  his  horse  being  protected  by  mail 
like  himself.  Scarce  had  he  turned  when  he  saw  a  sight 
which  caused  him  for  a  moment  to  draw  rein.  Coming 
at  full  gallop  towards  the  promontory  was  a  strong  body 
of  English  horse,  flying  the  banner  of  Sir  Ingram  de 
Umfraville.  They  were  already  nearer  to  the  end  of  the 
neck  than  he  was.  There  was  no  mode  of  escape,  and 
drawing  his  sword  he  galloped  at  full  speed  to  meet  them. 
As  he  ncared  them  Sir  Ingram  himself,  one  of  the  doughti- 
est of  Edward's  knights,  rode  out  with  levelled  lance  to 
meet  him.  At  full  gallop  the  knights  charged  eodi  other. 
Sir  Ingram's  spear  was  pointed  at  the  bars  of  Archie's 
helmet,  but  as  the  horses  met  each  other  Archie  with  a 
blow  of  his  sword  cut  off  the  head  of  tho  lance  and  dealt 
a  tremendous  back -handed  blow  upon  Sir  Ingram's 
helmet  as  the  latter  passed  him,  striking  the  knight 
forward  on  to  his  horse's  neck;  then  without  pausing  a 
moment  he  dashed  into  the  midst  of  the  English  ranks. 

The  horsemen  closed  around  him,  and  although  he  cut 
down  several  with  his  sweeping  blows  he  was  unable  to 
break  his  way  through  them.  Such  a  conflict  could  r  it 
last  long.  Archie  received  a  blow  from  behind  which 
struck  him  from  his  horse.  Regaining  his  feet  he  con- 
tinued the  fight,  but  the  blows  rained  thick  upon  him, 
and  he  was  soon  struck  senseless  to  the  ground. 
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When  he  recovered  he  was  in  a  room  In  the  keep  oi 
the  castle.  Two  knights  were  Hitting  at  a  tulilo  near  the 
couch  on  whijh  he  v/as  lying.  "Ahl"  exclaimed  one,  on 
seeing  Archie  open  his  eyes  and  move,  "1  am  glad  to  see 
your  senses  coming  back  to  you,  sir  prisoner.  Tndy,  sir, 
I  regret  that  so  brave  a  knight  should  have  fallen  into 
my  hands,  seeing  that  in  this  war  we  must  needs  send 
our  prisoners  to  King  Edward,  whose  treatment  of  them 
is  not,  I  must  e'en  own,  gentle;  for  indeed  you  fought  like 
any  paladin.  I  deemed  not  that  thei^  was  a  knight  in 
Scotland,  save  the  Bruce  himself,  who  could  have  so 
borne  himself;  and  never  did  I,  Ingram  de  Umfraville, 
come  nearer  to  losing  my  seat  t1  m  1  did  from  that  back- 
handed blow  you  dealt  me.  My  head  rings  with  it  still. 
My  helmet  will  never  be  fit  to  wear  again,  and  as  the 
leech  said  when  plastering  my  head,  'had  not  my  skull 
been  of  the  thickest,  you  had  assuredly  cut  through  it.* 
May  I  crave  the  name  of  so  brave  an  antagonist?" 

"  I  am  Sir  Archibald  Forbes,"  Archie  replied. 

"By  St.  Jago!"  the  knight  said,  "but  I  am  sorry  for  it, 
seeing  that,  save  Bruce  himself,  there  is  none  in  the 
Scottish  ranks  against  whom  King  Edward  is  so  bitter. 
In  the  days  of  Wallace  there  was  no  one  whose  name  was 
more  often  on  our  lips  than  that  of  Sir  Archibald  Forbes, 
and  now,  under  Bruce,  it  is  ever  coming  to  the  front.  I 
had  thought  to  have  asked  Edward  as  a  boon  that  I 
should  have  kept  you  as  my  prisoner  until  exchanged  for 
one  on  our  side,  but  being  Sir  Archibald  Forbes  I  know 
that  it  were  useless  indeed;  nevertheless,  sir  knight,  I  will 
send  to  King  Edward,  begging  him  to  look  mercifully 
upon  your  case,  seeing  how  bravely  and  honourably  you 
have  fought. 

"Thanks  for  your  good  offices.  Sir  Ingram,"  Archie 
replied,  "but  I  shall  ask  for  no  mercy  for  myself.   I  have 
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never  owed  or  paid  him  allegiance,  but,  as  a  true  Scot, 
have  fought  for  my  country  against  a  foreign  enemy." 

"But  King  Edward  does  not  hold  himself  to  be  a 
foreign  enemy,"  the  knight  said,  "seeing  that  Baliol,  your 
king,  with  Comyn  and  all  your  great  nobles,  did  homage 
to  him  as  Lord  Paramount  of  Scotland." 

"  It  were  an  easy  way,"  Archie  rejoined,  "to  gain  a 
possession,  to  nominate  a  puppet  from  among  the  nobles 
already  your  vassal  a,  and  then  to  get  him  to  do  homage. 
No,  sir  knight,  nather  Comyn  nor  Baliol,  nor  any  other 
of  the  Ano'lo-Norman  nobles  who  hold  estates  in  Scotland, 
have  a  right  to  speak  for  her,  or  to  barter  away  her 
freedom.  That  is  what  Wallace  and  thousands  of  Scotch- 
men have  fought  and  died  to  protest  against,  and  what 
Scotchmen  will  do  until  their  country  is  free." 

"It  is  not  a  question  for  me  to  argue  upon,"  Sir  Ingram 
said  surlily.  "  King  Edward  bids  me  fight  in  Scotland, 
and  as  his  knight  and  vassal  I  put  on  my  harness  without 
question.  But  I  own  to  you  that  seeing  I  have  fought 
beside  him  in  Gascony,  when  he,  as  a  feudal  vassal  of  the 
King  of  France,  made  war  upon  his  lord,  I  cannot  see  that 
the  offence  is  an  unpardonable  one  when  you  Scotch- 
men do  the  same  here.  Concerning  the  lawfulness  of  his 
claim  to  be  your  lord  paramount,  I  own  that  I  neither 
know  nor  care  one  jot.  However,  sir,  I  regret  much  that* 
you  have  fallen  into  my  hands,  for  to  Carlisle,  where  the 
king  has  long  been  lying,  as  you  have  doubtless  heard, 
grievously  ill,  I  must  forthwith  send  you.  I  must  leave 
you  here  with  the  governor,  for  in  half  an  hour  I  mount 
and  ride  away  with  my  troop.  He  will  do  his  best 
to  make  your  sojourn  here  easy  until  such  time  as  I  may 
havo  an  opportunity  of  sending  you  by  ship  to  Carlisle; 
and  now  farewell,  sir,'  he  said,  giving  Archie  his  hand, 
"  I  regret  that  an  unkind  chance  has  thrown  so  gallant  a 
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knight  into  my  hands,  and  that  my  duty  to  the  king 
forbids  me  from  letting  you  go  free." 

"  Thanks,  Sir  Ingram,"  Archie  replied.  "  I  have  ever 
heard  of  you  as  a  brave  knight,  and  if  this  misfortune 
must  fall  upon  me,  would  sooner  that  I  should  have  been 
captured  by  you  than  by  one  of  less  fame  and  honour," 

The  governor  now  had  a  meal  with  some  wine  set 
before  Archie,  and  then  left  him  alone. 

"I  am  not  at  Carlisle  yet,"  Archie  said  to  himself. 
"Unless  I  mistake,  we  shall  have  Sir  James  thundering 
at  the  gate  before  morning.  Cluny  will  assuredly  have 
ridden  off  at  full  speed  to  carry  the  news  when  he  saw 
that  I  was  cut  off,  and  e'en  now  he  will  be  marching 
towards  the  castle."  As  he  expected,  Archie  was  roused 
before  morning  by  a  tremendous  outburst  of  noise.  Heavy 
blows  were  given,  followed  by  a  crash,  which  Archie 
judged  to  be  the  fall  of  the  drawbridge  across,  the  fosse. 
He  guessed  that  some  of  Douglas's  men  had  crept  for- 
ward noiselessly,  had  descended  the  fosse,  and  managed  to 
climb  up  to  the  gate,  and  had  then  suddenly  attacked 
with  their  axes  the  chains  of  the  drawbridge. 

A  prodigious  uproar  raged  in  the  castle.  Orders  were 
shouted,  and  the  garrison,  aroused  from  their  sleep, 
snatched  up  their  arms  and  hastened  to  the  walls.  Out- 
side rose  the  war-cry,  "A  Douglas!  A  Douglas!"  mingled 
with  others  of,  "Glen  Cai'n  to  the  rescue!"  For  a  few 
minutes  all  was  confusioiL,  then  a  light  suddenly  burst 
up  and  grew  every  instant  more  and  more  bright. 

"  Douglas  has  piled  faggots  against  the  gates,"  Archie 
said  to  himself.  "Another  quarter  of  an  hour  and  the 
castle  will  be  his." 

Three  or  four  minutes  later  the  governor  with  six  sol- 
diers, two  of  whom  bore  torches,  entered  the  room. 
"You  must  come  along  at  once,  sir  knight,"  the  gover- 
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nor  said.  "  The  attack  is  of  the  fiercest,  and  I  know  not 
whether  we  shall  make  head  against  it,  but  at  any  rate 
I  must  not  risk  your  being  recaptured,  and  must  therefore 
place  you  in  a  boat  and  send  you  off  without  delay  to  the 
castle  at  Port-patrick." 

It  was  in  vain  for  Archie  to  think  of  resistance,  he  was 
unarmed  and  helpless.  Two  of  the  soldiers  laid  hands  on 
hira  and  hurried  him  along  until  they  reached  the  lower 
chambers  of  the  castle.  The  governor  unlocked  a  door, 
and  with  one  of  the  torch-bearers  led  the  way  down  some 
narrow  steps.  These  were  some  fifty  in  number,  and 
then  a  level  passage  ran  along  for  some  distance.  Another 
door  was  opened,  and  the  fresh  breeze  blew  upon  them 
as  they  issued  forth.  They  stood  on  some  rocks  at  the 
foot  of  the  promontory  on  which  the  castle  stood.  A  large 
boat  lay  close  at  hand,  drawn  to  the  shore.  Archie  and 
the  six  soldiers  entered  her;  four  of  the  latter  took  the 
oars,  and  the  others  seated  themselves  by  their  prisoner, 
and  then  the  boat  rowed  away,  while  the  governor  re- 
turned to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  castle. 

The  boat  was  but  a  quttrter  of  a  mile  away  when  on 
the  night  air  came  the  sound  of  a  wild  outburst  of  trium- 
phant shouts  which  told  that  the  Scots  had  won  their 
way  into  the  castle.  With  muttered  curses  the  men  bent 
to  their  oars  and  every  minute  took  them  further  away 
from  Knock  bawn. 

Archie  was  bitterly  disappointed.  He  had  reckoned 
confidently  on  the  eftbrts  of  Douglas  to  deliver  him,  and 
the  possibility  of  his  being  sent  off  by  sea  had  not  entered 
his  mind.  It  seemed  to  him  now  that  his  fate  was  sealed. 
He  had  noticed  on  embarking  that  there  were  no  other 
boats  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  promontory,  and  pursuit 
would  therefore  be  impossible. 

After  rowing  eight  hours  the  party   reached  Port- 
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Patrick,  where  Archie  was  delivered  by  the  soldiera  to  the 
governor  with  a  message  from  their  commander  saying 
that  the  prisoner,  Sir  Archibald  Forbes,  was  a  captive  of 
great  importance,  and  was,  by  the  orders  of  Sir  Ingram 
de  Umfraville  who  had  captured  him,  to  be  sent  on  to 
Carlisle  to  the  king  when  a  ship  should  be  going  thither. 
A  fortnight  passed  before  a  vessel  sailed.  Archie  was 
placed  in  irons  and  so  securely  guarded  in  his  dungeon 
that  escape  was  altogether  impossible.  So  harsh  was  his 
confinement  that  he  longed  for  the  time  when  a  vessel 
would  sail  for  Carlisle,  even  though  he  was  sure  that  the 
same  fate  which  had  attended  so  many  of  Scotland's  best 
and  bravest  knights  awaited  him  there. 

The  winds  were  contraiy,  and  the  vessel  was  ten  days 
upon  the  voyage.  Upon  reaching  Carlisle  Archie  was 
handed  to  the  governor  of  the  castle,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing was  conducted  to  the  presence  of  the  king  himself. 
The  aged  monarch,  in  the  last  extremity  of  sickness,  lay 
upon  a  couch.     Several  of  his  nobles  stood  around  him. 

"  So,"  he  said  as  the  prisoner  was  brought  before  him, 
"this  is  Archibald  Forbes,  the  one  companion  of  the  traitor 
Wallace  who  has  hitherto  escaped  my  vengeance.  So,  young 
sir,  you  have  ventured  to  brave  my  anger  and  to  think 
yourself  capable  of  coping  with  the  Lion  of  England." 

"  I  have  done  my  utmost,  sir  king,"  Archie  said  firmly, 
"such  as  it  was,  for  the  freedom  of  my  country.  No 
traitor  am  I,  nor  was  my  leader  Wallace.  Nor  he,  nor  I, 
ever  took  vow  of  allegiance  to  you,  maintaining  ever  that 
the  kings  of  England  had  neither  claim  nor  right  over 
Scotland.  He  has  been  murdered,  foully  and  dishonour- 
ably, as  you  will  doubtless  murder  me,  and  as  you  have 
killed  many  nobler  knights  and  gentlemen;  but  others 
will  take  our  places,  and  so  the  fight  will  go  on  until 
Scotland  is  free." 
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"  Scotland  will  never  be  free,"  the  king  said  with  angry 
vehemence.  "  Rather  than  that,  she  shall  cease  to  exist, 
and  I  will  slay  till  there  is  not  one  of  Scottish  blood, 
man,  woman,  or  child,  to  bear  the  name.  Let  him  be 
taken  to  Berwick,"  he  said;  "there  let  him  be  exposed  for 
a  week  in  a  cage  outside  the  castle,  that  the  people  may 
see  wiiat  sort  of  a  man  this  is  who  matches  himself 
against  the  might  of  England.  Then  let  him  be  hung, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  his  head  sent  to  London,  and  his 
limbs  distributed  between  four  Scotch  cities." 

"  I  go,  sir  king,"  Archie  said,  as  the  attendants  ad- 
vanced to  seize  him,  "  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  I  will 
meet  you  before  the  throne  of  God,  for  you,  methinks,  will 
have  gone  thither  before  me,  and  there  will  I  tax  you 
with  all  your  crimes,  with  the  slaughter  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Scottish  men,  women,  and  children,  with  cities 
destroyed  and  countries  wasted,  and  with  the  murder  in 
cold  blood  of  a  score  of  noble  knights  whose  sole  offence 
was  that  they  fought  for  their  native  country." 

With  these  words  Archie  turned  and  walked  proudly 
from  the  king's  presence.  An  involuntary  murmur  of 
admiration  at  his  fearless  bearing  escaped  from  the  knights 
and  nobles  assembled  round  the  couch  of  the  dying  mon- 
arch. 

When,  two  days  later,  Archie  entered  the  gates  of  Ber- 
wick Castle  the  bells  of  the  city  were  tolling,  for  a  horse- 
man had  just  ridden  in  with  the  news  that  Edward  had 
expired  on  the  evening  before,  being  the  6th  day  of  July, 
1807,  just  at  the  moment  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
starting  with  the  great  army  he  had  assembled  to  crush 
out  the  insurrection  in  Scotland. 

So  deep  was  his  hate  for  the  people  who  had  dared  to 
oppose  his  will  that  when  dying  he  called  before  him  his 
eldest  son,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  barons  caused  him 
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to  swear  upon  the  saints  that  so  soon  as  he  should  be 
dead  his  body  should  be  boiled  in  a  cauldron  until  the 
flesh  should  be  separated  from  the  bones,  after  which  the 
flesh  should  be  committed  to  the  earth,  but  the  bones  pre- 
served, and  that,  as  often  as  the  people  of  Scotland  rebelled, 
the  military  array  of  the  kingdom  should  be  summoned 
and  the  bones  carried  at  the  head  of  the  army  into  Scot- 
land. His  heart  he  directed  should  be  conveyed  to  and 
deposited  in  the  Holy  Land. 

So  died  Edward  I.,  a  champion  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
King  of  England,  Lord  of  Ireland,  Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
conqueror  of  Wales,  and  would-be  conqueror  of  Scotland. 
In  many  respects  iiis  reign  was  a  great  and  glorious  one, 
for  he  was  more  than  a  great  conqueror,  he  was,  to  Eng- 
land, a  wise  and  noble  king;  and  taken  altogether  he  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  Plantagenets. 

Historians  have  striven  to  excuse  and  palliate  his  con- 
duct towards  Scotland.  They  have  glossed  over  his  crimes 
and^  tried  to  explain  away  the  records  of  his  deeds  of 
savage  atrocity,  and  to  show  that  his  claims  to  that  king- 
dom, which  had  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  save  from  the 
submission  of  her  Anglo-Norman  nobles,  almost  all  of 
whom  were  his  own  vassals  and  owned  estates  in  Eng- 
land, were  just  and  righteous.  Such  is  not  the  true  func- 
tion of  history.  Edward's  sole  claim  to  Scotland  was  that 
he  was  determined  to  unite  under  his  rule  England,  Scot- 
land, Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  he  failed  because  the  people 
of  Scotland,  deserted  as  they  were  by  all  their  natural 
leaders,  preferred  death  to  such  a  slavery  as  that  under 
which  Ireland  and  Wales  helplessly  groaned.  His  dying 
wishes  were  not  observed.  His  body  was  laid  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  on  the  tomb  was  inscribed,  "Edward  1 
the  mallet  of  the  Scots.'^ 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


TUB  ESCAPE  FROM  BERWICK. 

N  entering  the  castle  Archie  was  at  once  con- 
ducted to  a  sort  of  cage  which  had  been 
constructoil  for  a  pro v ions  prisoner.  On  the 
outside  of  a  small  cell  a  fmuieuork  of  stout 
botuns  liad  been  erected.  It  was  seven  feet  in 
height,  six  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  deep.  The 
bars  were  four  inches  round,  and  six  inches  apart  There 
was  a  door  leading  into  the  cell  behind.  This  was  closed 
in  the  daytime,  so  that  the  prisoner  remained  in  the 
cage  in  sight  of  passers-by,  but  at  night  the  governor, 
who  w^as  a  humane  man,  allowed  the  door  to  remain  un- 
locked, so  that  the  prisoner  could  enter  the  inner  cell  and 
lie  down  there. 

The  position  of  the  cage  was  about  twenty-five  feet 
above  the  moat.  The  moat  itself  was  some  forty  feet 
wide,  and  a  public  path  ran  along  the  other  side,  and 
people  passing  here  had  a  full  view  of  the  prisoner. 
There  were  still  many  of  Scottish  birth  in  the  town  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  which  Edward  had  made  to  convert  it 
into  a  complete  English  colony,  and  although  the  English 
were  in  the  majority,  Archie  was  subject  to  but  little 
insult  or  annoyance.  Although  for  the  present  in  English 
possession,  Berwick  had  always  been  a  Scotch  town,  and 
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mij(ht  yefc  aji^ain  from  the  fortune  of  war  fall  into  ScottiHh 
IuukIh.  Thurofure  uvcn  tliu.su  nioHt  hoHtilu  to  tiioni  folt 
that  it  would  bo  pru«lont  to  rcHtruin  fi'oin  any  deinonHtra- 
tions  agaiikHt  the  Scottish  pri.sonurH,  Hiiico  in  tho  event 
of  tho  city  again  changing  harulH  a  bloody  retaliation 
might  bo  dealt  tluini.  UccoHionally  a  ])aH.sing  boy  would 
shout  out  an  e[)ithut  of  contempt  or  hatred  or  throw  a 
stone  at  the  prisoner,  but  Huch  trilles  were  unheeded  by 
him.  More  often  men  or  women  ])asHing  would  stop  and 
ga/.e  up  at  him  with  pitying  looks,  and  would  go  away 
wiping  their  eyes. 

Archie,  after  the  first  carefid  examination  of  hi.4Coll,  at 
once  abandoned  any  id«!a  of  esca[)e  from  it.  Tho  niaHsive 
bars  would  have  defied  the  strength  of  twenty  men,  and 
he  had  no  instrument  of  any  sort  with  which  he  could 
cut  thom.  I'herci  was,  he  felt,  nothing  before  him  but 
death;  and  although  he  feared  this  little  for  himself,  he 
felt  sad  indeed  as  he  thought  of  the  grief  of  Marjory  and 
his  mother. 

Tho  days  passed  slowly.  Five  had  gone  without  an 
incident,  and  but  two  remained,  for  he  knew  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  any  change  in  the  sentence  which 
Edward  had  passed,  even  were  his  son  more  disposed 
than  he  towards  merciful  measures  to  the  Scots,  which 
Archie  had  no  warrant  for  supposing.  Tho  new  kirjg's 
time  would  be  too  closely  engaged  in  the  afl'airs  entailed 
by  his  accession  to  rank,  the  arrangement  of  his  father's 
funeral,  and  tho  details  of  the  army  advancing  against 
Scotland,  to  give  a  thought  to  the  prisoner  whose  fate 
had  been  determined  by  his  father. 

Absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts  Archie  seldom  looked 
across  tlie  moat,  and  paid  no  heed  to  those  "who  passed  or 
who  paused  to  look  at  him. 

On  the  afternoon  of  trie  fifth  day,  however,  his  eye  waa 
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caught  by  two  women  who  were  gazing  up  at  the  cage. 
It  was  the  iunnobility  of  their  nttitiulo  and  the  length  of 
time  which  they  continued  to  ga/o  at  him,  which  attracted 
his  attention. 

T  \  a  moment  he  started  violently  and  ahnost  gave  a 
ery,  for  in  one  of  tlicm  he  recognized  his  wife,  Marjory. 
The  instant  that  the  women  saw  that  ho  liad  observed 
them  they  turned  away  and  walked  carelessly  and  slowly 
along  the  road.  Archie  could  hardly  believe  that  his 
eyesight  had  not  deceived  him.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  Marjory,  whom  he  deemed  a  hundred  miles  away, 
in  his  castle  at  Aberlilly,  should  be  hero  in  the  town  of 
Berwick,  and  yet  when  ho  thou«:;ht  it  over  he  saw  that  it 
might  well  be  so.  There  was  indeed  ample  time  for  her 
to  have  made  the  journey  two  or  three  times  while  he 
had  been  lying  in  prison  at  Port- Patrick  awaiting  a  ship. 
She  would  be  sure,  when  the  news  reached  her  of  his  cap- 
ture, that  he  would  be  ta'  '^n  to  Edward  at  Carlisle,  and 
that  he  would  be  either  executed  there  or  at  Berwick. 
It  was  then  by  no  means  impossible,  strange  and  wond- 
rous as  it  appeared  to  him,  that  Marjory  should  be  in  Ber- 
wick. 

She  was  attired  in  the  garment  of  a  peasant  woman  of 
the  better  class,  such  as  the  wife  of  a  small  crofter  or 
farmer,  and  remembering  how  she  had  saved  his  life  be- 
fore at  Dunstatfnage,  Archie  felt  that  she  had  come  hither 
to  try  to  rescue  him. 

Archie's  heart  beat  with  delight  and  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears  at  the  devotion  and  courage  of  Marjory,  and 
for  the  first  time  since  he  had  been  hurried  into  the  boat 
on  the  night  of  his  capture  a  feeling  of  hope  entered  his 
breast.  Momentary  as  the  glance  had  been  which  he  had 
obtained  of  the  face  of  Marjory's  companion,  Archie  had 
perceived  that  it  was  in  some  way  familiar  to  him.    In 
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rain  he  recalled  the  features  of  the  various  servants  at 
A-berfilly,  and  those  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
retainers  of  the  estate;  he  could  not  recognize  the  face  of 
the  woman  accompanying  Marjory  as  belonging  to  any 
of  them.  His  wife  might,  indeed,  have  brought  with  her 
Bome  one  from  the  estates  at  Ayr  whom  she  had  known 
from  a  child,  but  in  that  case  Archie  could  not  account 
for  his  knowledge  of  her.  This,  however,  did  not  occupy 
his  mind  many  minutes;  it  was  assuredly  one  whom 
Marjory  trusted,  p,nd  that  was  sufficient  for  him.  Then 
liis  thoughts  turned  wholly  to  his  wife. 

Anyone  who  had  noticed  the  prisoner's  demeanour  for 
the  last  few  days  would  have  been  struck  with  the 
change  which  had  come  over  it.  Hitherto  he  had  stood 
often  for  hours  leaning  motionless,  with  his  arms  crossed, 
in  the  corner  of  his  cage,  with  head  bent  down  and  list- 
less air,  his  thoughts  only  being  busy;  now  he  paced  rest- 
lessly up  and  down  his  narrow  limits,  two  steps  each 
way  and  then  a  turn,  like  a  caged  beast;  his  hands  were 
clenched,  his  breast  heaved,  his  breath  came  fast,  his  head 
was  thrown  back,  often  he  brushed  his  hand  across  his 
eyes,  and  rapid  words  came  from  his  lips. 

The  sun  sank.  An  hour  later  a  jailer  brought  his  jug 
of  water  and  piece  of  bread,  and  then,  without  a  word, 
retired,  leaving,  as  usual,  the  door  into  the  cell  open,  but 
carefully  locking  and  barring  the  inner  door.  Archie  had 
a  longer  walk  now,  from  the  front  of  the  cage  to  the 
back  of  the  cell,  and  for  three  hours  he  paced  up  and 
down.  Sometimes  he  paused  and  listened  attentively. 
The  sounds  in  the  town  gradually  died  away  and  all  be- 
came still,  save  that  he  could  hear  the  calls  of  the  warder 
on  the  battlement  above  him.  The  night  was  a  very 
dark  one  and  he  could  scarcely  make  out  the  gleam  of 
water  in  the  moat  below. 
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Suddenly  something  struck  him  a  sharp  blow  on  the 
face  and  fell  at  his  t'ect.  Ho  stooped  and  picked  it  up, 
it  was  an  arrow  with  a  wad  of  wool  fastened  round  its 
point  to  prevent  it  from  making  a  noise  should  it  strike 
the  wall  or  cage;  to  the  other  end  was  attached  a  piece  of 
string.  Archie  drew  it  in  until  he  felt  that  it  was  held 
firmly,  then  after  a  moment  the  hold  relaxed  somewhat, 
and  the  string  again  yielded  as  he  drew  it.  It  was 
now,  he  felt,  taut  from  the  other  side  of  the  moat.  Pre- 
sently a  stout  rope,  amply  sufficient  to  bear  his  weight, 
came  into  his  hands.  At  the  point  of  junction  was  at- 
tached some  object  done  up  in  flannel.  This  he  opened, 
and  found  that  it  was  a  fine  saw  and  a  small  bottle  con- 
taining oil.  He  fastened  the  rope  securely  to  one  of  the 
bars  and  at  once  commenced  to  saw  asunder  one  of  the 
others.  In  five  minutes  two  cuts  had  been  noiselessly 
made,  and  a  portion  of  the  bar  five  feet  long  came  away. 
He  now  tried  the  rope  and  found  that  it  was  tightly 
stretched,  and  evidently  fixed  to  some  object  on  the 
other  side  of  the  moat.  He  grasped  it  firmly  with  his 
arms  and  legs  and  slid  rapidly  down  it. 

In  another  minute  he  was  grasped  by  some  strong  arms 
which  checked  his  rapid  progress  and  enabled  him  to 
gain  his  feet  without  the  slightest  noise.  As  he  did  so 
a  woman  threw  her  arms  round  him,  and  he  exchanged 
a  passionate  but  silent  embr&ee  w.ith  Marjory.  Then  she 
took  his  hand  and  with  noiseless  steps  they  proceeded 
down  the  road.  He  had  before  starting  removed  his 
shoes  and  put  them  in  his  pockets.  Marjory  and  her 
companion  had  also  removed  their  shoes,  and  even  the 
keenest  ears  upon  the  battlements  would  have  heard  no 
sound  as  they  proceeded  along  the  road.  Fifty  yards 
farther  and  they  were  among  the  houses.  Here  they 
stopped  a  minute  and  put  on  their  shoes,  and  then  con- 
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iinued  their  way.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  until  they 
had  traversed  several  streets  and  stopped  at  the  door  of  a 
house  in  a  quiet  lane;  it  yielded  to  Marjory's  touch,  she 
and  Archie  entered,  and  their  follower  closed  and  fastened 
it  after  them. 

The  moment  this  was  done  Marjory  threw  her  arms 
round  Archie's  neck  with  a  burst  of  teal's  of  joy  and 
relief.  While  Archie  was  soothing  her  the  third  person 
stirred  up  the  embers  on  the  hearth  and  threw  on  a  hand- 
ful of  dry  wood. 

"And  who  is  your  companion?"  Archie  asked,  after  the 
first  transports  of  joy  and  thankfulness  were  past. 

"What!  don't  you  recognize  Cluny?"  Marjory  asked, 
laughing  through  her  tears. 

"Cluny!  of  course,"  Archie  exclaimed,  grasping  his 
follower's  hand  in  his.  "I  only  caught  a  glimpse  of  your 
face  and  knew  that  it  was  familiar  to  me,  but  in  vain 
tried  to  recall  its  owner.  Why,  Cluny,  it  is  a  long  time 
since  you  went  dressed  as  a  girl  into  Ayr?  And  so  it  is 
my  good  friend  who  has  shared  my  wife's  dangers." 

"He  has  done  more  than  that,  Archie,"  Marjory  said, 
"for  it  was  to  him  that  I  owe  my  first  idea  of  coming  here. 
The  moment  after  the  castle  was  taken  and  it  was  found 
that  you  had  been  carried  off  in  a  boat  by  the  English, 
Cluny  started  to  tell  me  the  news.  Your  mother  and  I 
were  beside  ourselves  with  grief,  and  Cluny,  to  comfort 
us,  said,  'Do  not  despair  yet,  my  lady;  my  lord  shall  not 
be  killed  by  the  English  if  I  can  prevent  it.  The  master 
and  I  have  been  in  a  good  many  dangers,  and  have  always 
come  out  of  them  safe;  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  he  does 
not  slip  through  their  hands  yet.'  'Why,  what  can  you 
do,  Cluny?'  I  said.  'I  don't  know  what  I  can  do  yet,'  he 
replied;  'that  must  depend  upon  circumstances.  My  lord 
is  sure  to  be  taken  to  Carlisle,  and  I  shall  go  south  to  sea 
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If  t  omiMIimI.  |ip|t  liliii  iMil>  ol*  |ti'iNoii.  I  liAVf<  lAim  f{otm 
HhiiHi|4  UiM  I*1iiiJInIi  |i{ii.i'i'lMtMin  iilr4jL;ii)nn*|  an  n  woiiiiiti.  lunl 
till  Olio  III  ('iirli/^lo  Im  l)l<i>l,y  io  iimK  itin  iii;y  iMinliiM^f^  Mimi'm/ 
III  WMA  |tliilii  l>*i  iiiM  Hi  niii'M  MimJi  ir  ( 'Jiiiiy  itoiiM  ^o  (i(i  your 

llld,  MO  OtMllll  I.  (1.11)1  t  llil'  OltI'M  I/Olll  llllll  iJwd  I  MllOllJti  tm^ 
(MMIIpllliy    llllll.       (  llltiy   I'MitMlMl    (ill    MUl'IrM   ol'    ol)jM(lilollH,  lilli 

do  lliHMo  I  Nvoiiltl  mil.  IImIoii,  ImiIi  Iiioii^IiI,  IiIiii  io  my  will 

l\V  »M,vlitM>  I'l*'*!'  "'  '"'  l'l*"t'Mlil'  iii.V  lii*it)K  wIMi  llllll  woiihl 
lt<|il  lio  IiIh  ilillli'tilliiMn  I  Nvoiilil  ^o  mIoiim,  liiil,  (Jifil,  ^^o  I  (•(•i*- 
(iiiliily  woiilil.  Hti  wilJioiili  iimro  lulo  wo  ^ol.  Mi«<no  ilroMNOM 
Mini  imMlonoitili,  Wt>  tiiid  >x  I'ow  minow  omoii.|iom  ol'  i'liJIlii^ 
Into  ilio  litiiiiln  ol'  |iiii'lioFi  ol'  ICii^UmIi,  liiil,  al.  ImmI/  wo  iMonnod 
(tlio  IVtMil.ior  lunl  iiiiiilo  io  ('iu'IImIo.  TIid^o  tlayM  lal.or  wo 
lioai'«l  ol'yoiirurrlvnl, llllll  MioiiohI,  moniliiiii  all  moii  woro 
(lilllvill^'  iilioiili  your  ilollaiioo  ol'  ilio  Klii^,  ami  Uiat  yon 
lia«i  lioon  Noitt  io  Mri'wiok  Tor  oxoiMilioii  ali  Uio  omi  ol'  iJio 
woolx.  So  wo  jtMiriioyoil  liHIior  ami  ^o(,  lioi'o  iJo*  iliiy 
hI'Iov  yon  arilvoil.  'I'lio  IItnI,  «io|i  wan  (o  llml  ti  Hooicli- 
NVviniaii  whom  wo  mij^lit  IiumI..  TIiIm.  Iiy  ^;roal.  Iiiolt,  wo 
dill,  ami  Mary  Miiiliii,  who  IIvom  in  thiw  Iioiino,  ifi  a  trnn 
Soolohwomaii,  ami  will  holp  iin  io  tho  oxlonl.  ol'  lioi' 
powor;  h\\o  U  |MKH\  i'or  lior  hnwhaml,  who  Im  an  Mn^liHh- 
man.  had  I'or  Mimio  iimo  iioon  ill,  and  di(Mi  lint  yoMtorday, 
Mo  wa."),  hy  what  mIio  MavM,  a  hard  man  and  a  cniol,  Hiid 
hiw  tioath  i«  m»  fjrioi'  to  lior,  and  Mary  will,  il'  hIio  can, 
ivinni  witli  hor  liangldor  to  lvo\hur^h.  whoro  hor  I'ola- 
(ioiH  llvo>  and  whoro  nIio  mni rio«l  hor  hnsliami,  who  wiw« 
A  Moidior  in  tlio  Mnj.;liMh  ^aniMon  thoro." 

"Ihifr,  Marjory."  Aivhio  wu\,  "havo  yon  thoiij^ht  how 
wv  luv  to  osoa)>o  honoo;  <hi)uv\li  I  am  IVoo  from  tho  oiustio 
I  tk\\\  M\\\  witliin  tho  \vall^»  ol'  'UM'wiok,  aiul  whou.  t»)-nu)r- 
«\nv.  (Iioy  lluvi  t.liat  I  hav(>  <vsoap«Ml.  thoy  will  soarch  ovory 
noi^k  i\\\\\  o\>rnor  v>f  tho  town  I  had  ho8t  without  dulay 
iry  «nd  mako  my  way  ovor  (ho  walls." 


A   VhAM  U¥  VmAtH, 


Z$$ 


"'Hittf/  yvtm  ihti  pUtu  </'liiriy  mu\  I  fir«fc  U.ou^^lii  ^/f," 
Miirjr/ry  rM|;lif»/|;  "hufc  owif»^  t//  Uio  rai')«  </f  Uift  i)oit^\M* 
oti  MiM  Ix/i'lor,  w>  wiric/t  h,  wuUjJi  i»  kq/t,  </ri  t)u',  w»ll»  that 
ii  woijM  \m  iWiYiriiU,  UhUm-A  \a)  ymm.  Cluny  h^^  t,rj^5/j  a 
«lo/ori  i\uu',H  <;m',li  nielli,  but/  Um?  v/fhU'h  i»  «*o  vij^iln-fii  that 
li«  \\m  MiW'/li  fJffiM  f/i,il<i*j  {/>  iriak*?  hiH  way  paftf/  i\t(;iu,  but 
li'W  l«!«5ii  i;li«,l)<)fif^«i*l  $\,u(\  !(»,«  Iift'l  H*;v*5ral  fhrrown  tl'w,\ifir^('A 
n\,  liirn.  'I'Ih!  ^iianl  af-  Mm!  ^af.cs  m  f!xfcr<j»»»<jly  Ktrict/,  and 
all  «!arl/H  f/liaf/  \mm  in  ar/<l  </uf/  an?  Ht;(in;)i(;fl.  CouM  yoii 
havo  Uiod  f/O  paMM  l;»)l'or'o  your  ♦5w;af*«5  wm  known  y^/u 
mij^lif/  no  «loul>(y  liav*)  done  w>  in  diH^^ui?;*?,  bfifc  Ui»;  alarm 
will  ho  ^iv<wi  Ixil'oro  ilio  ^af-*!M  nra  op'^n  in  th'5  morninjf, 
ftfi<l  your  (!lian(;»?  of  paHHinj^  Uiro(j;^h  un'l»;t*!^;t/!'l  then 
would  Ix)  Mrnall  indocd,  TIh;  doatli  of  tlio  man  Martin 
hU^p^i^nU)i\  a  plan  to  mo.  I  liav<!  propo«»5d  it  itt  hi»  wife, 
and  mIim  liaM  fallftn  in  with  it,  I  have  proinined  her  a 
pOMMJon  for  \u',r  life  Hhould  we  HncAmad,  hut  I  believe  nhe 
Would  have  done  it  even  without  reward;  for  whe  i«  a 
true  tSeotehworiinti.  When  nhe  heard  who  it  waw  that  I 
WttH  ityUi^j^  io  renoue,  hIio  Haid  at  once  Hhe  would  ri^k 
anything  to  wave  the  life  r>f  (;ne  of  Scotland's  best  and 
bravoHt  eh/unplofm;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Hhe  cares 
not  enough  for  h(jr  huHband  to  offer  any  objection  to  njy 
plaiiH  f(»r  the  diHpoHal  of  bin  body." 

"Jiut  what  are  your  plans,  Marjory?" 

"All  the  neigh  bourn  know  that  Martin  is  do/vl;  they 
beli(jve  that  (yluny  in  Mary's  Histor  an<l  I  her  niece,  and 
nho  haH  told  them  that  hImj  hIuiII  niturn  with  uh  to  Rox- 
burgh. Martin  woh  a  native  of  a  village  four  miloH  hence, 
and  Hhe  is  going  to  bary  him  with  hi.s  fathers  there. 
Now  I  liave  proposed  to  her  that  Martin  shall  be  buried 
ben(5ath  the  wood  store  here,  and  that  you  shall  take  his 
place  in  the  cofKn." 

"It  is  a  capital  idea,  Marjory,"  Archie  said,  "and  will 
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assuredly  succeed  if  any  plan  can  do  so.  The  only  fear 
is  that  the  search  will  be  so  hot  in  the  morning  that  the 
soldiers  may  even  insist  upon  looking  into  the  coffin." 

"We  have  thought  of  that,"  Marjory  said,  "and  dare 
not  risk  it.  We  must  expect  every  house  to  be  searched 
in  the  morning,  and  have  removed  some  tiles  in  the  attic. 
At  daybreak  you  must  creep  out  on  the  roof,  replace  the 
tiles,  and  remain  hidden  there  until  the  search  is  over. 
Martin  will  be  laid  in  the  coffin.  Thus,  even  should  they 
lift  the  lid,  no  harm  will  come  of  it.  Directly  they  have 
gone,  Cluny  will  bring  you  down,  and  you  and  he  dig  the 
grave  in  the  tloor  of  the  woodshed  and  place  Martin 
there,  then  you  will  take  his  place  in  the  coffin,  which 
will  be  placed  in  a  c«rt  already  hired,  and  Cluny,  I,  Mrs. 
Martin,  and  her  daughter,  will  then  set  out  with  it." 

Soon  after  daybreak  the  quick  strokes  of  the  alarm- 
bell  at  the  castle  told  the  inhabitants  of  Berwick  that  a 
prisoner  had  escaped.  Archie  at  once  betook  himself  to 
his  place  of  concealment  on  the  roof.  He  replaced  the 
tiles,  and  Cluny  carefully  obliterated  all  signs  of  the  place 
of  exit  from  within.  A  great  hubbub  had  by  this  time 
arisen  in  the  street.  Trumpets  were  blowing,  and  parties 
of  soldiers  moving  about  in  all  directions.  The  gates 
remained  unopened,  orders  being  given  that  none  should 
pass  through  without  a  special  order  from  the  governor. 

The  sentries  on  the  wall  were  doubled,  and  then  a 
house-to-house  search  was  commenced,  every  possible 
place  of  concealment  being  rummaged  from  basement  to 
attic.  Presently  the  searchei-s  entered  the  lane  in  which 
Mrs.  Martin  lived.  The  latch  was  ere  long  lifted,  and  a 
sergeant  and  six  soldiers  burst  into  the  room.  The  sight 
which  they  beheld  quieted  their  first  noisy  exclamations. 
Four  women  in  deep  mourning  were  kneeling  by  a  rough 
coffin  placed  on  trestles.   One  of  them  gave  a  faint  scream 
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as  they  entered,  and  Mary  Martin,  rising  tc  her  feet, 
said: 

"  What  means  this  rough  intnision  ? " 

"  It  means,"  the  sergeant  said,  "  that  a  prisoner  has 
escaped  from  the  castle,  one  Archibald  Forbes,  a  pestilent 
Scotch  traitor.  He  has  been  aided  by  friends  from  with- 
out, and  aa  the  sentries  were  watchful  all  night,  he  must 
be  hidden  somewhere  in  the  town,  and  every  house  is  to 
be  searched." 

"  You  can  search  if  you  will,"  the  woman  said,  resum- 
ing the  position  on  her  knees.  "As  you  see,  this  is  a 
house  of  mourning,  seeing  that  my  husband  is  dead,  and 
is  to-day  to  be  buried  in  his  native  village,  three  miles 
away." 

"  He  won't  be  buried  to-day,"  the  sergeant  said;  "for 
the  gates  are  not  to  be  opened  save  by  a  special  order 
from  the  governor.  Now,  lads,"  he  went  on,  turning  to 
the  men,  "  search  the  place  from  top  to  bottom,  examine 
all  the  cupboards  and  sound  the  floors,  turn  over  all  the 
wood  in  the  shed,  and  leave  not  a  single  place  unsearched 
where  a  mouse  could  be  hid." 

The  soldiers  scattered  through  the  house,  and  were 
soon  heard  knocking  the  scanty  furniture  about  and 
sounding  the  floors  and  walls.  At  last  they  returned 
saying  that  nothing  was  to  be  found. 

"  And  now,"  the  sergeant  said,  "  I  must  have  a  look  in 
that  coffin.  Who  knows  but  what  the  traitor  Scot  may 
be  hid  in  there!" 

Mrs.  Martin  leaped  to  her  feet. 

"You  shall  not  touch  the  coffin,"  she  said;  "I  will 
not  have  the  remains  of  my  husband  disturbed."  The 
sergeant  pushed  her  roughly  aside,  and  with  the  end  of 
his  pike  prised  up  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  while  Mrs,  Martin 
and  the  other  three  mourners  screamed  lustily  and  wrung 
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their  hands  in  the  greatest  grief  at  this  desecration  of  the 
dead. 

Just  as  the  sergeant  opened  the  coffin  and  satisfied  him- 
self that  a  dead  man  really  lay  within,  an  officer,  attracted 
by  the  screams,  entered  the  room, 

"  What  is  this,  sergeant  ? "  he  asked  angrily.  "  The 
orders  were  to  search  the  house,  but  none  were  given  you 
to  trouble  the  inmates." 

Mrs.  Martin  began  volubly  to  complain  of  the  conduct 
of  the  soldiers  in  wrenching  open  the  coffin. 

"  It  was  a  necessary  duty,  my  good  woman,"  the  officer 
said,  "seeing  that  a  living  man  might  have  been  carried 
away  instead  of  a  dead  one;  however,  I  see  all  iz  right." 

"Oh,  kind  sir!"  Mrs.  Martin  said,  sobbing,  "is  it  true 
what  this  man  tells  me,  that  there  is  no  passage  through 
the  gates  to-day?  I  have  hired  a  cart  to  take  away  my 
husband's  body;  the  grave  is  dug,  and  the  priest  will  be 
waiting.  Kind  sir,  I  pray  of  you  to  get  me  a  pass  to 
sally  out  with  it,  together  with  my  daughter,  sister,  and 
niece." 

"  Very  well,"  the  officer  said  kindly,  "  I  will  do  as  you 
wish.  I  shall  be  seeing  the  governor  presently  to  make 
my  report  to  him ;  and  as  I  have  myself  seen  the  dead 
body  can  vouch  that  no  ruse  is  intended.  But  assuredly 
no  pass  will  be  given  for  any  man  to  accompany  you;  and 
the  Scot,  who  is  a  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  any  of 
you,  would  scarcely  slip  out  in  a  woman's  garment.  When 
will  the  cart  be  here?" 

"  At  noon,"  the  woman  replied. 

"  Very  well ;  an  hour  before  that  time  a  soldier  will 
bring  you  the  pass.  Now,  sergeant,  have  you  searched 
the  rest  of  the  house?" 

"Yes,  sir;  thoroughly,  and  nothing  suspicious  has  been 
found." 
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"Draw  off  your  men,  then,  and  proceed  with  your 
search  elsewhere." 

No  sooner  had  the  officer  and  men  departed  than  Cluny 
ran  upstairs,  and  removing  two  of  the  tiles,  whispered  to 
Archie  that  all  was  clear.  The  hole  was  soon  enlarged, 
and  Archie  re-entering,  the  pair  descended  to  the  wood- 
shed which  adjoined  the  kitchen,  and  there,  with  a  spade 
and  mattock  which  Cluny  had  purchased  on  the  preceding 
day,  they  set  to  work  to  dig  a  grave.  In  two  hours  it 
was  completed.  The  body  of  John  Martin  was  lowered 
into  it,  the  earth  replaced  and  trodden  down  hard,  and  the 
wood  again  piled  on  to  it. 

At  eleven  o'clock  a  soldier  entered  with  the  governor's 
pass  ordering  the  soldier  at  the  gate  to  allow  a  cart  with 
the  body  of  John  Martin,  accompanied  by  four  women,  to 
pass  out  from  the  town. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  cart  arrived.  Archie  now 
took  his  place  in  the  coffin.  His  face  was  whitened,  and 
a  winding-sheet  wrapped  round  him,  lest  by  an  evil 
chance  any  should  insist  on  again  looking  into  the  coffin. 
Th  n  some  neighbours  came  in  and  assisted  in  placing  the 
coffin  in  the  cart.  The  driver  took  his  place  beside  it,  and 
the  four  women,  with  their  hoods  drawn  over  their  heads, 
fell  in  behind  it  weeping  bitterly. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  gate  the  officer  in  charge 
carefully  read  the  order,  and  then  gave  the  order  for  the 
gate  to  be  opened.  "  But  stop,"  he  said,  "  this  pass  says 
nothing  about  a  driver,  and  though  this  man  in  no  way 
resembles  the  description  of  the  doughty  Scot,  yet  as  he  is 
not  named  in  the  pass  I  cannot  let  him  pass."  There  was  a 
moment's  pause  of  consternation,  and  then  Cluny  said: 

"  Sister  Mary,  I  will  lead  the  horse.  When  all  is  in 
readiness,  and  the  priest  waits,  we  cannot  turn  back  on 
such  a  slight  cause."     As  the  driver  of  the  cart  knew 
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Mary  Martin,  he  offered  no  objection,  iind  descended  from 
his  seat.  Cluny  took  the  reins,  and,  walking  by  the  side 
of  the  horse 's  head,  led  him  through  the  gates  as  these 
were  opened,  the  others  following  behind.  As  soon  as 
they  were  through,  the  gate  closed  behind  them,  and  they 
were  safely  out  of  the  town  of  Berwick. 

So  long  as  they  were  within  sight  of  the  walls  they 
proceeded  at  a  slow  pace  without  change  of  position,  and 
although  Cluny  then  quickened  the  steps  of  his  horse,  no 
other  change  was  made  until  two  miles  further  they 
reached  a  wood.  Then  Cluny  leapt  into  the  cart  and 
wrenched  off  the  lid  of  the  coffin.  It  had  been  but  lightly 
nailed  down,  and  being  but  roughly  made  there  were 
plenty  of  crevices  through  which  the  ai"  could  pass. 

"  Quick,  Sir  Archie  1"  he  said,  "let  us  get  this  thing  out 
of  the  cart  before  any  person  happen  to  come  along. 

The  coffin  was  lifted  from  the  cart,  and  carried  some 
short  distance  into  the  wood.  A  few  vigorous  kicks 
separated  the  planks  which  composed  it.  These  A'^ere 
taken  and  thrust  separately  among  bushes  at  some  little 
distance  from  each  other.  Cluny  then  unrolled  the 
bundle  which  he  had  brought  from  the  cart,  and  handed 
to  Archie  a  suit  of  clothes  fitted  for  a  farmer.  These 
Archie  quickly  put  on,  tlien  he  returned  to  the  cart, 
which  he  mounted,  and  took  the  reins.  The  others  got 
up  behind  him  and  seated  themselves  on  the  straw  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cart.  Then  Archie  gave  the  horse  a 
smart  cut  with  his  whip,  and  the  cart  proceeded  at  a 
steady  trot  along  the  road  to  the  west 
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MILE  or  two  after  leaving  Berwick  the  cart 
had  left  the  main  road  running  by  the  coast 
through  Dunbar  to  Edinburgh,  and  had  struck 
west  by  a  country  track.  But  few  houses  were 
met  with,  as  the  whole  of  the  country  within 
many  miles  of  the  sea  had  been  harried  and 
devastated  by  the  various  English  armies  which  had  ad- 
vanced from  Berwick.  After  proceeding  for  some  miles 
they  came  to  a  point  where  the  track  they  had  been  follow- 
ing terminated  at  a  little  hamlet  among  the  hills.  Here 
they  left  the  cart,  making  an  arrangement  witli  one  of  the 
villajrers  to  drive  it  back  on  the  morrow  into  Berwick. 
They  were  now  beyond  all  risk  of  pursuit,  and  need  fear 
nothing  further  until  they  reached  the  great  north  roads 
running  from  Carlisle  to  Edinburgh  and  Stirling.  Cluny 
therefore  resumed  male  attire.  They  had  no  difficulty  in 
purchasing  a  couple  of  swords  froHi  the  peasants  of  the 
village,  and  armed  with  these  they  started  with  Marjory 
and  the  two  women  over  the  hills.  It  was  early  autumn 
now;  the  weather  was  magnificent,  and  they  made  the 
distance  in  quiet  stages,  and  crossing  the  Pentlands  came 
down  upon  Aberfilly  without  meeting  with  a  single  danger 
or  obstacle. 
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It  nocds  not  to  doscribo  the  joy  of  Archie's  luotlior  at 
hia  return.  The  news  spread  like  lightning  among  the 
tenantry,  and  in  'Ui  hour  after  the  wayfarers  reached  the 
castle  n»on  and  vur  could  be  seen  Hocking  over  the 
hills  at  the  top  oi  t'aeir  jj)  '».ed  to  express  their  delight  and 
enthusiasm  at  theu  KjiU  i  »'oturn.  15y  nightfall  every 
tenant  on  the  estate,  save  ti  -  e  prevented  by  age  or  ill- 
ness, had  assembled  at  the  castle,  and  tlio  rejoicings  wliich 
had  taken  place  at  the  nmrriage  of  their  lord  were  but 
tame  and  quiet  beside  the  boisterous  enthusiasm  which 
wtU9  now  exhibited. 

Although  Marjory  had  at  first  been  welcomed  for  the 
sake  of  her  husband,  the  fact  that  she  was  a  Kerr  had 
excited  a  deep  though  hidden  hostility  to  her  in  the  minds 
both  of  those  who  had  been  her  father's  vassals  at  Aber- 
filly,  and  the  old  retainers  of  the  Forbeses  at  Glen  Cairn. 
The  devotion  and  courage  which  she  had  shown  in  the 
defence  of  the  castle  and  in  the  enterprise  for  the  rescue 
of  their  lord  swept  away  every  vestige  of  this  feeling,  and 
henceforth  Marjory  ranked  in  their  att'ections  with  Archie 
himself,  and  there  was  not  a  man  upon  the  estate  but 
felt  that  he  could  die  for  her  if  needs  be. 

After  a  week's  stay  at  home  Archie  rode  away  and 
joined  the  king,  taking,  however,  but  four  or  five  re- 
tainers with  him.  Bruce  received  him  with  extreme 
warmth.  He  had  heard  of  his  capture,  and  the  news  that 
he  was  condemned  to  die  at  Berwick  had  also  reached 
him,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  Archie  had  shared  the  fate 
which  had  befallen  his  own  brothers  and  so  many  of  his 
bravest  friends.  His  pleasure,  therefore,  equalled  his 
surprise  when  his  brave  follower  rode  into  his  camp. 
Mail/  of  Archie's  friends  assembled  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  he  had  arrived;  and  after  the  first  greetings 
the  king  asked  him  for  a  recital  of  the  means  by  which 
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he  had  eHcapcd  from  tlie  fate  decreed  hini  by  I<Mward. 
Archie  related  tho  whole  story,  and  at  itn  conclusion  the 
king  culled  to  his  attendants  to  bring  gobletH  and  wine. 

"Sirs,"  ho  said,  "let  us  drink  to  the  licalth  of  MistreflH 
Marjory  Forbes,  one  of  the  bravest  and  truest  of  Scotch 
women.  Would  to  Heaven  that  all  tho  men  of  our  country 
were  animated  by  as  noble  and  courageous  feelings! 
friend.  Sir  Archibald  Forbes,  has  indeed  won  a  jewel,  ^ni' 
I  take  no  small  credit  to  myself  that  1  was  the  tir  :  'vhc 
advised  him  to  make  Mistress  Kerr  his  wife." 

Tho  toast  was  given  with  enthusiasm;  but  Ai  ait 
afterwards  protested  against  tho  king  assunr'  "  «ny 
credit  to  himself  in  the  matter,  since,  although  ii;  was 
true  that  ho  had  advised  him  to  marry  Mistress  Maiy 
Kerr,  ho  had  wished  him  to  abandon,  for  her  sake. 
Mistress  Marjory,  tho  niece  of  Alexander  M'Dougall,  who 
had  set  him  free  from  her  uncle's  hold  of  Dunstaffnage. 

"  Now,  Archie,"  the  king  said,  when  they  were  again 
alone  together,  "1  suppose,  seeing  that  you  have  come 
hither  without  your  following,  that  you  wish  for  a  time 
to  remain  quiet  at  home,  and  seeing  that  you  have 
suffered  severe  imprisonment  and  a  grievous  risk  of 
death  in  my  cause,  methinks  you  have  well  earned  the 
right  to  rest  quiet  for  a  while  with  your  brave  lady.  At 
present  I  can  dispense  with  tho  services  of  your  retainers. 
Most  of  the  low  country  is  now  in  my  hands,  and  the 
English  garrisons  dare  not  venture  out  of  their  strong 
places.  Tho  ariny  that  the  King  of  England  collected  to 
crr.sh  us  has  bacn.  I  hear,  much  disorganized  by  his 
death,  and  the  barons  will  doubtless  wring  concessions  and 
privileges  from  his  son  before  they  spread  their  banners 
to  tho  wind  again.  From  all  reports  the  now  king  has 
but  little  of  his  father's  ability  and  energy,  and  months 
may  elapse  before  any  serious  effort  is  made  against  us. 


/^■^; 
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I  am  despatching  my  brother  Edward  to  join  Douglas  in 
subduing  Galloway,  and  during  his  absence  I  shall  be 
content  to  remain  here  in  the  tield  with  a  small  foUovving, 
for  the  English  governors  of  the  towns  will,  niethinks, 
stand  only  on  the  defensive,  until  a  strong  army  marches 
north  from  England.  "When  Galloway  is  subdued  the  low- 
lands will  be  all  in  n.y  hands  save  for  the  English  garri- 
sons, and  I  shall  on  Edward's  return  set  myself  to  punish 
the  Comyns  and  the  other  traitor  nobles  of  the  north, 
who  are  well-nigh  all  hand  and  glove  with  the  English. 
So  long  as  Scotland  has  such  powerful  enemies  in  her 
midst  she  cannot  hope  to  cope  with  the  forces  which 
England  can  send  against  hor.  Alone  and  united  the  task 
is  one  which  will  tax  her  strength  to  the  utmost,  seeing 
that  England  is  in  wealth  and  population  so  far  her 
superior,  and  Edward  disposes  of  the  force  of  Ireland,  of 
Wales,  and  of  Gascony;  therefore  my  first  task  must  be  to 
root  out  these  traitor  nobles  from  among  us.  When  I 
move  north  I  shall  need  your  company  and  your  strength; 
but  until  Edward  has  cleared  the  English  out  of  Galloway, 
4  captured  the  strongholds,  and  reduced  it  to  obedience, 

•  you  can  stop  in  Aberlilly,  and  there  at  times,  when  I  have 

no  enterprise  on  hand  and  can  take  a  few  days,  I  will 

come  and  rest  if  you  will  give  me  hospitality." 

^•,So  until  the  following  spring  Archie  Forbes  remained 

(Quietly  and  most  happily  at  home.     Several  times  the 

^,king  came  and  stayed  a  few  days  at  Aberfilly,  where  he 
was  safe  against  surprise  and  treachery.  Not  long  after 
Archie's  return  home,  Father  Anselm  arrived,  to  Archie's 
satisfaction  and  the  great  joy  of  Marjory,  and  took  up  his 
abode  there. 

In  the  spring  Archie,  with  his  retainei-s,  joined  the 
king,  who  was  gathering  his  army  for  his  march  into  the 
north.    During  the  winter  Galloway  had  been  subdued 
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and  Douglas  l)eing  left  in  the  south  its  comnmiulcr  thonj, 
Edward  Bruce  joined  his  brother,  around  whom  also 
gathered  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  Sir  (Jilhert  de  la  Hay,  and 
others.  The  position  in  Scotland  was  now  singular:  the 
whole  of  the  country  south  of  the  Forth  was  favourahle 
to  Bruce,  but  the  English  held  iU)xl)urgh,  Jedburgh, 
Dumfries,  Castle  Douglas,  Ayr,  B(»thwell,  Ediid)urgh, 
Linlithgow,  Stirling,  and  Dumbarton.  North  of  tins  Forth 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  country  was  hostile  to  the  king, 
and  the  fortr(!sses  of  Perth,  Dundee,  Forfar,  Brechin, 
Aberdeen,  Inverness,  and  many  smaller  holds,  were 
occupied  by  English  garrisons. 

The  centre  of  hostility  to  Bruce,  north  of  the  Forth, 
lay  in  the  two  great  earls,  the  Comyns  of  Badcnouh  and 
Buchan,  and  their  allies.  Between  them  antl  Bruce  a 
hatred  existed  beyond  that  caused  by  tlicir  taking 
opposite  sides.  Coniyn  of  Badenoch  was  the  son  of  the 
man  Bruce  had  slain  at  Dumfries,  while  Buchan  hated 
him  even  more,  since  his  wife,  the  countess,  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Bruce  and  had  crowned  him  at  Sconvi,  and 
was  now  shamefully  imprisoned  in  the  cage  at  Berwick. 
It  must  be  supposed  that  Buchan's  anger  against  his 
countess  was  as  deep  and  implacable  as  that  of  Edward 
himself,  for,  as  the  English  king's  most  powerful  ally  in 
Scotland,  he  coidd  surely  have  obtained  the  pardon  and 
release  of  his  wife  had  he  desired  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
Bruce  had  a  private  grudge  against  Comyn,  for  upon  him 
had  been  conferred  Bruce  s  lordship  of  Annandale,  and 
he  had  entered  into  possession  and  even  occupied  the 
family  castle  of  Lochmal)on. 

The  king  and  his  army  marched  north,  and  were  joined 
by  Alexander  and  Simon  Frazer,  with  their  followers. 
They  marched  to  Inverness,  which,  "'ith  various  other 
castles  in  the  north,  they  captured.     All  of  these  castles 
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were,  when  taken,  destroyed,  as  Bruce  had  determined 
to  leave  no  strongholds  in  the  land  for  the  occupation  of 
his  enemies.  He  himself  could  not  spare  men  to  hold 
them,  and  their  capture  was  useless  if  upon  his  retirement 
they  could  again  be  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Returning 
southward  they  were  oncouitored  by  an  army  under 
Buchan,  composed  of  his  own  retainers  and  a  party  of 
English.     This  force  was  completely  defeated. 

To  the  consternation  of  his  followers  Bruce  was  now 
attacked  by  a  wasting  illness,  which  so  enfeebled  him 
that  he  was  unable  to  sit  on  his  horse;  it  was  the  result 
of  the  many  privations  and  hardships  which  he  had 
undergone  since  the  fight  at  Methven.  His  brother, 
Lennox,  the  Frazers,  and  Archie  Forbes  held  a  council 
and  agreed  that  rest  for  some  time  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  king,  and  that  sea  air  might  be 
beneficial  to  him.  They  therefore  resolved  to  move  east- 
ward to  the  Castle  of  Slaines,  on  the  sea-coast  near  Peter- 
head. That  such  a  step  was  attended  by  great  peril  they 
well  knew,  for  the  Comyns  would  gather  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Highlands,  with  accessions  from  the 
English  garrisons,  and  besiege  them  there.  The  king's 
health,  however,  was  a  paramount  consideration;  were  he 
to  die,  the  blow  might  be  fatal  to  Scotland,  accordingly 
the  little  force  marched  eastward.  They  reached  Slaines 
without  interruption,  and  as  they  expected  the  castle  was 
soon  surrounded  and  besieged  by  the  forces  of  Buchan, 
who  had  been  joined  by  Sir  John  Mowbray  and  Sir 
David  de  Brechin,  nephew  of  the  King  of  England.  For 
some  time  the  siege  went  on,  but  the  assailants  gained 
but  little  advantage,  and  indeed  trusted  rather  to  famine 
than  force  to  reduce  the  castle. 

Weeks  passed  on,  and  although  his  followers  thought 
that  he  was  somewhat  better,  the  king's  health  improved 
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but  slowly.  Provisions  now  began  to  run  very  short 
When  they  had  come  nearly  to  an  end  the  Scots  deter- 
mined to  sally  out  and  cut  their  way  through  the  vastly 
superior  strength  of  the  enemy.  The  king  was  placed  in 
a  litter,  his  mounted  knights  and  followers  surrounded 
him,  and  round  these  the  footmen  formed  a  close  clump 
of  pikes;  the  hundred  men  from  Aberfilly  formed  the 
front  rank,  as  these  could  be  best  relied  upon  to  with- 
stand the  charge  of  the  English  horse  The  gates  were 
thrown  open,  and  in  close  ranks  the  garrison  sallied  out, 
forming,  as  soon  as  they  passed  through,  in  the  order 
arranged.  So  close  and  serried  was  the  hedge  of  spears, 
so  quiet  and  determined  the  attitude  of  the  men,  that, 
numerous  as  they  were,  the  men  of  Buchan  and  the 
English  lords  shrank  from  an  encounter  with  such 
adversaries,  and  with  the  banner  of  the  king  and  his 
knights  flying  in  their  centre  the  little  band  marched  on 
through  the  lines  of  the  besiegers  without  the  latter 
striking  a  blow  to  hinder  their  way. 

Without  interruption  the  royalists  proceeded  to  Strath- 
bogie.  The  satisfaction  of  the  king  at  the  daring  exploit 
by  which  he  had  been  rescued  from  such  imminent  peril 
did  more  for  him  than  medicine  or  change  of  air,  and  to 
the  joy  of  his  followers  he  began  to  recover  his  strength. 
He  was  then  moved  down  to  the  river  Don.  Here  Buchan 
and  his  English  allies  made  a  sudden  attack  upon  his 
quarters,  killiii^'  some  of  the  outposts.  This  attack  roused 
the  spirit  and  energy  of  the  king, and  he  immediately  called 
for  his  war-horst  and  armour  and  ordered  his  men  to 
prepare  for  action.  His  followers  remonstrated  with  him, 
but  he  declared  that  this  attack  by  his  enemies  had  cured 
him  more  speedily  than  medicine  could  have  done,  and 
heading  his  troops  he  issued  forth  and  came  upon  the 
«nemy  near  Old  Meldrum,  where,  after  a  desperate  fight; 
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Buchan  and  his  confederates  wer3  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  on  Christmas  day,  1307.  Buchan  and  Mow- 
bray fled  into  England.  Brechin  took  refuge  in  his  own 
castle  of  Brechin,  where  he  was  afterwards  besieged  and 
forced  to  surrender. 

Bruce  now  marched  into  the  territory  of  Comyn,  where 
he  took  a  terrible  vengeance  for  the  long  adhesion  of 
his  hated  enemy,  to  England.  The  whole  country  was 
wasted  with  fire  and  sword,  the  people  well-nigh  exter- 
minated, and  the  very  forests  destroyed.  So  terrible  was 
the  devastation  that  for  generations  afterwards  men  spoke 
of  the  harrying  of  Buchan  as  a  terrible  and  exceptional 
act  of  vengeance. 

The  castle  of  Aberdeen  was  next  invested.  The 
English  made  great  efforts  for  its  succour,  but  the  citizens 
joined  Bruce,  and  a  united  attack  being  made  upon  the 
castle  it  was  taken  by  assault  and  razed  to  the  ground. 
The  king  and  his  forces  then  moved  into  Angus.  Here  the 
English  strongholds  were  all  taken,  the  castle  of  Forfar 
being  assaulted  and  carried  by  a  leader  who  was  called 
Ph'Uip,  a  forester  of  Platane.  With  the  exception  of 
Perth,  the  most  important  fortress  north  of  the  Forth, 
and  a  few  minor  holds,  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Scot- 
land was  now  in  the  kin^r's  hands.  In  the  meantime  Sir 
JEi,mes  Douglas,  in  the  south,  had  again  taken  his  paternal 
castle  and  had  razed  it  to  the  ground.  The  forests  of 
Selkirk  and  Jedburgh,  with  the  numerous  fortresses  of 
the  district,  were  brought  under  the  king's  authority, 
and  the  English  were  several  times  defeated.  In  the 
course  of  these  adventures  Sir  James  came  across  Alex- 
ander Stewart,  Thomas  Randolph,  the  king's  nephew, 
who,  after  being  taken  prisoner  at  Methven,  had  joined 
the  English  party,  and  Adam  O'Gordon.  They  advanced 
with  a  much  superior  force  to  capture  him,  but  were 
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signally  defeated.  O'Gordon  escaped  into  England,  but 
Stewart  and  Randolph  were  taken. 

This  was  a  fortunate  capture,  for  Randolph  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  king's  most  valiant  knights  and  the 
wisest  of  his  counsellors.  After  this  action  Douglas 
marched  north  and  joined  the  king.  The  hitter  sternly 
reproached  Randolph  for  having  foresworn  his  allegiance 
and  joined  the  English.  Randolph  answered  hotly  and 
was  conmiitted  by  his  uncle  to  solitary  confinement,  where 
he  presently  came  to  a  determination  to  renew  his. 
allegiance  to  Bruce,  and  henceforward  fought  faithfully 
and  gallantly  under  him. 

Galloway  had  risen  again,  and  Edward  Bruce,  with 
Sir  Archie  Forbes,  was  detached  to  reduce  it.  It  was  a 
hard  task,  for  the  local  chiefs  were  supported  by  Sir 
Ingram  de  Umfraville  and  Sir  John  de  St.  John;  these 
knights,  with  1200  followers,  met  the  Scots  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cree,  which  separates  the  counties  of  Kirk- 
cudbright and  Wigton,  and  although  greatly  superior 
in  numbers,  were  completely  defeated  by  the  Scottish 
pikemen,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  castle 
of  Butele.  Edward  Bruce  and  Archie  continued  the  task 
of  subjugating  the  country;  but  St.  John  having  retired 
to  England,  returned  with  fifteen  hundred  men-at-arms, 
and  with  this  strong  force  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  small 
body  of  Scots,  of  whom  he  thought  to  make  an  easy 
capture.  Then  occurred  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
brilliant  feats  of  arms  that  took  place  in  a  war  in  which 
deeds  of  daring  abounded.  Edward  Bruce  having  heard 
from  the  country  people  of  the  approach  of  his  adversaries, 
placed  his  infantry  in  a  strong  position,  and  then,  with 
Archie  Forbes  and  the  fifty  men-at-arms  who  constituted 
his  cavalry,  went  out  to  reconnoitre  the  approach  of  the 
English.    The  morning  was  thick  and  misty.     Ignorant 
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of  each  other's  position,  the  two  forces  were  in  close 
vicinity,  when  the  fog  suddenly  lifted,  and  Edward  Bruce 
and  Archie  beheld  close  to  them  the  overwhelming  force 
of  St.  John,  within  bowshot  distance.  It  was  too  late  to 
fly.     Edward  Bruce  exclaimed  to  Archie: 

"  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  charge  them.* 

"  Let  us  charge  them,"  Archie  replied. 

The  two  leaders,  setting  spurs  to  their  horses,  and 
closely  followed  by  their  fifty  retainers,  dashed  like 
a  thunderbolt  upon  the  mass  of  the  English  men-at- 
arms,  before  these,  taken  equally  by  surprise,  had  time 
to  form,  and  burst  clean  through  them,  overthrowing 
and  slaying  many,  and  causing  the  greatest  confusion 
and  surprise.  Riding  but  a  short  distance  on,  the  Scots 
turned,  and  again  burst  through  the  English  lines.  Num- 
bers of  the  English  were  slain,  and  many  others  turned 
rein.  A  third  time  the  Scots  charged,  with  equally 
fatal  effect.  The  English  were  completely  routed.  Many 
were  killed  and  many  taken  prisoners,  and  the  rest 
rode  for  England  at  their  best  speed.  History  scarcely 
recalls  another  instance  of  50  men  routing  in  fair  fight 
1500.  This  extraordinary  success  was  followed  by  a 
victory  over  Sir  Roland  of  Galloway  and  Donald  of 
the  Isles  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  the  Lord  of  the  Isles 
being  made  prisoner;  and  eventually  the  whole  country 
was  reduced  to  obedience,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  garrisons,  no  less  than  thirteen  castles  being  captured, 
in  addition  to  the  victories  gained  in  the  field. 

Galloway  being  j-estored  to  order,  Archie  Forbes  re- 
turned home,  and  remained  for  two  or  three  months  with 
his  wife  and  mother.  He  was  then  summoned  by  the 
king  to  join  him  again,  as  he  was  about  to  marcli  to 
reduce  the  region  over  which  his  deadly  foes  Alexander 
and  John  of  Lome  held  sway.    The  country  into  which 
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the  royal  army  now  penetrated  was  extremely  moun- 
tainous and  difficult,  but  they  made  their  way  as  far  as 
the  head  of  Loch  Awe,  where  Alexander  and  John  of 
Lome,  with  2000  men,  were  gathered  to  dispute  the 
passage.  The  position  was  an  extremely  strong  one,  and 
the  Lornes  were  confident  that  it  could  not  be  forced. 
Immediately  to  the  north  of  the  head  of  the  lake  rises 
the  steep  and  lofty  mountain  Ben  Cruachan.  From  the 
head  of  the  lake  flows  the  river  Awe  connecting  it  with 
Loch  Etive,  and  the  level  space  between  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  and  the  river  is  only  wide  enough  for  two  to 
ride  abreast.  This  passage  was  known  as  the  Pass  of 
Brander,  and  the  Lornes  might  well  believe  that  their 
position  was  unassailable. 

Before  advancing  into  the  pass  Bruce  detached  Douglas, 
with  Sir  Alexander  Frazer,  Sir  William  Wiseman,  and  Sir 
Andrew  Grey,  vith  a  body  of  lightly  armed  infantry  and 
archers.  These,  unnoticed  by  the  enemy,  climbed  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  going  far  up  it,  passed  along 
until  they  got  behind  and  above  the  enemy.  The  king 
ordered  his  main  body  to  lay  aside  all  defensive  armour 
so  that  they  could  more  easily  climb  the  hill  and  come  to 
a  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  the  enemy.  Then  he  moved 
along  towards  the  narrow  pass.  As  they  approached  it 
the  men  of  Lome  hurled  down  a  torrent  of  rocks  from 
the  hillside  above. 

With  a  few  heavy-armed  men  Bruce  pushed  forward 
by  the  water  side,  while  Archie  Forbes  led  the  main  body 
up  the  hillside.  The  climb  was  stiff  and  difficult,  and 
many  were  swept  down  by  the  rocks  hurled  by  the 
enemy;  but  at  last  they  came  to  close  quarters  with  the 
foe,  and  a  desperate  struggle  ensued 

In  the  meantime  Douglas  and  his  party  had  attacked 
the  defenders  from  the  other  side,  at  first  showering 
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arrows  among  them,  and  then  falling  upon  them  with 
sword  and  battle-axe.  Thus  attacked  in  front  and  rear, 
the  men  of  Lome  lost  heart  and  gave  way.  On  both 
sides  the  royalists  pressed  them  hotly,  and  at  last  they 
broke  from  the  iiillside  and  fled  down  to  the  river, 
intending  to  cross  by  a  wooden  bridge  and  destroy  it 
behind  them,  but  before  many  had  passed  Douglas  with 
his  followers  arrived  upon  the  spot  and  seized  the  bridge, 
cutting  off  their  retreat.  Great  numbers  of  the  men  of 
Lome  were  slain,  and  the  survivors  made  their  escape 
up  the  mountain  side  again.  The  Lornes  themselves 
were  on  board  some  galleys  on  Loch  Awe,  their  intention 
having  been  to  land  in  Bruce's  rear  when  he  was  fairly 
entangled  in  the  narrow  pass.  On  witnessing  the  uttrr 
discomfiture  of  their  followers  they  rowed  rapidly  away 
and  landed  far  down  the  lake.  Alexander  fled  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  ended  his  life. 

Bruce  now  advanced  throii.f?h  the  country  of  Lome, 
which,  having  never  suffered  irum  tl  e  English  raids  that 
had  over  and  over  again  devastated  ihi^  rest  of  Scotland, 
was  rich  and  flourishing,  and  large  quantities  of  booty 
were  obtained.  Dunstaffhage  was  besieged  and  captured, 
and  having  received  hostages  from  all  the  minor  chiefs 
for  their  good  behaviour  the  king  and  his  army  returned 
to  Glasgow. 

In  the  following  spring  a  truce  was  negotiated  by  the 
intervention  of  the  King  of  France  between  the  belliger- 
ents; but  its  duration  was  but  short,  for  so  long  as  Eng- 
lish nobles  held  estates  and  occupied  castles  in  Scotland 
broaches  of  the  peace  would  be  constantly  occurring. 
Bruje  besieged  the  castle  of  Rutherglen,  near  Glasgow; 
but  Edward  despatched  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  to  raise 
tiio  esi*  ge,  and  as  Briice's  army  was  still  small  he  was 
;»irt'Aj/  U}  retire  at  his  approach. 
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In  February,  1809,  the  clergy  of  Scotland  assembled  in 
a  provincial  council  at  Dundee,  and  issued  a  declaration 
in  favour  of  Bruce  as  lawful  king  of  Scotland.  In  this 
document  they  set  forth  that  although  Baliol  was  made 
king  of  Scotland  by  the  King  of  England,  Bruce,  the 
grandfather  of  the  king,  was  always  recognized  by  the 
people  as  being  nearest  in  right;  and  they  said:  "If  any 
one,  on  the  contrary,  claim  right  to  the  aforesaid  kingdom 
in  virtue  of  letters  in  time  past  sealed,  and  containing  the 
consent  of  the  people  and  the  commons,  know  ye  that  all 
this  took  place  in  fact  by  force  and  violence,  which  could 
not  at  the  time  be  resisted,  and  through  multiplied  fears, 
bodily  tortures,  and  various  terrors." 

This  document  was  sealed  by  all  the  bishops,  as  repre- 
senting the  clergy.  A  similar  document  was  drawn  up 
and  signed  by  the  estates  of  Scotland.  Therefore,  hence- 
forth Bruce  could  claim  to  be  the  king  not  only  as 
crowned  and  by  right,  but  by  the  approval  and  consent 
of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Scotland.  A  few  months 
afterwards  James,  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  whose  course 
had  ever  been  vacillating,  died,  and  his  son  Walter 
loyal  Scotsman,  succeeded  him.  He  afterwards  mari  i 
the  king's  daughter  Marjory,  and  became  the  foundt  jf 
the  royal  line  of  Stuart. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  A  STRONGHOLD. 

HILE  Bruce  had  by  his  energy  and  coamge 
been  wresting  Scotland,  step  by  stop,  from 
the  English,  no  serious  effort  had  *been  made 
by  the  latter  to  che<:V  his  progress.  Small 
bodies  of  troops  had  from  time  to  time  been 
sent  from  the  north;  but  the  king  had 
made  no  great  efforts,  like  those  of  his  father,  to  reduce 
the  country  to  obedience  by  the  exercise  of  the  whole 
strength  of  E'^.j^land.  Edward  II.  differed  widely  from 
his  father  in  disposition.  At  timea  he  was  roused  to  fits 
of  spasmodic  energy,  but  for  the  most  part  he  was  sunk 
in  sloth  and  supineness.  He  angered  and  irritated  his 
barons  by  his  fondness  for  unwoithy  favourites,  and  was 
engaged  in  constant  broils  with  them. 

So-called  governors  of  Scotland  were  frequently  ap- 
pointed and  as  often  superseded,  but  no  effectual  aid  was 
given  them  to  enable  them  to  check  the  ever-spreading 
insurrection.  But  Perth  wa3  now  threatened  by  Bruce; 
and  the  danger  of  this,  the  strongest  and  most  important 
northern  fortress,  roused  Edward  from  his  lethargy.  A 
fleet  was  fitted  out  for  the  Tay.  Troops,  under  the  Earl 
of  Ulster,  were  engaged  to  be  transported  by  an  English 
fleet  of  forty  ships,  supplied  by  the  seaports,  and  in- 
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tended to  co-operate  with  John  of  Lome  in  the  west. 
Edward  himself,  with  a  powerful  army,  accompanied  by 
the  Lords  Gloucester,  Warrenne,  Percy,  Clifford,  and  others, 
advanced  into  Scotland  as  far  as  Renfrew.  Bruce  could 
oppose  no  effectual  resistance  in  the  field  to  so  large  a 
force,  but  he  used  the  tactics  which  Wallace  had  adopted 
with  such  success.  The  country  through  which  the 
English  were  advancing  was  wasted.  Flocks  and  herds 
were  driven  off,  and  all  stores  of  grain  burned  and  de- 
stroyed. His  adherents,  each  with  their  own  retainers, 
hung  upon  the  skirts  of  the  English  army,  cutting  off 
small  parties,  driving  back  bodies  going  out  in  search  of 
provisions  or  forage,  making  sudden  night  attacks,  and 
keeping  the  English  in  a  state  of  constant  watchfulness 
and  alarm,  but  always  retiring  on  the  approach  of  any 
strong  force,  and  avoiding  every  effort  of  the  English  to 
bring  on  an  engagement. 

The  invaders  were  soon  pressed  by  want  of  provisions, 
and  horses  died  from  lack  of  forage.  The  great  army 
was  therefore  obliged  to  fall  back  to  Berwick  without 
having  struck  a  single  effective  blow.  After  this  Edward 
remained  inactive  at  Berwick  for  eight  months,  save 
that  he  once  again  crossed  the  Border  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Roxburgh,  but  only  to  retreat  without  having 
accomplished  anything.  The  Earls  of  Gloucester  and 
Warrenne  reduced  the  forest  of  Selkirk  and  the  dis- 
trict, and  restored  the  English  power  there;  while  the 
king's  favourite.  Piers  Gaveston,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  went 
by  sea  to  Perth  and  tried  to  reduce  the  surrounding 
country,  but  the  Scotch,  as  usual,  retired  before  him,  and 
he,  too,  after  a  time,  returned  to  Berwick.  The  efforts  of 
the  defenders  to  starve  out  the  invading  armies  of  Eng- 
land were  gieutly  aided  by  tht>  fact  that  at  this  time  a 
great  famine  raged  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
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the  people  of  both  countries  were  reduced  to  a  condition 
of  want  and  suftering.  Not  only  did  the  harvest  fail,  but 
disease  swept  away  vast  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep; 
and  in  many  places  the  people  were  forced  to  subsist 
upon  the  flesh  of  horses,  dogs,  and  otlier  animals. 

During  the  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  battle  of 
Methven,  Bruce  had  never  been  enabled  to  collect  a  force 
in  any  way  worthy  of  the  name  of  an  army.  His  enter- 
prises had  been  a  succession  of  daring  feats  performed  by 
small  bodies  of  men.  Even  now,  when  the  nobles  dared 
no  longer  openly  oppose  him,  they  remained  sullenly 
aloof,  and  the  captures  of  the  English  strongholds  were 
performed  cither  by  the  king  or  his  brother  Edward,  with 
their  retainers  from  Annandale  and  Carrick ;  by  Douglas 
with  the  men  of  Douglasdale;  or  by  some  simple  knights 
like  Archie  Forbes,  the  Frazers,  Boyle,  and  a  few  others, 
each  leading  their  own  retainers  in  the  tiekl.  The  great 
mass  of  the  people  still  held  aloof,  and  neithet*  town  nor 
countr\  sent  their  contingents  to  his  aid.  This  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  so  fearfully  had  all  suffered  from  the 
wholesale  vengeance  of  Edward  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk. 

Great  successes  had  certainly  attended  Bruce,  but  these 
had  been  rendered  possible  only  by  the  absence  of  any 
groat  effort  on  the  part  of  England,  and  all  believed  that 
sooner  or  later  Edward  would  arouse  himself,  and  with 
the  whole  strength  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales  again 
crush  out  the  movement,  and  carry  fire  and  sword 
through  Scotland.     Still  the  national  spirit  was  rising. 

Archie  Forbes  divided  his  time  pretty  equally  between 
the  field  and  home,  never  taking  with  him,  when  he 
joined  the  king,  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire  strength 
of  his  retainers;  thus  all  had  time  to  attend  to  their  farms 
and  the  wants  of  their  families,  and  cheerfully  yielded 
obedience  to  the  call  to  arms  when  the  time  came. 
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One  day  wlnle  the  king  was  stopping  for  a  few  days' 
rest  at  Aborfilly,  a  horseman  rode  in. 

"I  have  great  news,  sire,"  he  said.  "Linlithgow  has 
been  captured  from  the  English." 

"That  were  good  news  indeed,"  the  king  said;  "but  it 
can  scarce  be  possible,  seeing  that  wo  have  no  inen-at- 
arnjs  in  the  neighbourhood." 

"It  has  been  done  by  no  men-at-arms,  my  liege,"  the 
messenger  said;  "but  as  Forfar  was  taken  by  Pliillip  the 
Forester  and  his  mates,  so  has  Linlithgow  been  captured 
by  a  farmer  and  his  comrades,  one  William  Bunnock." 

It  was  indeed  true.  The  castle  of  Linlithgow,  forming 
as  it  did  a  link  between  the  two  strongholds  of  Edinburgh 
and  Stirling,  was  a  place  of  great  importance  and  was 
strongly  garrisoned  by  the  English.  Naturally  the  whole 
country  round  sufl'ered  severely  from  the  oppressions  of 
the  garrison,  who  supplied  themselves  by  force  with  such 
provisions  and  stores  as  were  needful  for  tliem.  Payment 
was  of  course  made  to  some  extent,  as  the  country  other- 
wise would  speedily  have  been  deserted  and  the  land  left 
untilled;  but  there  was  almost  necessarily  much  oppression 
and  high-handedness.  Bunnock,  hearing  of  the  numerous 
castles  which  had  been  captured  by  the  king  and  his 
friends  with  mere  handfuls  of  followers,  determined  at 
last  upon  an  attempt  to  expel  the  gaxrison  of  Linlithgow. 
He  went  about  among  his  friends  and  neighbours,  and 
found  many  ready  to  join  his  enterprise.  These  one 
night  placed  themselves  in  ambush  among  some  bushes 
hard  by  the  castle  gate.  Bunnock  himself  concealed  eight 
chosen  men  with  arms  in  a  waijgon  of  hay.  The  horses 
were  driven  by  a  stout  peasant  with  a  short  hatchet 
under  his  belt,  while  Bunnock  walked  carelessly  beside 
the  waggon.  As  he  was  in  the  habit  of  supplying  the 
garrison   with  corn  and   forage,  the  gate   was  readily 
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Opened  on  lus  appi'oach.  Ah  Hoon  as  the  waggon  wns 
exactly  btitwcon  tlio  gativpo.sts  Bunnock  gave  the  Hignal 
and  Htruck  down  the  warder  at  the  gate;  the  driver  witli 
his  liatehet  cut  the  traces,  the  men  leapt  up  from  their 
concealment  in  the  hay,  an<l  the  nmin  body  lying  in  am- 
bush close  by  i-ushed  up,  uikI,  taken  wlioily  by  surprise, 
unarmed  and  unprepared,  the  garrison  was  speedily  over* 
j)0wered  and  the  castle  taken. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  l.Sll  that  this  im])ortant  cap- 
ture took  place.  Bruce,  as  usual,  had  the  castle  levelled 
to  the  ground.  Buimock  was  rewai-ded  by  a  grant  of 
land  which  still  bears  his  name,  softened  into  Binney. 
Again  tlu)  English  made  preparations  for  a  renewed  inva- 
sion, but  the  barons  were  too  much  occupied  by  their  pri- 
vate broils  and  their  (juarrels  with  tie  king  to  assemble 
at  his  order,  and  nothing  came  of  it.  Bruce's  position  at 
home  was  so  established  that  he  resolved  upon  a  counter 
invasion,  and  accordingly,  having  assend)led  a  larger  force 
than  had  hitherto  gathered  undei"  his  banner,  crossed  the 
Border  near  the  Solway,  burnt  and  plundered  the  district 
round  Gilsland,  ravagi'd  1'ynedalo,  and  after  eight  days' 
havock  returned  with  much  booty  into  Scotland.  In  the 
following  month  he  again  entered  ICngland,  carried  fire 
and  sword  through  the  country  as  far  as  Corbridge,  swept 
Tyncdale,ravr.ged  Duiham.and  after  levying  contributions 
for  fifteen  days  returned  with  much  booty  to  Scotland. 

Although  the  English  made  much  outcry  at  this  inva- 
sion, the  English  author  of  the  Chronicle  of  Lanercost 
whose  monastery  was  occupied  by  the  king  during  the 
raid,  distinctly  states  that  he  slew  none  save  in  actual 
conflict;  and  again,  that  though  "all  the  goods  of  the 
country  were  carried  away,  they  did  not  burn  houses  or 
slay  men."  Thus,  though  Bruce's  wife  and  daughter  were 
still  prisoners  in  England,  though  his  brothers  had  been 
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executed  in  cold  blood,  lie  conchictod  his  warfare  in  Eng- 
land in  a  manner  which  contrasts  strongly  indeed  with 
the  conduct  of  the  Kn<;lish  in  Scotland. 

After  this  Hruce  niurchod  north  again  and  laid  siuj^e 
to  l*crth.  For  six  wcoks  ho  invested  the  town,  but  with- 
out making  any  impression.  Then  ho  retired  his  forces 
as  if  abandoiung  the  attempt.  At  night,  however,  ho  re- 
tiu-ncd,  ladders  were  placed  in  the  ditches  against  the 
walls,  and  with  his  knights  ho  led  his  followers  on 
to  the  assault.  Tho  garrison  were  carousing  in  honour 
of  their  successful  defence  and  the  defeat  of  tho  enemy, 
and  taken  wholly  by  surprise  were  unable  to  oppose  a 
vigorous  resistance,  and  all  weit)  killed  or  captured.  Some 
accounts  say  that  the  English  soldiers  were  made  pri- 
sonera,  and  the  renegade  Scots  fighting  with  them  were 
put  to  the  sword;  while  others  ailirm  that  all  who  were 
taken  prisoners  were  spared. 

Another  incursion  into  England  followed  the  fall  of 
Perth.  Hexham,  Corbridgo,  anii  Durham  were  destroyed. 
Douglas  peiictiated  as  far  as  Hartlepool  and  an  immense 
spoil  wjus  carried  oi\\  until  the  people  of  the  bishopric 
purchased  a  truce  for  the  sum  of  £2000,  and  those  of 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland  bought 
ott'tho  invaders  at  a  like  price. 

Carlisle  was  assaulted  by  Douglas,  but  unsuccessfully. 
He  also  attempted  to  surprise  Berwick  by  a  night  attack, 
and  had  placed  his  scaling-ladders  against  tlie  wall,  when 
the  garrison  was  alarmed  by  the  barking  of  a  dog,  and 
the  assailants  were  repulsed.  The  Scots  recrossed  the 
frontier  laden  with  an  enormous  booty. 

The  king  himself  now  entered  Galloway  and  reduced 
the  four  remaining  strongholds  held  by  the  English  there 
— the  castles  of.  Butele,  Dalswinton,  Lochmaben,  and 
Tibbers.    He  then  proceeded  to  Dumfries,  which  he  forced 
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to  surrender,  and  entered  it  as  the  victorious  King  of 
Scotland,  just  seven  years  after  the  time  when  he  had 
commenced  the  war  by  expelling  the  English  justiciar. 

Archie  Forbes  did  not  accompany  the  king  in  this 
campaign.  He  had  indeed  been  summoned,  but  just  before 
the  army  started  on  its  raid  into  England  Bruce  was 
lamenting,  in  Archie's  hearing,  that  the  continued  posses- 
sion of  the  strong  castle  of  Dunottar  on  the  east  coast 
still  afforded  the  English  an  opportunity  for  creating  di- 
versions in  the  north,  by  landing  troops  there. 

"If  you  will  permit  me,  sire,"  Archie  said,  "I  will  un- 
dertake its  capture  with  my  retainers.  It  is  doubtless  too 
strong  to  be  captured  by  open  assault  with  such  a  strength, 
but  as  Douglas  ha^  thrice  taken  Castle  Douglas  by  strata- 
gem, 'tis  hard  if  I  cannot  find  some  way  for  capturing 
Dunottar." 

"Be  it  so,  Sir  Archie,"  the  king  said.  "If  you  succeed 
you  will  have  done  good  service  indeed;  and  as  I  know 
that  though  ever  ready  to  buckle  on  your  armour  when 
I  need  you,  you  would  yet  rather  live  quiet  at  Aberfilly 
with  your  fair  wife,  I  promise  you  that  if  you  capture 
Dunottar,  for  a  year  and  a  day  you  and  your  retainers 
shall  have  rest,  except  if  the  English  cross  the  Border  in 
such  force  that  the  arm  of  every  Scotchman  able  to 
wield  a  sword  is  needed  in  its  defence." 

Having  chosen  a  hundred  of  his  most  active  and  expe- 
rienced men  Archie  set  out  for  the  north.  Crossing  the 
Forth  above  Stirling,  he  marched  through  Perth  and  across 
the  Carse  of  Gowrie  through  Forfar  on  to  Montrose.  Here 
he  left  his  band,  and  taking  with  him  only  William  Orr, 
both  being  attired  in  peasants'  dress,  followed  the  coast 
till  he  reached  Dunottar. 

The  castle,  which  was  of  great  strength,  stood  in  a  little 
bay  with  a  fishing  village  nestled  beside  it 
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•*  'Tis  a  strong  place,  William,  and,  if  well  provisioned, 
might  hold  out  against  an  army  for  months,  and  as  sup- ' 
plies  could  be  thrown  in  by  sea  it  could  only  be  captured 
by  battering  down  its  solid  walls  by  machines." 

"'Tis  indeed  a  strong  place,  Sir  Archie,"  William  Orr 
replied,  "and  it  were  assuredly  better  to  slip  in  by  the 
gates  than  to  climb  over  the  walls;  but  after  the  captures 
of  so  many  of  their  strongholds  by  sudden  surprise,  we 
may  be  sure  that  a  careful  watch  will  be  kept." 

"Doubtless  they  are  shrewdly  on  guard  against  sur- 
prise," Archie  said;  "but  as  they  know  that  the  king  and 
his  host  are  just  now  crossing  the  Border  into  Cumber- 
land, they  may  well  think  that  for  a  time  they  are  safe 
from  disturbance.  'Tis  in  that  that  our  best  chance 
lies." 

Entering  the  village  they  purchased  some  fish  from  the 
fishermen,  and  asking  a  few  careless  questions  about  the 
garrison,  found  that  it  was  composed  of  150  men,  and 
that  extreme  precautions  were  taken  against  surprise.  The 
gates  were  never  opened  save  to  allow  parties  to  pass  in 
and  out,  when  they  were  instantly  closed  and  the  draw- 
bridge raised.  Only  ten  of  the  garrison  at  a  time  were 
ever  allowed  to  leave  the  cast!. ,  and  these  roust  go  out 
and  come  in  together,  so  that  the  gates  should  not  be 
opened  more  than  twice  a  day. 

"They  generally  come  out,"  the  man  said,  "at  eleven 
o'clock  and  go  in  at  four;  at  eleven  o'clock  all  with  com, 
wood,  and  other  stores  for  the  castle  must  present  them- 
selves, so  that  the  drawbridge  need  only  be  lowered  at 
those  times.  The  governor,  Sir  John  Morris,  swears  that 
he  will  not  be  caught  asleep  as  were  those  of  Linlithgow 
and  Castle  Douglas.  I  fear,"  he  concluded,  "that  we  of 
Dunottar  will  be  the  last  in  Scotland  to  be  free  from  the 
English  yoke." 
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"That  is  as  it  may  be.  Other  castles  have  been  captured, 
and  maybe  the  lion  of  Scotland  may  flo^^t  on  those  walls 
ere  long."         • 

The  man  looked  keenly  at  him. 

"Methinks  there  is  meaning  in  your  words,"  he  said, 
"and  your  language  does  not  accord  with  your  attire.  I 
ask  no  questions;  but  be  sure  that  should  an  attempt  be 
made,  there  are  a  score  of  strong  fellows  among  us  who 
will  be  ready  to  strike  a  blow  for  freedom." 

"Is  that  so?"  Archie  replied;  "then,  man,  taking  you  to 
be  a  true  Scot,  I  will  tell  you  that  the  attempt  will  be 
made,  and  that  soon,  and  that,  if  you  will,  you  can  aid 
the  enterprise.  I  am  Sir  Archibald  Forbes,  of  whom, 
perhaps,  you  have  heard." 

"Assuredly,"  the  man  said  in  a  tone  of  deep  respect, 
"every  Scotsman  knows  the  name  as  that  of  one  of  the 
king's  truest  and  bravest  knights." 

"My  purpose  is  this,"  Archie  said.  "On  a  dark  night 
some  ninety-five  of  my  men  will  march  hither;  I  need  a 
faithful  friend  to  meet  them  outside  the  village  to  lead 
them  in,  and  to  hide  them  away  in  the  cottages,  having 
already  arranged  beforehand  with  their  owners  to  receive 
them.  I,  myself,  with  four  of  my  men  will  come  hither 
in  a  fishing-boat  well  laden  with  fish;  we  will  choose  a 
time  when  the  wind  is  blowing,  and  will  seem  to  have 
been  driven  here  by  stress  of  weather  and  disabled.  Then 
I  shall  try  to  sell  our  cargo  for  the  use  of  the  garrison. 
As  we  carry  it  in  we  shall  attack  the  guard,  and  at  the 
signal  those  hidden  will  rush  out  and  cross  the  draw- 
bridge." 

"  The  plan  is  a  good  one,"  the  fisherman  said;  "  its  dif- 
ficulty mainly  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  drawbridge  will 
be  raised  the  moment  you  have  crossed  it,  and  long  before 
your  followers  could  arrive  it  would  be  high  in  the  air, 
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and  you  would  be  cut  off  from  all  aid.    It  never  remains 
down  for  an  instant  after  men  have  passed  over  it." 

"  That  adds  to  the  difficulty,"  Archie  said  thoughtfully; 
"  but  I  must  think  of  some  plan  to  overcome  it.  Do  you 
quietly  go  about  among  those  you  can  surely  trust  and 
arrange  for  them  to  be  ready  to  open  their  doors  and 
take  my  men  in  without  the  slightest  noise  which  might 
attract  the  sentries  on  the  walls.  So  long  as  the  wind  is 
quiet  and  the  sea  smooth  we  shall  not  come,  but  the  first 
day  that  the  wind  blows  hard  you  may  expect  us.  Then 
do  you  go  out  on  the  south  road  and  wait  for  my  party 
half  a  mile  from  the  village.  If  they  come  not  by  mid- 
night, return  home  and  watch  the  following  night" 

"I  understand,"  the  fisherman  said,  "and  will  do  as 
you  bid  me;  and  when  the  time  comes  you  can  rely. upon 
twenty  stout  fellows  here  in  addition  to  your  own  force." 

"  'Tis  nigh  eleven,"  Archie  said,  looking  at  the  sun,  "and 
we  will  be  off  at  once,  as  the  soldiers  will  soon  be  coming 
out,  and  it  were  best  tha.t  the  governor  did  not  hear  that 
two  strangers  were  in  the  village.  Vigilant  as  he  is,  a 
small  thing  might  excite  his  suspicion  and  add  to  his 
watchfulness." 

Archie  and  William  Orr  returned  to  Montrose,  and 
there  the  former  made  an  arrangement  with  the  master 
of  a  large  fishing-boat  to  keep  his  vessel  ready  to  put  to 
sea  at  any  moment. 

Three  weeks  passed  without  any  change  in  the  weather; 
then  the  wind  began  to  rise  and  the  aspect  of  the  sky 
betokened  a  storm.  William  Orr  at  once  set  out  with 
ninety-five  men  for  Dunottar.  Archie  went  down  to  the 
port  and  purchased  a  large  quantity  of  fish  which  had 
been  brought  in  that  morning  in  various  boats,  and  had 
it  placed  on  board  the  craft  that  he  had  hired.  Then  he 
with  four  of  his  followers,  the  strongest  and  most  deter- 
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mined  of  his  retainers,  dressed  as  fishermen,  went  on  board 
and  the  boat  at  once  put  to  sea,  having,  besides  Archie 
and  his  men,  the  master  and  his  t^vo  hands.  The  main 
body  had  started  on  foot  at  ten  in  the  morning,  but  it  was 
late  in  the  afternoon  before  the  boat  put  out,  as  Archie 
wished  to  arrive  in  broad  daylight  next  morning. 

The  wind  was  on  the  shore,  and  the  boat  was  sorely 
tossed  and  buffeted.  Ere  next  morning,  showing  but  a  rag 
of  sail,  she  ran  into  Dunottar  harbour.  They  had  had 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  off*  the  coast  all  night,  and  the 
play  had  nigh  turned  into  a  tragedy,  so  narrow  had  been 
their  escape  of  being  cast  ashore.  The  bulwarks  were 
washed  away,  and  the  boat  was  in  a  sore  plight  as  it  drew 
alongside  the  little  quay.  Assuredly  no  suspicion  would 
occur  to  any  who  saw  her  enter  that  aught  save  stress  of 
weather  had  driven  her  in. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day  when  they  reached  the 
port.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  had  come  down  to  the 
water-side  to  see  the  storm-beaten  craft  enter,  and  among 
them  were  some  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  Archie  bade 
four  of  his  men  remain  below,  so  that  the  unusual  num- 
ber of  hands  should  attract  no  attention.  One  of  the  first 
to  come  on  board  was  the  fisherman  with  whom  Archie 
had  spoken. 

"Your  men  are  all  here,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone  to 
Archie,  "and  are  stowed  away  in  the  cottages.  Every- 
thing went  well,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  noise." 

Archie  now  went  on  shore  and  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  one  of  the  soldiers. 

"  Think  you,"  he  said,  "  that  the  governor  would  buy 
my  cargo  of  fish.  I  have  a  great  store  on  board,  for  I  had 
good  luck  before  the  storm  suddenly  broke  upon  me  just 
as  I  was  leaving  the  fishing-grounds  for  Montrose.  The 
gale  may  last  for  some  days,  and  my  boat  will  need  re- 
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pairs  before  I  put  to  sea,  therefore  my  fish  will  be  spoiled 
before  I  can  get  them  to  market,  and  I  will  make  a  good 
bargain  with  the  governor  if  he  will  take  them  from  me." 

"  I  should  think  that  he  will  do  so  gladly,"  the  soldier 
said,  "  for  he  can  salt  them  down,  and  they  make  a  plea- 
sant change.     How  much  have  you  got?" 

"About  ten  baskets  full,"  Archie  replied, "  of  some  hun- 
dred pounds  each." 

"  I  will  go  with  you  to  the  castle,"  the  soldier  said. 
"The  governor  will  lower  the  drawbridge  for  no  man,  but 
you  can  speak  with  the  warder  across  the  moat  and  he  will 
bear  your  message  to  the  governor,  and  should  he  agree, 
you  must  present  yourself  with  your  men  with  the  fish 
at  four  o'clock,  at  which  time  the  drawbridge  will  be 
lowered  for  us  to  return  to  the  castle." 

Archie  accompanied  the  soldier  to  the  end  of  the  draw- 
bridge, and  parleyed  with  the  warder.  The  latter 
acquainted  the  governor  that  the  master  of  the  fishing- 
boat  which  had  been  driven  in  by  stress  of  weather  would 
fain  dispose  of  his  cargo  of  fish  on  cheap  terms,  and 
returned  for  answer  that  the  governor  would  give  six- 
pence for  each  basket  of  a  hundred  pounds.  Archie 
grumbled  that  he  should  receive  thrice  that  sum  at  Mon- 
trose; still  that  as  he  must  sell  them  or  let  them  spoil,  he 
accepted  the  ofier,  and  would  be  there  with  the  fish  at  four 
o'clock. 

He  then  returned  to  the  boat,  his  ally,  the  fisherman, 
taking  word  round  to  the  cottages  that  at  four  o'clock  all 
must  be  in  readiness  to  sally  out  on  the  signal,  and  that 
William  Orr  was  to  dress  half  a  dozen  of  his  men  in 
fishermen's  clothes  and  saunter  up  carelessly  close  to  the 
castle,  so  as  to  be  able  to  rush  forward  on  the  instant. 

At  the  appointed  hour  Archie,  accompanied  by  his  four 
followers,  each  of  whom  carried  on  his  shoulder  a  great 
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basket  filled  with  fish,  stepped  on  to  the  quay  and  made 
their  way  to  the  castle.  By  the  side  of  the  moat  facing 
the  drawbridge  the  ten  English  soldiers  who  had  been  out 
on  leave  for  the  day  were  already  assembled. 

"  Are  you  all  there  ? "  the  warder  asked. 

"  Yes,"  Archie  said,  "  but  I  shall  have  to  make  another 
two  trips  down  to  the  boat,  seeing  that  I  have  ten  baskets 
full  and  but  four  men  to  carry  them." 

"  Then  you  must  bring  another  load,"  the  warder  said, 
"  when  the  drawbridge  is  lowered  to-morrow.  You  will 
have  to  stop  in  the  castle  to-night,  and  issue  out  at  eleven 
to-morrow,  for  the  governor  will  not  have  the  drawbridge 
lowered  more  than  twice  a  day." 

"  I  would  fain  return  to  my  boat,"  Archie  said,  "  as  I 
want  to  be  at  work  on  the  repairs;  but  if  that  be  the  rule 
I  must  needs  submit  to  it." 

The  drawbridge  was  now  lowered.  The  soldiers  at  once 
stepped  on  to  it.  The  four  pretended  fishermen  had  set 
down  their  baskets,  and  now  raised  them  on  their  shoul- 
ders again.  One  of  them  apparently  found  it  a  difficult 
task,  for  it  was  not  until  Archie  and  his  comrades  were 
half  across  the  drawbridge  that  he  raised  it  from  the 
ground.  As  he  did  so  he  stumbled  and  fell,  the  basket 
and  its  contents  rolling  on  to  the  ground. 

"You  must  wait  until  the  morning,"  the  warder  called; 
**  you  are  too  late  to  enter  now." 

The  man  lay  for  a  moment  where  he  had  fallen,  which 
was  half  on  the  drawbridge,  half  on  the  ground  beyond  it. 

"  Now,  then,"  the  warder  called  sharply,  "  make  haste; 
I  am  going  to  raise  the  drawbridge." 

The  man  rose  to  his  feet  with  a  shout  just  as  the  draw- 
bridge began  to  rise.  He  had  not  been  idle  as  he  lay.  As 
he  fell  lie  had  drawn  from  underneath  his  fisherman's 
frock  a  stout  chain  with  a  hook  at  one  end  and  a  large 
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ring  at  the  other.  This  he  had  passed  round  one  of  tht 
chains  by  which  the  drawbridge  was  raised,  then  under 
the  beam  on  which  it  rested  when  down,  and  had  fastened 
the  hook  in  the  ring. 

Surprised  at  the  shout,  the  warder  worked  the  windlass 
with  extra  speed,  but  he  had  scarcely  given  a  turn  when 
he  found  a  sudden  resistance.  The  chain  which  the  fisher- 
man had  fixed  round  the  end  prevented  the  bridge  from 
rising.  As  the  man  had  shouted,  Archie  and  his  three 
comrades  were  entering  the  gate.  Simultaneously  they 
emptied  their  baskets  before  them.  Concealed  among  the 
fish  were  four  logs  of  wood;  two  were  three  feet  long,  the 
full  depth  of  the  baskets,  two  were  short  wedge-shaped 
pieces.  Before  the  soldiers  in  front  had  time  even  to  turn 
round,  the  two  long  pieces  were  j.  jed  upright  in  the 
grooves  down  which  the  portcullis  would  fall,  while  the 
two  wedge-shaped  pieces  were  thrust  into  the  jamb  of  the 
gate  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  closing.  Then  the  four  men 
drew  long  swords  hidden  beneath  their  garments  and  fell 
upon  the  soldiers. 
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Jll  0  vigilant  was  the  watch  in  the  castle  of  Dun- 
ottar  that  the  instant  the  cry  of  alarm  rose 
almost  simultaneously  from  the  warder  above 
and  the  soldiers  at  the  gate,  the  portcullis 
came  thundering  down.  It  was  caught,  how- 
ever, by  the  two  upright  blocks  of  wood,  and 
remained  suspended  three  feet  above  the  sill.  The  armed 
guards  at  the  gate  instantly  fell  Upon  Archie  and  his 
companions,  while  others  endeavoured  in  vain  to  close 
the  gates.  Scarcely  had  the  swords  clashed  when  the 
man  who  had  chained  down  the  drawbridge  joined 
Archie,  and  the  live  with  their  heavy  broadswords  kept 
at  bay  the  soldiers  who  pressed  upon  them;  but  for  only 
a  minute  or  two  did  they  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
attack  unsupported,  for  William  Orr  and  the  five  men 
who  had  been  loitering  near  the  moat  dashed  across  the 
bridge,  and  passing  under  the  portcullis  joined  the  little 
band. 

The  alarm  had  now  spread  through  the  castle,  and  the 
governor  himself,  followed  by  many  of  his  men,  came 
rushing  down  to  the  spot  shouting  furious  orders  to  the 
warder  to  raise  the  drawbridge,  being  in  ignorance  that  it 
was  firmly  fixed  at  the  outer  end. 
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Archie  and  his  followers  were  now  hotly  pressed,  but 
soon  a  thunder  of  steps  was  heard  on  the  drawbridge,  and 
the  whole  of  the  band,  together  with  some  twenty  or 
thirty  of  the  fishermen,  passed  under  the  portcullis  and 
joined  them.  Archie  now  took  the  offensive,  and  bearing 
down  all  opposition  burst  with  his  men  into  the  court- 
yard. 

The  combat  was  desperate  but  short.  The  governor  with 
some  of  his  soldiers  fought  stoutly,  but  the  suddenness  of 
the  surprise  and  the  fury  and  vigour  with  which  they  were 
attacked  shook  the  courage  of  many  of  the  soldiers.  Some, 
nstead  of  joining  in  the  fray,  at  once  threw  away  their 
arms  and  tried  to  conceal  themselves,  others  fought  feebly 
and  half-heartedly,  and  the  cries  of  "A  Forbes!  A  Forbes! 
Scotland!  Scotland!"  rose  louder  and  louder  as  the  assail- 
ants gradually  beat  down  all  resistance.  In  ten  minutes 
from  the  falling  of  the  portcullis  all  resistance  was  virtu- 
ally over.  The  governor  himself  fell  by  the  hand  of 
Archie  Forbes,  and  at  his  death  those  who  had  hitherto 
resisted  threw  down  their  arms  and  called  for  quarter. 
This  was  given,  and  the  following  day  the  prisoners  were 
marched  under  a  strong  guard  down  to  Montrose,  there 
to  be  confined  until  orders  for  their  disposal  were  received 
from  the  king.  For  the  next  fortnight  Archie  and  his 
retainers,  aided  by  the  whole  of  the  villagers,  laboured  to 
dismantle  the  castle.  The  battlements  were  thrown  down 
into  the  moat,  several  wide  breaches  were  made  in  the 
walls,  and  large  quantities  of  straw  and  wood  piled  up  in 
the  keep  and  turrets.  These  were  then  fired,  and  the 
Castle  of  Dunottar  was  soon  reduced  to  an  empty  and 
gaping  shell.  Then  Archie  marched  south,  and  remained 
quietly  at  home  until  the  term  of  rest  granted  him  by  the 
king  had  expired. 
Two  girls  and  a  son  had  by  this  time  been  bom  to  him, 
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and  the  months  passed  quietly  and  happily  away  until 
Bruce  summoned  him  to  join,  with  his  retainers,  the  force 
with  which  Randolph  had  sat  down  before  Edinburgh 
Castle.  Randolph  was  delighted  at  this  accession  of 
strength.  Between  him  and  Douglas  a  generous  rivalry 
in  gallant  actions  continually  went  on,  and  Douglas  had 
scored  the  last  triumph.  The  castle  of  Roxburgh  had 
long  been  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  Scots.  Standing  on 
a  rocky  eminence  on  the  margin  of  the  Teviot,  just  at  its 
junction  with  the  Tweed  and  within  eight  miles  of  the 
Border,  it  had  constituted  an  open  door  into  Scotland, 
and  either  through  it  or  through  Berwick  the  tides  of 
invasion  had  ever  flowed.  The  castle  was  very  strongly 
fortified,  so  much  so  that  the  garrison,  deeming  themselves 
perfectly  safe  from  assault,  had  grown  careless.  The 
commandant  was  a  Burgundian  knight,  Gillemin  de 
Fienne.  Douglas  chose  Shrove  Tuesday  for  his  attack. 
Being  a  feast-day  of  the  church  before  the  long  lenten 
fast  the  garrison  would  be  sure  to  indulge  in  conviviality 
and  the  watch  would  be  less  strict  than  usual.  Douglas 
and  his  followers,  supplied  with  scaling-ladders,  crept  on 
all-fours  towards  the  walls.  The  night  was  still  and  they 
could  hear  the  sentries'  conversation.  They  had  noticed 
the  objects  advancing,  but  in  the  darkness  mistook  them 
for  the  cattle  of  a  neighbouring  farmer.  Silently  the 
ladders  were  fixed  and  mounted,  and  with  the  dreaded 
war-cry,  "A  Douglas!  A  Douglas!"  the  assailants  burst 
into  the  castle,  slaying  the  sentries  and  pouring  down 
upon  the  startled  revellers.  Fienne  and  his  men  fought 
gallantly  for  a  time,  but  at  length  all  surrendered,  with 
the  exception  of  the  governor  himself  and  a  few  of  his 
immediate  followers,  who  retired  into  a  tower,  where  they 
defended  themselves  until  the  following  day;  then  Fienne 
being  seriously  wounded,  the  little  party  also  surrendered 
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As  Douglas  had  no  personal  quarrel  with  the  garrison  of 
Roxburgh  such  as  he  bore  with  those  wlio  occupied  his 
ancestral  castle,  he  abstained  from  any  unnecessary 
cruelties,  and  allowed  the  garrison  to  withdraw  to  Eng- 
land, where  Fienne  soon  afterwards  died  of  his  wounds. 
The  casjle  was  as  usual  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  as  the 
stronghold  of  Carlaverock  soon  afterwards  surrendered, 
the  districts  of  Tweeddale  and  Galloway  were  now  com- 
pletely cleared  of  the  English,  with  the  exception  of  the 
castle  of  Jedburgh,  which  they  still  held. 

Randolph  had  been  created  Earl  of  Moray,  and  after 
establishing  himself  in  his  new  earldom  he  had  returned 
with  his  feudal  followers  and  laid  siege  to  Edinburgh, 
whose  castle  was  considered  all  but  impregnable.  It  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  English  ever  since  it  was 
captured  by  Edward  I.  in  1296,  and  was  strongly 
garrisoned  and  well  provisioned. 

Even  when  joined  by  Archie  Forbes  and  his  retainers 
Randolph  felt  that  the  castle  could  not  be  captured  by 
force.  The  various  attempts  which  he  made  were  signally 
foiled,  and  it  was  by  stratagem  only  that  he  could  hope 
to  carry  it.  The  news  of  the  capture  of  Roxburgh  by 
Douglas  increased  his  anxiety  to  succeed.  Accompanied 
by  Archie  he  rode  round  the  foot  of  the  steep  rock  on 
which  the  castle  stands,  eagerly  scanning  its  irregularities 
to  see  if  by  any  possibility  it  could  be  scaled. 

"I  would  give  a  brave  reward,"  he  said  to  Archie,  "to 
any  who  could  show  us  a  way  of  climbing  those  rocks, 
which,  methinks,  even  a  goat  could  scarcely  manage  to 
ascend." 

"  I  can  tell  you  of  a  way,"  a  Scotch  soldier  who  was 
standing  a  few  paces  off  when  he  made  the  remark,  said, 
saluting  the  earl.  *'  It  needs  a  sure  foot  and  a  stout  heart, 
but  I  can  lead  a  score  of  men  with  such  qualifications  to 
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the  foot  of  yonder  walls;"  and  he  pointed  to  the  oastle 
rising  abruptly  from  the  edge  of  the  rocks. 

"If  you  can  make  good  your  word,  my  brave  fellow," 
Randolph  said,  "you  may  ask  your  own  reward,  and  I 
pledge  you  my  word,  that  if  it  be  aught  in  reason  it  shall 
be  granted.  But  who  are  you,  and  how  did  it  come  that 
you  know  of  a  way  where  none  is  supposed  to  exist?" 

"  My  name  is  William  Francus,"  the  soldier  said.  "I  was 
at  one  time,  before  the  king  took  up  arms,  a  soldier  in 
the  castle  there.  I  had  a  sweetheart  in  the  town,  and  as 
my  turn  to  go  out  from  the  castle  came  but  slowly  I  used 
at  night  to  steal  away  to  visit  her.  I  found  after  great 
search  that  on  the  face  cf  yonder  wall  where  it  looks  the 
steepest,  and  where  in  consequence  but  slight  watch  is 
kept,  a  man  with  steady  foot  and  head  could  make  shift 
to  climb  up  and  down,  and  thus,  if  you  please,  will  I 
guide  a  party  to  the  top  of  the  rock." 

"  It  looks  impossible,"  Randolph  said,  gazing  at  the  pre- 
cipice; "but  as  you  tell  me  that  you  have  done  it  others 
can  do  the  same.     I  will  myself  follow  your  guidance." 

"  And  I,"  Archie  said. 

"What,  Sir  Archie,  think  you  is  the  smallest  number 
of  men  with  whom,  having  once  gained  footing  on  the 
wall,  we  may  fight  our  way  to  the  gates  and  let  in  our 
friends." 

"  I  should  think,"  Archie  replied,  "that  with  thirty  men 
we  might  manage  to  do  so.  The  confusion  in  the  garrison 
will  be  extreme  at  so  uneypected  a  surprise,  and  "?  we 
divide  in  two  parties  and  press  forward  by  different  ways 
they  will  think  rather  of  holding  together  and  defending 
themselves  than  of  checking  our  course,  and  one  or  other 
of  the  parties  should  surely  be  able  to  make  its  way  to 
the  gates." 

**  Thirty  let  it  be  then,"  Randolph  said.  "  Do  you  choose 
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fifteen  active  and  vigilant  men  from  among  your  retainers; 
I  will  picis:  as  many  from  mine,  and  as  there  is  no  use  in 
delaying  let  us  carry  out  the  enterprise  this  very  night; 
of  course  the  rest  of  our  l  en  must  gather  near  the  gates 
in  readiness  to  rush  in  when  we  throw  them  opea" 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark  the  little  party  of  adventurers 
set  out  on  their  way,  Francus  acted  as  guide,  and  under 
his  leading  they  climbed  with  vast  difficulty  and  no  little 
danger  up  the  face  of  the  precipice  until  they  reached  a 
comparatively  easy  spot,  where  they  sat  down  to  recover 
their  breath  before  they  prepared  for  the  final  effort. 

They  could  hear  the  sentries  above  speaking  to  each 
other,  and  they  held  their  breath  when  one  of  them, 
exclaiming  suddenly,  "I  can  see  you!"  threw  down  a 
stone  from  the  battlement,  which  leapt,  crashing  down 
the  face  of  the  rock  close  beside  them.  Great  was  their 
relief  when  a  loud  laugh  from  above  told  them  that  the 
sentry  had  been  in  jest,  and  had  but  tried  to  startle  his 
comrade;  then  the  two  sentries,  conversing  as  they  went, 
moved  away  to  another  part  of  the  walls. 

The  ascent  was  now  continued,  and  proved  even  more 
difficult  than  that  which  they  had  passed.  They  were 
forced  continually  to  halt,  while  those  in  front  helped 
those  following  them,  or  were  themselves  hoisted  up  by 
the  men  behind.  At  last,  panting  and  breathless,  they 
stood\)n  the  summit  of  the  rock,  on  a  narrow  ledge,  with 
the  castle  wall  rising  in  front  of  them.  They  had,  with 
enormous  difficulty,  brought  up  a  light  ladder  with  them. 
This  was  placed  against  the  wall.  Francus  was  the  first 
to  mount,  and  was  followed  by  Sir  Andrew  Grey,  whom 
Randolph  had  invited  to  be  of  the  party,  by  Archie 
Forbes,  and  by  the  earl.  Just  as  the  latter  stepped  on  to 
the  battlements  the  sentries  caught  sight  of  them  and 
shouted: 
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"Treason!  treason'  to  arms!"  An  instant  stir  was 
heard  in  the  castle.  Rapidly  the  thirty  men  followed 
each  other  up  the  ladder,  and  so  soon  as  the  last  had 
gained  the  battlements  they  divided  in  three  bodies,  each 
headed  by  one  of  the  leaders.  One  party  descended 
straight  into  the  castle  and  tht^re  attacked  the  soldiers 
who  were  hurrying  to  arns,  while  the  others  ran  along 
the  wall  in  opposite  directions,  cutting  down  the  sentries 
and  brushing  aside  all  opposition  until  together  they  met 
at  the  gate.  This  was  thrown  open,  and  the  Scots  outside 
running  up  at  the  top  of  their  speed  poured  into  the 
castle.  At  fL'st  Randolph's  party,  which  had  descended 
into  the  court- yard,  had  been  hotly  pressed,  and  had  with 
difficulty  defended  themselves;  but  the  attention  of  the 
startled  garrison  was  distracted  by  the  shouts  upon  the 
walls,  which  told  that  other  parties  of  their  assailants 
had  gained  footing  there.  All  sorts  of  contra  iictory 
orders  were  issued.  0/ie  commanded  them  to  cut  down 
the  little  party  opposed  to  them,  another  ordered  them  to 
hurry  f.o  the  walls,  a  third  to  seize  the  gate  and  see  that 
it  we3  not  opened.  The  confusion  reached  its  height  as 
the  Scots  poured  in  through  the  open  gate.  The  garrison, 
surprised  and  confounded  as  they  were  at  this,  to  them, 
almost  magical  seizure  of  the  castle  by  their  foes,  fought 
bravely  until  the  governor  and  many  of  the  officers  were 
killed.  Some  of  the  men  threw  down  their  arms*  and 
others,  taking  advantage  of  their  knowledge  of  the  castle, 
made  Aeir  way  to  the  gate  and  escaped  into  the  open 
country. 

The  news  of  the  capture  was  inimediately  sent  to  the 
king,  by  whose  orders  the  castle  and  walls  were  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  thus  another  of  the  strongholds,  by  whose 
possession  the  English  were  enabled  to  domineer  over  the 
whole  of  the  surrounding  country,  was  destroyed. 
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While  Douglas  and  Randolph  were  thus  distinguishing 
themselves  Edward  Bruce  captured  the  castle  of  Ruther- 
glen,  and  afterwards  the  town  of  Dundee;  and  now,  save 
Stirling  Castle,  scarcely  a  hold  in  all  Scotland  remained 
in  English  hands.  Thus  was  Scotland  almost  cleared  of 
the  invader,  not  by  the  efforts  of  the  people  at  large,  but 
by  a  series  of  the  most  daring  and  hazardous  adventures 
by  the  king  himself  and  three  or  four  of  his  knights, 
aided  only  by  their  personal  retainers.  For  nine  years 
they  had  continued  their  career  unchecked,  capturing 
castle  by  castle  and  town  by  town,  defeating  such  small 
bodies  of  troops  as  took  the  field  against  them,  England, 
under  a  supine  and  inactive  king,  giving  itself  up  to 
private  broils  and  quarrels,  while  Scotland  was  being 
torn  piecemeal  from  her  grasp. 

After  Edward  Bruce  had  captured  Dundee  he  laid  siege 
to  Stirling.  At  this  castle  had  for  many  months  re- 
sisted Edward  I.  backed  by  the  whole  power  of  England 
Bruce  could  make  little  impression  upon  it  with  the 
limited  appliances  at  his  disposal.  From  February  till 
the  24th  of  June  the  investment  continued,  when  the 
governor,  Sir  Philip  Mowbray,  becoming  apprehensive 
that  his  provisions  would  not  much  longer  hold  out, 
induced  Edward  Bruce  to  agree  to  raise  the  siege  on  con- 
dition that  if  by  the  24th  of  June  next,  1314,  the  castle 
was  not  effectually  relieved  by  an  English  force,  it  should 
then  be  surrendered. 

No  satisfactory  explanation  has  ever  been  given  of 
the  reasons  which  induced  Edward  Bruce  to  agree  to  so 
one-sided  a  bargain.  He  had  already  invested  the  place 
for  four  months,  there  was  no  possibility  of  an  army 
being  collected  in  England  for  its  relief  for  many  months 
to  come,  and  long  ere  i-his  could  arrive  the  garrison 
would  have  been  starved  into  surrender.     By  giving 
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England  a  year  to  relieve  the  place  he  virtually  challenged 
that  country  to  put  forth  all  its  strength  and  held  out  an 
inducement  to  it  to  make  that  effort,  which  internal 
dissension  had  hitherto  prevented.  The  only  feasible 
explanation  is  that  Edward  Bruce  was  weary  of  being 
kept  inactive  so  long  a  time  before  the  walls  of  the 
fortress  which  he  was  unable  to  capture,  and  that  he  made 
the  arrangement  from  sheer  impatience  and  thoughtless- 
ness and  without  consideration  of  the  storm  which  he 
was  bringing  upon  Scotland.  Had  it  been  otherwise  he 
would  surely  have  consulted  the  king  before  entering 
upon  an  agreement  of  such  extreme  importance. 

Bruce,  when  he  heard  of  this  rash  treaty,  was  highly  dis- 
pleased, but  he  nevertheless  accepted  the  terms,  and  both 
parties  began  at  once  their  preparations  for  the  crowning 
struggle  of  the  war.  The  English  saw  that  now  or  never 
must  they  crush  out  the  movement  which,  step  by  step, 
had  wrested  from  them  all  the  conquests  which  had  been 
won  with  such  vast  effort  under  Edward  I. ;  while  Bruce 
saw  that  a  defeat  would  entail  the  loss  of  all  that  he  had 
struggled  for  and  won  during  so  many  years. 

King  Edward  issued  summonses  to  the  whole  of  the 
barons  of  England  and  Wales  to  meet  him  at  Berwick 
by  the  11th  of  June  with  all  their  feudal  following,  while 
the  sheriffs  of  the  various  counties  and  towns  were  called 
upon  to  supply  27,000  fool-soldiers.  The  English  of  the 
settlements  in  Ireland  were  also  summoned,  besides 
O'Connor,  Prince  of  Connauglit,  and  twenty-five  other 
native  Irish  chiefs,  with  their  following,  all  of  whom 
were  to  be  under  the  command  of  Richard  de  Burgh, 
Earl  of  Ulster. 

The  Prince  Bishop  of  Constance  was  requested  to 
iumish  a  body  of  mounted  crossbow-men.  A  royal  fleet 
of  twenty-three  vessels  was  appointed  to  assemble  for  the 
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purpose  of  operating  on  the  east  coast,  while  the  sea- 
ports were  commanded  to  lit  out  another  fleet  of  thirty 
vessels.  A  third  fleet  was  ordered  to  assemble  in  the 
west,  which  John  of  Lome  was  appointed  to  command 
under  the  title  of  High-admiral  of  the  Western  Fleet  of 
England.  From  Aquitaine  and  the  French  possessions 
the  vassals  were  called  upon  to  attend  with  their  men-at- 
arms,  and  many  knights  from  France,  Gascony,  and 
Germany  took  part  in  the  enterprise 

Thus,  at  the  appointed  time  over  100,000  men  as- 
sembled at  Berwick,  of  whom  40,000  were  men-at-arms, 
and  the  rest  archers  and  pikemen.  For  the  great  arma- 
ment the  most  ample  arrangements  were  made  in  the 
way  of  warlike  stores,  provisions,  tents,  and  means  of 
transport,  together  with  the  necessary  workmen,  arti- 
ficers, and  attendants. 

This  army  surpassed  both  in  numbers  and  equipments 
any  that  Edward  I.  had  ever  led  into  Scotland,  and  is 
considered  to  have  been  the  most  numerous  and  best- 
equipped  that  ever  before  or  since  has  gathered  on  Eng- 
lish ground.  Of  the  w^hole  of  the  great  nobles  of  England 
only  four  were  absent — the  Earls  of  Warrenno,  Lancaster, 
Arundel,  and  Warwick — who,  however,  sent  their  feudal 
arrays  under  the  charge  of  relations. 

Among  the  leaders  of  this  great  army  were  the  Earls 
of  Gloucester,  Pembroke,  Hereford,  and  Angus,  Lord 
Clifford,  Sir  John  Comyn,  Sir  Henry  Beaumont,  Sir 
John  Seagrave,  Sir  Edmund  Morley,  Sir  Ingram  de 
Umfraville,  Sir  Marmaduke  de  Twenge,  and  Sir  Giles  df» 
Argentine,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Continental 
kniorhts. 

While  this  vast  army  had  been  preparing,  Bruce  had 
made  every  effort  to  meet  the  storm,  and  all  who  were 
loyal  and  who  were  able  to  carry  weapons  were  sum- 
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moned  to  meet  at  Torwood,  near  Stirling,  previous  to  the 
24th  of  June.  Here  Edward  Bruce,  Sir  James  Douglas, 
Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  Walter  the  Steward,  Angus  of 
Isla,  Sir  Archibald  Forbes,  and  a  few  other  knights  md 
barons  assembled  with  30,000  righting  men,  besides  camp- 
followers  and  servants.  It  was  a  small  force  indeed  to 
meet  the  great  army  which  was  advancing  against  it,  and 
in  cavalry  in  particular  it  was  extremely  weak.  The 
English  army  crossed  the  Border,  and  marched  by  Lin- 
lithgow and  Falkirk  towards  the  Torwood. 

Each  army  had  stirring  memories  to  inspire  it,  for  the 
English  in  their  march  crossed  over  the  field  of  Falkirk, 
where  sixteen  years  before  they  had  crushed  the  stubborn 
squares  of  Wallace;  while  from  the  spot  v^hich  Bruce 
selected  as  his  battle-ground  could  be  seen  the  Abbey 
Craig,  overlooking  the  scene  of  the  Scottish  victory  of 
Stirling  Bridge.  On  the  approach  of  the  English  the 
Scotch  fell  back  from  the  Torwood  to  some  high  ground 
near  Stirling  now  called  the  New  Park.  The  lower 
ground,  now  rich  agricultural  land  called  the  Carse,  was 
then  wholly  swamp.  Had  it  not  been  so,  the  position  now 
taken  up  by  Bruce  would  have  laid  the  road  to  Stirling 
open  to  the  English. 

The  Scotch  army  was  divided  into  four  divisions. 
The  centre  was  commanded  by  Randolph.  Edward 
Bruce  commanded  the  second,  which  formed  the  right 
wing.  Walter  the  Steward  commanded  the  left  wing, 
under  the  guidance  of  Douglas,  while  the  king  himself 
took  command  of  the  fourth  division,  which  formed  the 
reserve,  and  was  stationed  in  rear  of  the  centre  in  readi- 
ness to  move  to  the  assistance  of  either  of  the  other  divi- 
sions which  might  be  hard  pressed.  The  camp-fol- 
lowers, with  the  baggage  and  provisions,  were  stationed 
behind  the  Gillies  Hill 
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The  road  by  which  the  English  would  advance  was  the 
old  Roman  causeway  running  nearly  north  and  flouth. 
The  Bannock  Burn  was  fordable  from  a  spot  near  the 
Park  Mill  down  to  the  village  of  Bannockburn.  Above, 
the  banks  were  too  high  and  steep  to  be  passed;  while 
below,  where  ran  the  Bannock  through  the  cai*se,  the 
swamps  prevented  passage.  The  army  was  therefore 
drawn  up,  with  its  left  resting  on  the  sharp  angle  of  the 
burn  above  the  Park  Mill,  and  extended  where  the  villages 
of  Easterton,  Borestine,  and  Braehead  now  stand  to  the 
spot  where  the  road  crosses  the  river  at  the  village  of  Ban- 
nockburn. In  its  front,  between  it  and  the  river,  were 
two  bogs,  known  as  Halberts  Bog  and  Milton  Bog,  while, 
where  unprotected  by  these  bogs,  the  whole  ground  was 
studded  with  deep  pits;  in  these  stakes  were  inserted, 
and  they  were  then  covered  with  branches  and  grass. 
Randolph's  centre  was  at  Borestine,  Bruce's  reserve  a 
little  behind,  and  the  rock  in  which  his  flagstaff  was 
placed  during  the  battle  is  still  to  be  seen.  To  Randolph, 
in  addition  to  his  command  of  the  centre  division,  was 
committed  the  trust  of  preventing  any  body  of  English 
from  passing  along  at  the  edge  of  the  carse,  and  so  mak- 
ing round  to  the  relief  of  Stirling. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  23d  of  June,  imme- 
diately after  sunrise,  the  Scotch  attended  mat\  and  con- 
fessed as  men  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  death. 
The  king,  having  surveyed  the  field,  caused  a  proclama- 
tion to  be  made  that  whosoever  felt  himself  unequal  to 
take  part  in  the  battle  was  at  liberty  to  withdraw.  Then, 
knowing  from  his  scouts  that  the  enemy  had  passed  the 
night  at  Falkirk,  six  or  seven  miles  off,  he  sent  out  Sir 
James  Douglas  and  Sir  Robert  Keith  with  a  party  of 
horsemen  to  reconnoitre  the  advance. 

The  knights  had  not  gone  far  when  they  saw  the  great 
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army  advancing,  with  the  sun  shining  bright  on  in- 
numerable standards  and  pennons,  and  glistening  from 
lance-head,  spear,  and  armour.  So  grand  and  terrible 
was  the  appearance  of  the  army  that  upon  receiving 
the  report  of  Douglas  and  Keith  the  king  thought  it 
prudent  to  conceal  its  full  extent,  and  caused  it  to  be 
bruited  abroad  that  the  enemy,  although  numerous,  was 
approaching  in  a  disorderly  manner. 

The  experienced  generals  of  King  Edward  now  deter- 
mined upon  making  an  attempt  to  relieve  Stirling 
Castle  without  fighting  a  pitched  battle  upon  ground 
chosen  by  the  enemy.  Had  this  attempt  been  successful, 
the  great  army,  instead  of  being  ^liged  to  cross  a  rapid 
stream  and  attack  an  enemy  posted  behind  morasses, 
would  have  been  free  to  operate  as  it  chose,  to  have 
advanced  against  the  strongholds  which  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Scots,  and  to  force  Bruce  to  give  battle  upon 
ground  of  their  choosing.  Lord  Clifford  was  therefore 
despatched  with  800  picked  men-at-arms  to  cross  the  Ban- 
nock beyond  the  left  wing  of  the  Scottish  army,  to  make 
their  way  across  the  carse,  and  so  to  reach  Stirling.  The 
ground  was,  indeed,  impassable  for  a  large  army;  but  the 
troops  took  with  them  faggots  and  beams,  by  which  they 
could  make  a  passage  across  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
swamp  and  bridge  the  little  streams  which  meandered 
through  it. 

As  there  was  no  prospect  of  an  immediate  engagement, 
Randolph,  Douglas,  and  the  king  had  left  their  respective 
divisions,  and  had  taken  up  their  positions  at  the  village 
of  St.  Ninians,  on  high  ground  behind  the  army,  whence 
they  could  have  a  clear  view  of  the  approaching  English 
army.  Archie  Forbes  had  accompanied  Randolph,  to 
whose  division  he,  with  his  retainers,  was  attached. 
Randolph  had  with  him  500  pikemen,  whom  he  had 
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withdrawn  from  his  division  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
appointed  task  of  seeing  that  the  English  did  not  pass 
along  the  low  ground  at  the  edge  of  thercarse  behind  St. 
Ninians  to  the  relief  of  ^itirling;  but  so  absorbed  were 
knights  and  men-at-arms  in  watching  the  magnificent 
array  advancing  against  the  Scottish  position  that  they 
forgot  to  keep  a  watch  over  the  low  ground.  Suddenly 
one  of  the  men,  who  had  straggled  away  into  the  village, 
ran  up  with  the  startling  news  that  a  large  party  of 
English  horse  had  crossed  the  corner  of  the  carse,  and 
had  already  reached  the  low  ground  beyond  the  church. 

"A  rose  has  fallen. from  your  chaplet,  Randolph,"  the 
king  said  angrily.      *  .i 

Without  a  moment's'loss  of  time  Randolph  and  Archie 
Forbes  set  off  with  the  spearmen  at  a  run,  and  succeeded 
in  heading  the  horsemen  at  the  hamlet  of  Newh9use. 
The  mail-clad  horsemen,  Confident  in  their  numbers,  their 
armour,  and  horses,  laid  their  lances  in  rest,  struck  spurs 
into  their  steeds,  and,  led  by  Sir  William  Daynecourt, 
charged  down  upon  the  Scotch  spearmen.  Two  hundred 
of  these  consisted  of  Archie  Forbes'  retainers,  all  veterans 
in  war,  and  who  had  more  than  once,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
repelled  the  onslaught  of  the  mailed  chivalry  of  England. 
Animated  by  the  voices  of  their  lord  and  Randolph,  these, 
with  Mor'iy's  own  pikemen,  threw  themselves  into  a  solid 
square,  and,  surrounded  by  a  hedge  of  spears,  steadily 
received  the  furious  onslaught  of  the  cavalry.  Dayne- 
court and  many  of  his  men  were  at  the  first  onslaught 
unhorsed  and  slain,  and  those  who  followed  were  re- 
pulsed. Again  and  again  they  charged  down  upon  the 
pikemen,  but  the  dense  array  of  spears  was  more  than  a 
match  for  the  lances  of  the  cavalry,  and  as  the  horses 
were  wounded  and  fell,  or  their  riders  were  unhorsed, 
men  rushed  out  from  the  square,  and  with  axe  and 
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dagger  eompleted  the  work.  Still  the  English  pressed 
them  hard,  and  Douglas,  from  the  distance,  seeing  how 
hotly  the  pikemeti  were  pressed  by  the  cavalry,  begged  the 
king  to  allow  him  to  go  to  Randolph's  assistance.  Bruce, 
however,  would  suffer  no  change  in  his  position,  and  said 
that  Randolph  must  stand  or  fall  by  himself.  Douglas, 
however,  urged  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  go  forward 
with  the  small  body  of  retainers  which  he  had  with  him. 
The  king  consented,  and  Douglas  set  off  with  his  men. 

When  the  English  saw  him  approach  they  recoiled 
somewhat  from  the  square,  and  Douglas,  being  now  better 
able  to  see  what  was  going  on,  commanded  his  fol- 
lowers to  halt,  saying  that  Randolph  would  speedily 
prove  victorious  without  their  help,  and  were  they  now  to 
take  part  in  the  struggle  they  would  only  lessen  the  credit 
of  those  who  had  already  all  but  won  the  victory.  Seeing 
the  enemy  in  some  confusion  from  the  appearance  of  the 
reinforcement,  Randolph  and  Archie  now  gave  the  word 
for  their  men  to  charge,  and  these,  rushing  on  with  spear 
and  axe,  completed  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy,  killed 
many,  and  forced  the  rest  to  take  flights  Numbers,  how- 
ever, were  taken.  Randolph  is  said  to  have  had  but  two 
men  killed  in  the  struggle. 
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BANNOCKBURN. 

^'.'i  FTER  the  complete  defeat  of  the  party  under 
Lord  Clifford,  and  the  failure  of  their  attempt 
to  relieve  Stirling,  Randolph  and  Douglas  re- 
turned together  to  the  king.  The  news  of  their 
success  spread  rapidly,  and  when  Randolph 
rode  down  from  St.  Ninians  to  his  division, 
loud  cheers  broke  from  the  whole  Scottish  army,  who 
were  vastly  encouraged  at  so  fair  a  commencement  of 
their  struggle  with  the  English. 

The  English  army  was  still  advancing  slowly,  and  Bruce 
and  his  leaders  rode  down  to  the  front  of  the  Scottish 
line,  seeing  that  all  was  in  order  and  encouraging  the 
men  with  cheering  words.  When  the  English  army 
approached  the  stream  King  Edward  ordered  a  halt  to 
be  sounded  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  council,  whether 
it  was  best  to  encamp  for  the  night  or  at  once  to  advance 
against  the  enemy.  The  Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Here- 
ford, who  commanded  the  first  division,  were  so  far  ahead 
that  they  did  not  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  con- 
tinuing their  onward  march  crossed  the  Bannock  Bum 
and  moved  on  towards  the  Scotch  array.  In  front  of  the 
ranks  of  the  defenders  the  king  was  riding  upon  a  small 
palfrey,  not  having  as  yet  put  on  his  armour  for  the 
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battl&  On  his  helmet  he  wore  a  purple  cap  surmounted 
by  a  crown.  Seeing  him  thus  within  easy  reach,  Sir 
Henry  de  Bohun,  cousin  of  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  laid  his 
lance  in  rest  and  spurred  down  upon  the  king.  Bruce 
could  have  retired  within  the  linos  of  his  soldiers;  but 
confident  in  his  own  prowess,  and  judging  how  great  an 
effect  a  success  under  such  circumstances  would  have 
upon  the  spirits  of  his  troops,  he  spurred  forward  to 
meet  his  assailant  armed  only  with  his  axe.  As  the 
English  knight  came  thundering  down,  the  king  touched 
his  palfrey  with  his  spur,  and  the  horse,  carrying  but  a 
light  weight,  swerved  quickly  aside;  De  Bohun's  lunce 
missed  his  stroke,  and  before  he  had  time  to  draw  rein 
or  sword,  the  king,  standing  up  in  his  stirrups,  dealt 
him  so  tremendous  a  blow  with  his  axe  as  he  passed, 
that  it  cleft  through  helmet  and  brain,  and  the  knight 
fell  dead  to  the  ground. 

With  a  shout  of  triumph  the  Scotch  rushed  forward 
and  drove  the  English  advance-guard  back  across  the 
stream;  then  the  Scotch  leaders  led  their  men  back  again 
to  the  position  which  they  had  quitted,  and  re-formed  their 
array.  Douglas,  Edward  Bruce,  Randolph,  and  Archie 
Forbes  now  gathered  round  the  king  and  remonstrated 
with  him  on  the  rashness  of  an  act  which  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  whole  army.  The  king  smiled  at 
such  remonstrances  from  four  men  who  had,  above  all 
others,  distinguished  themselves  for  their  rash  and  daring 
exploits,  and  shrugging  his  shoulders  observed  only  that 
it  was  a  pity  he  had  broken  the  shaft  of  his  favourite  axe. 

The  English  array  now  withdrew  to  a  short  distance, 
and  it  became  evident  that  the  great  battle  would  be 
delayed  till  the  morrow.  The  Scotch  army  therefore 
broke  its  ranks  and  prepared  to  pass  the  night  on  the 
spot  where  it  stood.    The  king  assembled  all  his  princi- 
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pal  leaders  round  him,  and  after  thanking  Ood  for  so  fair 
a  beginning  of  the  fight  as  had  that  day  been  made,  he 
pointed  out  to  them  how  great  an  effect  the  two  prelim- 
inary skirmishes  would  have  upon  the  spirits  of  both 
armies,  and  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  final  result 
Ho  urged  upon  them  the  necessity  for  keeping  their 
followers  well  in  hand,  and  meeting  the  charges  of  the 
enemy's  horse  steadily  with  their  spears;  and  especially 
warned  them,  after  repulsing  a  charge,  against  allowing 
their  men  to  break  their  array,  either  to  plunder  or  take 
prisoners,  so  long  as  the  battle  lasted,  as  the  whole  riches 
of  the  English  camp  would  fall  into  their  hands  if  success- 
ful. He  pledged  himself  that  the  heirs  of  all  who  fell 
should  have  the  succession  of  their  estates  free  from  the 
usual  feudal  burdens  on  such  occasions. 

The  night  passed  quietly,  and  in  the  morning  both 
armies  formed  their  array  for  battle.  Bruce,  as  was 
customary,  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon 
several  of  his  leaders.  Then  all  proceeded  to  their  allotted 
places  and  awaited  the  onset.  Beyond  the  stream  and 
extending  far  away  towards  the  rising  ground  were  the 
English  squadrons  in  their  glittering  arms,  the  first  divi- 
sion in  line,  the  others  in  heavy  masses  behind  them. 
Now  that  the  Scotch  were  fairly  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  the  English  could  see  how  small  was  their  number 
in  comparison  with  their  own,  and  the  king  in  surprise 
exclaimed  to  Sir  Ingram  de  Umfraville: 

"What!  will  yonder  Scots  fight  us?" 

"That  verily  will  they,"  the  knight  replied,  for  he  had 
many  a  time  been  engaged  in  stout  conflict  with  them, 
and  knew  how  hard  it  was  even  for  mail-clad  knights  to 
break  through  the  close  lines  of  Scottish  spears.  So  high 
a  respect  had  he  for  their  valour,  that  he  urged  the  king 
to  pretend  to  retire  suddenly  beyond  the  camp,  when  the 
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Scots,  in  spite  of  their  leaders,  would  be  sure  to  leave 
their  ranks  and  flock  into  the  camp  to  plunder,  when 
they  might  be  easily  dispersed  and  cut  to  pieces.  The 
king,  however,  refused  to  adopt  the  suggestion,  saying, 
that  no  one  must  be  able  to  accuse  him  of  avoiding  a 
battle  or  of  withdrawing  his  army  before  such  a  rabble. 

As  the  armies  stood  confronting  each  other  in  battle 
array  a  priest  piussed  along  the  Scottish  front,  crucifix  in 
hand,  exhorting  all  to  fight  to  the  death  for  the  liberty 
of  their  country.  As  he  passed  along  the  line  each  com- 
pany knelt  in  an  attitude  of  prayer.  King  Edward,  see- 
ing this,  exclaimed  to  Sir  Ingram: 

"See  yonder  folk  kneel  to  ask  for  mercy!" 
"Ay,  sire,"  the  knight  said,  looking  earnestly  at  the 
Scots,  "they  kneel  and  ask  for  mercy,  but  not  of  you;  it 
is  for  their  sins  they  ask  mercy  of  God.  I  know  these 
men,  and  have  met  and  fought  them,  and  I  tell  you  that 
assuredly  they  will  win  or  die,  and  not  even  when  death 
looks  them  in  the  face  will  they  turn  to  fly." 

"Then  if  it  must  be  so,"  said  the  king,  "let  us  charge." 
The  trumpet  sounded  along  the  line.  First  the  im- 
mense body  of  English  archers  crossed  the  burn  and 
opened  the  battle  by  pouring  clouds  of  arrows  into  the 
Scottish  ranks.  The  Scotch  archers,  who  were  in  advance 
of  their  spearmen,  were  speedily  driven  back  to  shelter 
beyond  their  line,  for  not  only  were  the  English  vastly 
more  numerous,  but  they  shot  much  further  and  more 
accurately.  And  now  the  knights  and  men-at-arms,  on 
their  steel-clad  horses,  crossed  the  burn.  They  were 
aware  of  the  existence  of  Milton  Bog,  which  covered  the 
Scottish  centre,  and  they  directed  their  charge  upon  the 
division  of  Edward  Bruce  on  the  Scottish  right.  The 
crash  as  the  mailed  horses  burst  down  upon  the  wood  of 
Scottish  spears  was  tremendous.     Brucc's  men  held  firm. 
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and  the  English  in  vain  strove  to  break  through  their 
serried  line  of  spears.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the  fight 
of  the  j)revious  day,  but  on  a  greater  scale.  With  lance 
and  battle-axe  the  chivalry  of  England  strove  to  break 
the  ranks  of  the  Scotch,  while  with  serried  lines  of  Kj)ears, 
four  deep,  the  Scotch  held  their  own.  Every  horse  which, 
wounded  or  riderless,  turned  and  dashed  through  the 
ranks  of  the  English,  added  to  the  confusion.  This  was 
nnich  further  increased  by  the  deep  holes  into  which  the 
horses  were  continually  falling,  and  breaking  up  all  order 
in  their  ranks.  Those  behind  pressed  forward  to  reach 
the  front,  and  their  very  numbers  added  to  their  difliculty. 

The  English  wore  divided  into  ten  divisions  or  "  l)attles," 
and  these  one  by  one  crossed  the  stream  with  banners 
flying,  and  still  avoiding  the  centre,  followed  the  line 
taken  by  the  lirst,  and  pressed  forward  to  take  part  in 
the  fray. 

Randolph  now  moved  with  the  centre  to  the  support 
of  the  hardly  pressed  right,  and  his  division,  as  well  as 
that  of  Edward  Bruce,  seemed  to  be  lost  among  the  mul- 
titude of  their  opponents.  Stewart  and  Douglris  moved 
their  division  to  the  right  and  threw  themselves  into  the 
fray,  and  the  three  Scottish  divisions  were  now  figlitiiig 
side  by  side,  but  with  a  much  smaller  front  than  that 
which  they  had  originally  occupied.  For  a  time  the 
battle  raged  furiously  without  superiority  on  either  side. 
The  Scotch  possessed  the  great  advantage  that,  standing 
close  together  in  ranks  four  deep,  every  man  was  engaged, 
while  of  the  mounted  knights  and  men-at-arms  who 
pressed  upon  them,  only  the  front  line  was  doing  efficient 
service.  Not  only,  therefore,  was  the  vast  numerical 
superiority  of  the  English  useless  to  them,  but  actually  a 
far  larger  number  of  the  Scottish  than  of  themselves 

were  using  their  weapons  in  the  front  rank,  while  fhfl 
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great  propoition  of  the  English  remained  helplessly  be* 
hind  their  fighting  line,  unable  to  take  any  part  whatever 
in  the  fight.  But  now  the  English  arch?r9  came  into 
play  again,  and  firing  high  into  the  air  rained  their  arrows 
almost  perpendicularly  down  upon  the  Scottish  ranks. 
Had  this  continued  it  would  have  been  as  fatal  to  the 
Scots  at  Bannockburn  as  it  was  at  Falkirk;  but  happily 
the  Scottish  horse  told  oflf  for  this  special  service  were 
here  commanded  by  no  traitors,  and  at  the  critical  moment 
the  king  launched  Sir  Robert  Keitli,  the  mareschal  of 
Scotland,  against  the  archers  with  500  horsemen.  These 
burst  suddenly  down  upon  tlie  flank  of  the  archers  and 
literally  swept  them  before  them.  Great  numbers  were 
killed,  bthers  fell  back  upon  the  lines  of  horsemen  who 
were  ranged  behind,  impatient  to  take  theii  share  in  the 
battle;  these  tried  to  drive  them  back  again,  but  the 
archers  were  disheartened,  and  retreating  across  the 
stream  took  no  further  part  in  the  battle.  The  charge  of 
the  Scottish  horse  should  have  been  foreseen  and  provided 
against  by  placing  strong  bodies  of  men-at-arms  on  the 
flanks  of  the  archers,  as  these  lightly  armed  troops  were 
wholly  unable  to  withstand  a  charge  by  cavalry. 

The  Scottish  archers,  now  that  their  formidable  oppo- 
nents had  left  the  field,  opened  a  heavy  fire  over  the  heads 
of  the  pikenien  upon  the  horsemen  surrounding  the 
squares,  and  when  they  had  shot  away  their  arrows  sallied 
out  and  mingled  in  the  confused  mass  of  the  enemy, 
doing  tremendous  execution  with  their  axes  and  knives. 
Hitherto  the  king  had  kept  his  reserve  in  hand;  but  now 
that  the  English  archers  were  defeated  and  their  horse- 
men in  inextricable  confusion,  he  moved  his  division 
down  and  joined  in  the  melde,  his  men  shouting  his  well- 
known  battle-cry. 

Every  Scotch  soldier  on  the  field  wa^  now  engaged, 
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No  longer  did  the  battle-cries  of  the  various  parties  rise 
in  the  air.  Men  had  no  breath  to  waste  in  shouting,  but 
each  fought  silently  and  desperately  with  spear  or  axe, 
and  the  sound  of  clanging  blows  of  weapons,  of  mighty 
crash  of  sword  or  battle-axe  on  steel  armour,  with  the 
cries  and  groans  of  wounded  men  were  alone  heard. 
Over  and  over  acain  the  Enjjlish  knifjhts  drew  back  a 
little  so  as  to  gain  speed  and  impetus,  and  flung  them- 
selves on  the  Scottish  spears,  but  ever  without  efFect, 
while  little  by  little  the  close  ranks  of  the  Scotch  pressed 
forward  until,  as  the  space  between  their  front  and  the 
brook  narrowed,  the  whole  of  the  English  divisions  be- 
came pent  up  together,  more  and  more  incapable  of  using 
their  strength  to  advantage.  The  slaughter  in  their  front 
divisions  had  already  been  terrible.  Again  and  again 
fresh  troops  had  taken  the  places  of  those  who  had  formed 
the  front  ranks,  but  many  of  their  best  and  bravest  h-id 
fallen.  The  confusion  was  too  great  for  their  leaders  to 
be  able  to  direct  them  with  advantage,  and  seeing  the 
failure  of  every  effort  to  break  the  Scottish  ranks,  borne 
back  by  the  slow  advance  of  the  hedge  of  spears,  harassed 
by  the  archers  who  dived  below  the  horses,  stabbing  them 
in  their  bellies,  or  rising  suddenly  between  them  to  smite 
down  the  riders  with  their  keen,  heavy,  short-handed 
axes,  the  English  began  to  lose  heart,  and  as  they  wavered 
the  Scotch  pressed  forward  more  eagerly,  shouting,  "On 
them!  on  them!     They  give  way!  they  give  way!" 

At  this  critical  moment  the  servants,  teamsters,  and 
camp-followers  who  had  been  left  behind  Gillies  Hill, 
showed  themselves.  Some  of  their  number  from  the 
eminence  had  watched  the  desperate  struggle,  and  on 
hearing  how  their  soldiers  were  pressed  by  the  surroun- 
ding host  of  English  men-at-arms  they  could  no  longer 
remain  inactive.    All  men  carried  arms  in  those  days. 
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They  hastily  chose  one  of  their  own  number  as  leader, 
and  fastening  some  sheets  to  tent-poles  as  banners,  they 
advanced  over  the  hill  in  battle  array,  and  moved  down 
to  join  their  comrades. 

The  sight  of  what  they  deemed  a  fresh  division  ad- 
vancing to  the  assistance  of  the  Scotch  brought  to  a  cli- 
max the  hesitation  which  had  begun  to  shake  the  English, 
and  ensured  their  discomfiture.  Those  in  rear  turned  bridle 
hastily,  and  crossing  the  Bannock  Burn,  galloped  away. 
The  movement  so  begun  spread  rapidly,  and  although 
tliose  in  front  still  continued  their  desperate  efforts  to 
break  the  line  of  Scottish  spears,  the  day  was  now  hope- 
lessly lost.  Seeing  that  this  was  so,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
seized  the  king's  rein  and  constrained  him  to  leave  the 
field  with  a  body-guard  of  500  horse.  Sir  Giles  de  Argen- 
tine, who  had  hitherto  remained  by  the  king's  side,  and 
who  was  esteemed  the  third  best  knight  in  Europe — the 
Emperor  Henry  of  Luxemberg  and  Robert  Bruce  being 
reckoned  the  two  best — bade  farewell  to  the  king  as  he 
rode  oif. 

"  Farewell,  aire,"  he  said,  "  since  you  must  go,  but  I  at 
least  must  roturn;  I  have  never  yet  fled  from  an  enemy, 
and  will  remain  and  die  rather  than  fly  and  live  in 
disgrace." 

So  saying,  the  knight  spurred  down  to  the  conflict,  and 
charged  against  the  array  of  Edward  Bruce,  and  there 
fell  fighting  valiantly.  The  flight  of  the  king  and  his 
attendants  was  the  sii^nal  for  a  general  rout.  Great  num- 
bers were  slain,  many  men  were  drowned  in  the  Forth, 
and  the  channel  of  the  Bannock  was  so  choked  with  the 
bodies  of  dead  men  and  horses  that  one  could  pass  over 
dry-shod.  The  scattered  parties  of  English  were  still  so 
nuniorous  that  Bruce  held  his  men  well  in  hand  until  these 
had  yielded  fhemselves  prisoners.     Douglas  was  charged 
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to  pursue  the  king,  but  he  could  only  muster  sixty  horse- 
men. A  short  distance  from  the  field  he  met  a  Scottish 
baron,  Sir  Laurence  Abernethy,  with  twenty-four  men-at- 
arms,  on  his  way  to  join  the  English,  for  even  as  yet  but 
few  of  the  Scottish  nobles  were  on  the  side  of  the  king. 
Upon  hearing  what  had  happened.  Sir  Laurence,  with 
the  easy  facility  which  distinguished  the  Scottish  nobles 
of  the  period,  at  once  changed  sides,  swore  fealty  to  Bruce, 
and  joined  Douglas  in  the  pursuit  of  his  late  friends. 
They  overtook  the  king's  party  at  Linlithgow,  but  Pem- 
broke kept  his  men  well  together,  a^  i  while  still  retiring, 
showed  so  bold  an  appearance  that  Douglas  did  not  ven- 
ture to  charge.  Finally  the  English  reached  the  Castle 
of  Dunbar,  where  the  kingr  and  his  immediate  attendants 
were  received  by  his  ally,  Earl  Patrick  of  Dui^bar.  So 
cowed  were  the  fugitives  that  they  left  their  horses 
outside  the  castle  gate,  and  these  were  captured  by  their 
pursuers.  The  main  body  of  the  king's  body-guard  con- 
tinued their  way  in  good  order,  and  reach ''d  Berwick  in 
safety.  Edward  gained  England  in  a  fishing-boat  from 
Dunbar.  Eighteen  years  had  elapsed  since  his  father 
had  entered  Scotland  with  an  army  deemed  sufficient 
for  its  entire  subjugation;  had  sacked  and  destroyed  the 
rich  and  prosperous  town  of  Berwick,  routed  the  army 
of  Baliol,  marched  through  Scotland,  and,  as  he  believed, 
permanently  settled  his  conquest.  Now  the  son  had  lost 
all  that  his  father  had  won. 

Among  the  fugitive  remains  of  the  English  army  were 
a  considerable  body  of  Welsh,  who,  being  lightly  armed, 
fled  at  full  speed  towards  the  Border,  but  being  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  their  white  dresses  and  the  absence  of 
defensive  armour,  almost  all  were  slain  by  the  peasantry. 
The  Earl  of  Hereford,  the  Earl  of  Angus,  Sir  John  Sea- 
grave,  Sir  Anthony  Lucy,  Sir  Ingram  de  Umfraville,  with 
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a  great  number  of  knights,  600  men-at-arms,  and  1000 
infantry,  keeping  together,  marched  south  towards  Car- 
lisla 

As  they  passed  Bothwell  Castle,  which  was  held 
by  the  governor  for  England,  the  earls  and  knights 
entered  the  castle,  their  followers  remaining  without;  but 
the  governor,  on  hearing  the  result  of  the  battle,  closed 
the  gates  and  took  all  who  had  entered  prisoners,  and, 
changing  sides,  handed  them  over  to  Bruce.  Their  fol- 
lowers continued  their  march  south,  but  were  for  the 
most  part  slain  or  taken  prisoners  before  they  reached  the 
Border. 

When  all  resistance  had  ceased  on  the  field  the  victors 
collected  the  spoil.  This  consisted  of  the  vast  camp,  the 
treasures  intended  for  the  payment  of  the  army,  the  herds 
of  cattle,  and  stores  of  provisions,  wine,  and  forage;  the 
rich  wearing  apparel  and  arms  of  the  knight-s  and  nobles 
killed  or  made  prisoners,  many  valuable  horses,  and  the 
prisoners  who  would  have  to  be  ransomed,  among  whom 
were  twenty-two  barons  and  sixty  knights.  The  spoil 
was  estimated  at  £200,000,  equal  to  £3,000,000  of  money 
in  these  days.  The  king  refused  to  take  any  share  in 
this  plunder,  dividing  it  wholly  among  his  troops. 
30,000  English  lay  dead  on  the  field,  including  200  knights 
and  700  esquires,  and  among  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
dead  were  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  Sir  Giles  de  Argentine, 
Lord  Robert  Clifford,  Sir  Edmund  Manley,  seneschal  of 
England,  Sir  William  de  Mareschal,  Sir  Payne  Tybtot,  and 
Sir  John  Comyn.  Sir  Marmaduke  de  Twenge  was  among 
the  prisoners. 

Bruce's  conduct  to  his  prisoners  was  even  more  honour- 
able to  himself  than  was  the  great  victory  that  he  had  won. 
In  spite  of  his  three  brothors,  his  brother-in-law  Seaton, 
his  friends  Athole  and  Eraser,  having  been  executed  by 
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the  English,  and  the  knowledge  that  their  mangled 
remains  were  still  exposed  over  London  Bridge  and  the 
gates  of  Carlisle  and  Newcastle — in  spite  of  the  barbar- 
ous and  lengthened  captivity  of  his  wife,  his  sister  and 
daughter,  and  his  friend  the  Countess  of  Buchan — in 
spite  of  the  conviction  that  had  he  himself  been  made 
prisoner  he  would  at  once  have  been  sent  to  the  scaffold 
— Bruce  behaved  with  a  magnanimity  and  generosity  of 
the  highest  Itlnd.  Every  honour  was  paid  to  the  English 
dead,  and  the  bodies  of  the  chief  among  these  were  sent 
to  their  relatives  in  England,  and  the  prisoners  were  all 
either  ransomed  or  exchanged.  Sir  Marmaduke  de  Twenge 
was  dismissed  free  of  ransom  and  loaded  with  gifts,  and 
even  the  Scotch  nobles,  such  as  Sir  Philip  Mowbray,  who 
were  taken  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  their  country's  ene- 
my, were  forgiven.  This  noble  example  exercised  but 
little  influence  upon  the  English.  "When  Edward  Bruce 
was  killed  four  years  afterwards  at  Dundalk  in  Ireland, 
his  body  was  quartered  and  distributed,  and  his  head  pre- 
sented to  the  English  king,  who  bestowed  upon  Berming- 
ham — who  commanded  the  English  and  sent  the  gift  to 
him — the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Louth. 

Among  the  prisoners  was  Edward's  poet-laureate,  Bas- 
ton,  a  Carmelite  friar,  who  had  accompanied  the  army  for 
the  purpose  of  writing  a  poem  on  the  English  victory. 
His  ransom  was  fixed  at  a  poem  on  the  Scotch  victory  at 
Bannockburn,  which  the  friar  was  forced  to  sup^jly. 

With  Bannockburn  ended  all  hope  on  the  part  of  the 
English  of  subjugating  Scotland;  but  the  war  con- 
tinued fitfully  for  fourteen  years,  the  Scotch  frequently 
invading  England  and  levying  heavy  contributions  frout 
the  northern  counties  and  towns,  and  the  English  occa- 
sionally retaliating  by  the  same  process;  but  at  length 
peace  was  signed  at  Northampton, 
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In  1315  a  parliament  assembled  at-  Ayr  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  succession  to  the  tlirone.  It  was  then 
agreed  that  in  case  of  the  king's  death  without  male  issue 
his  brother  Edward  should  succeed  to  it,  and  that  if 
Edward  left  no  heirs,  the  children  of  Marjory,  the  king's 
daughter,  should  succeed.  Shortly  afterwards  Marjory 
was  married  to  Walter  the  Steward.  Edward  Bruce  was 
killed  unmarried.  A  son  was  afterwards  born  to  the 
king,  who  reigned  as  David  II.,  but  having  died  without 
issue,  the  son  of  Marjory  and  the  Steward  became  king. 
The  hereditary  title  of  Steward  was  used  as  the  surname 
for  the  family,  and  thus  from  them  descended  the  royal 
line  of  Stewart  or  Stuart,  through  which  Queen  Victoria 
at  {Present  reigns  over  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  their 
vast  dependencies. 

After  Bannockburn  Archie  Forbes  went  no  more  to  the 
wars.  He  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Baron  Forbes  by 
the  king,  and  was  ever  regarded  by  him  as  one  of  his 
most  trusty  councillors,  and  his  descendants  played  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  changing  and  eventful  history  of  Scot- 
land; but  the  proudest  tradition  of  the  family  was  that 
their  ancestor  had  fought  as  a  patriot  by  the  side  of  Bruce 
and  Wallace  when  scarce  a  noble  of  Scotland  but  was 
leagued  with  the  English  oppressors  of  their  country. 


THE  END. 
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